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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


A Description of the Island of Bute; with an Account of the Agri« 
cultural Improvements recently introduced there. 


As the state of agriculture in every part of Great Britain, must 
be a desideratum to the Editor of a work, whose principal object 
is its improvement, I shall make no apology for sending for inser- 
tion, a short account of the Isle of Bute,—a spot to which na- 
ture has been peculiarly bountiful, and which, though formerly 
of much celebrity, has not, of late years, met with that notice 
to which it is justly entitled. 

This island lyes in the mouth of the Frith of Clyde, whose 
arms surround it ; and is embosomed by the island of Arran, the 
mountains of Argyleshire, the hills of Renfrew and Ayr, and by 
the small islands of the larger and lesser Cumbray and Inchmar- 
noch. Its population is, at present, between 7000 and 8000, of 
whom, about 4000 inhabit the royal burgh of Rothsay, situated 
at the head of the bay which takes its name. This bay forms a 
most beautiful and safe roadstead, to which Haco, with the shat- 
tered remains of his army, fled for shelter from the conquering 
sword of our third Alexander, after the memorable battle of 
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Largs. The island is about fifteen miles in length. The breadth 
varies much, the land being deeply indented by bays, whose heads 
are not a mile distant: the medium breadth may be something 
more than three miles. It contains between 23,000 and 24,000 
Scotch acres. Rothsay gives the title of Duke to the Heir-appa- 
rent of the British Crown; was formerly the residence of some 
of our Scotish. Kings; and the castle, a noble ruin, in spite 
of Cromwell, is still to be seen. The herring fishery was at one 
time pushed here to a great extent; but a course of unsuc- 
cessful years has reduced he number of vessels to less than one 
third. There is here a cotton manufactory, which has been car- 
ried on with peculiar spirit for several years, and has been of most 
eminent service in supporting many families when the fishing 
failed. Notwithstanding the fine banks for white fishing all round 
the island, the inhabitants are but indifferently supplied ; and 
though there is abundance of lobsters, crabs and oysters, it is 
seldom they are to be procured. The property of the island is 
vested entirely in the Marquis of Bute, with the exception of the 
estate of Kaims, valued at about 1400/. Sterling a year, and three 
or four small properties of from 150/. to 200/. a year each. The 
soil is various ; but the greater part of it, though not having the 
richness of carse ground, (which, however, some parts can boast 
of), is fully equal to any rotation of crops which includes wheat,and 
most admirably adapted to turnip husbandry. The island contains 
limestone in various quarters, and has easy access to the famed 
lime-quarries in the north of Ireland. Upon the western side, 
there are beds of sea-shells, to appearance inexhaustible ; and 
vast quantities of sea-weed are thrown upon its shores. A ready 
market for produce of every kind, and for cattle, is found at 
Greenock and Glasgow ; and vessels are always ready at Rothsay 
for their conveyance. Besides gabbarts, which may always be 
had; packets from 30 to 40 tons burthen are daily passing between 
Rothsay and Greenock, and a daily mail-boat between Largs and 
Rothsay. From the island being (as has been noticed) begirt by 
the arms of the Frith of the Clyde, the climate is mild,—neither 
experiencing the intense colds of the Mainland in winter, nor 
oppressive heatsinsummer. Snow never falls to any great depth ; 
nor does it, once in a dozen of years, remain four days on the 
ground. In the winter 1808-9, when the ploughs on the north- 
east coast were laid up for five weeks, there were not three days, 
in the course of which, the ploughs of the writer of this article 
were not actually at work. If the thermometer falls so low as 
20 or 22° of Fahrenheit, it is only for a few hours ; and the snow 
lyes so thin, as to be immediately dissipated by a thaw. Though 
I have not had an opportunity of ascertaining the quantity of = 
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by a plaviometer, I know that it is by no means equal to what 
falls in most parts of the west coast. The reason is this :—The 
highest grounds in Bute, not rising more than 400 feet above the 
level of the sea, have little influence upon the clouds. Goatfelt, 
and other mountains in Arran, rising nearly $000 feet from that 
level, attract the clouds, which are carried along (by the south- 
west, the prevailing wind) the Argyleshire mountains, towards 
Greenock and Glasgow, where they discharge their contents, 
leaving Bute comparatively free. I do not therefore believe, that 
more rain falls in Bute than upon the east coast; and it has been 
remarked, that the months of March and April are here, in ge- 
neral, peculiarly dry ; and fogs are unknown in this genial clime. 

Notwithstanding, however, of all the advantages which nature 
has supplied, agriculture, here, is still in its infancy. With a 
very few exceptions, husbandry is conducted in the same way in 
which it was carried on half a century ago. The general plan is, 
dunging upon lea, which gets a deep furrow ; is sown with oats ; 
next year with bear or oats; and so on, every year, with oats, 
till it is no longer capable of producing double the seed. It is 
then allowed to rest ; and one may guess at the kind of pasture 
produced for the poor animals whose misfortune it is to be put 
upon it. The only ground cleaned, is that upon which potatoes 
are raised. Dung is sometimes laid upon the land when bear is the 
crop; but as no measures are taken for freeing it of weeds, they, of 
course, luxuriate ; and the produce is insignificant. Turnip ee 
bandry, and fallow, are hardly known. This is much to be re 
gretted ; as I have seen, from a few patches of wheat after pota- 
toes, samples which would have been esteemed in Marklane. 
The whole work of the year is performed in the spring months ; 
aplough being rarely put in the ground before February; no 
part of the oats is ever sown before April, be the season ever so 
inviting ; and, until the whole land intended for oats is plough- 
ed, no part is sown. From the hard push at this season, both 
men and horses are completely worn out ; though, from this time 
till harvest, except in forming and driving home some bad peat, 
the farmer and his servants are nearly idle. By some, indeed, 
a few shells are driven at this season.——In having been thus 
rae in stating the present state of husbandry in Bute, I 

ve in view the prospect of enabling you to mark the change 
which I hope I shall have the satisfaction to communicate to you 
at no distant period. 

The dawn, and (I trust) the harbinger of a bright agricultural 
day is appearing ; and, though the clouds which have hitherto 
obscured the hemisphere are too dense to be quickly dissipated, 
it is to be hoped that light will ro. penetrate. a 
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The noble proprietor, the Marquis of Bute, was drawn, about 
three years ago, from his princely habitation in the South, to try 
whether the air of Bute could effect, what had been in vain 
sought for in every other quarter—the restoration of the Mat- 
chioness’s health. And, so extensive was the benefit which her 
Ladyship derived, that his Lordship remained in the island near- 
ly two years; and, during that period, laid the foundation of a 
system, which promises fair to give the wished for improvement 
to this favoured spot. 

I am informed, that his Lordship has most liberally permitted 
the gentleman who has the direction of his affairs in this island, 
to lay out ali the money arising from the advance of rents, in 
giving encouragement to the tenants; and this he is executing 
with a degree of zeal which does him infinite credit. He is put- 
ting a ring fence about many of the farms, and has had Mr Ste. 
vens the drainer to point out the lines for the grand outlets, which 
are executed under his eye, and into which he is encouraging the 
farmers to bring the necessary drains ; the course of which he is 
often at the trouble of pointing out, as well as the subdivisions of 
their farms which are surrounded, from the funds I have just 
mentioned. So far a spirit of emulation, in the draining and en. 
closing line, has gone forth. Turnip-husbandry, fallow, liming, 
&c. will, I trust, soon follow; and I hope, ere long, to see good 
farm-houses, otherwise the progress will be slow. Man must 
feel that he has a certain consequence in society, in order to draw 
forth his energies.—I shall to this add a few causes, which I think 
have retarded agriculture in Bute. 

Many of the possessors of the land have employed, and still 
do employ, their little capitals in the herring fishery, and to that 
add their personal aid, as well as that of their sons and depend- 
ants. Thus, the agricultural sinews are completely cut; and if, 
upon their return, money has been acquired, indolence, till it is 
dissipated, is the consequence ; and hence, the difficulty of the 
few who wish to pay attention to the cultivation of the soil, in 
finding labourers. 

’ Another drawback to agricultural improvement, is the exist- 
ence of thirlage,—a heavy bondage, which you, Mr Editor, have 
often deprecated. I do hope, the enlightened mind of the gen- 
tleman who has the chief direction of the island will soon do this 
away. 

A third is, that the attempts made many years ago, having, 
from various causes, failed, threw agriculture further back than 
if such attempts had never been made. The late Earl of Bute 
laid down a sytem, which would have done honour to the most 
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enlightened era of agriculture; and had not his Lordship’s atten- 
tion been engrossed by an attendance at court, which entirely ab- 
stracted him from Bute, the island, instead of bringing up the 
rear, might have led the agricultural band, and thereby have been, 
at the present moment, one of the best cultivated and most beau- 
tiful spots in the British empire. 

Mr Blane, a most respectable gentleman, the present Sheriff- 
substitute of the county, about fifty years ago, showed a most 
laudable cxample ; but, unfortunately for agriculture, his profes- 


sional pursuits prevented him from prosecuting his plans. 


Lord Bute, at that time, expended large sums in enclosing 
lands, and providing tenants from the Mainland; but, at that 
eatly period, nothing short of his Lordship’s presence could have 
effected the change he wished for. The failures which ensued, 
rivetted, more closely than ever, the shackles which his Lordship 
wished to unloose; and the farmers have gone on in the same 
road in which their forefathers had from time immemorial walk 
ed. 

Perhaps the greatest of all drawbacks still remains to be men- 
tioned ; and that is, want of capital,—an evil deeply existing 
at the present moment. In spite of this, however, if farmers 
could be prevailed upon ‘o adopt summer-fallow and turnjp-hus- 
bandry, even to a small extent, much would in a few years be 
accomplished. 

The roads of the island are ill conducted, narrow, and ill kept. 
This is a matter which, I am informed, the gentleman to whom 
I have before alluded is soon to take into serious consideration. 
Indeed, their improvement is one‘of the most important objects 
to the interest of agriculture. 

Colonel Moore has had several ploughing-matches ; and I have 
no doubt, that emulation among the competitors produced a degree 
of attention which would have invain been sought after in any other 
way. Good judges are, however, produced with difficulty, A man 
ought thoroughly to understand both the theory and:practice of 
the art before he undertakes this arduous task. In one of your 
Magazines, I saw a proposal which I highly approve of: it was, 
that judges should go over a number of farms, and give premiums 
to the ploughmen, where they found the work accomplished in 
the most masterly style. 

The cattle here are small, and little attention is paid to the 
breed. ‘Till the fields are more covered with verdure than at pre- 
sent, any attempt to improve it must prove abortive. The horses 
are much superior to what I expected to see. They perform the 
whole work ; cattle never being employed either in plough or 
team. The farms are all re with cattle; there being lit- 
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tle sown grass, and no green food for winter.. A few sheep are 
kept upon each farm; and, upon the north end of the island, 
there are two or three farms entirely devoted to cattle and sheep. 

I have thus, Mr Editor, given you some general idea of the 
present agricultural state of Bute. Permit me just further to 
state, that a few individuals have begun to cultivate the soil in 
the manner which has been so ably taught in your useful Maga- 
zine. Among the number is a medical gentleman, who, two years 
ago, came in search of a milder climate than the north-east coast 
alrorded, and, for his amusement, farms a few acres of ground. 
His expectations with regard to climate were fully answered; and 
he takes every opportunity to recommend the island to those who 
labour under complaints requiring a mild climate, as equal in 
most points to Devonshire, and, in some, surpassing it. 

The ploughs here are in general rude, and drawn, by four 
horses ; but an improvement in this point is fast gaining ground, 
—a great number, of the best construction, having been lately 
imported. I mentioned the encouragement given by enclosures, 
&c. But the best and most effectual encouragement which could 
be given to tenants like those in Bute, where capitals are in 
general small, and where agriculture is in its first stages, would 
be, the distribution of lime in certain quantities,—say from 100 
to 300 bolls of shells to those farmers who could annually show 
the best cultivated field of turnips. This would prove an irre- 
sistible stimulus. Another most efficacious one would be, that 
the farmer who, in proportion to his farm, had, in the course of 
the year, made the greatest exertions, should have a comfortable 
slated dwellinghouse built for him. The annual expense of this, 
over such an estate, would be but trivial, and would be at once 
creditable and profitable to the landlord, and prove of much use 
to the tenantry. 

Another circumstance which would lead rapidly to improve the 
island, would be, attention to roads: and, of all things, let me 
once more say, that thirlage ought to be dispensed with. ‘The pay- 
ment of fowls and some services still exist, but are by no means 
burthensome; and these will gradually, I have no doubt, be ex- 
ploded here, as they are in general in other districts. Many of 
the farms want shelter, which might. be completely afforded by 
the planting some barren hills, of no great extent, and upon parts 
of which there are already fences. Was this accomplished, it 
would be most profitable to the proprietor, most useful to the 
farmer, and render this favoured spot a second paradise. 

This communication should have reached you long ago. Since 
writing it, I have to add, for the encouragement of those who 
may wish to remove from the bleak eastern shore, that the Roth- 
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say markets have, within the last twelve months, materially im- 
proved in the quantity and quality of butcher-meat, and that fine 
fish, in great variety, is abundant. | have also the satisfaction to 
say, that some extensive plantations have been formed, under 
Colonel Moore’s directions; and that agricultural improvements 
are progressive, and labourers more easily found. 

I mentioned, that a great deal of sea-weed is thrown upon the 
island in every storm; but I am sorry to add, that by far the greater 
proportion of it is again swept into the sea: thus, a great deal of 
most valuable manure is lost to the island. An effectual remedy 
against this would be, to permit every farmer to secure as much as 
he chose, as soon as it is thrown ashore. 

Bute, July 1. 1811. A. K. F. H. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Second Letter from * A Laird,’ 
Sir, 

Some of your would-be witty correspondents have been a- 
musing themselves with nibbling at the skirts of my letter, pub- 
lished in Number XXXV. of your Magazine; but have wise- 
ly left the main subject untouched. Hence I conclude, that the 
public in general are convinced of the extreme impropriety of 
that excessive liberality lavished by some landlords upon their te- 
nants in buildings and foolish indulgences, contrary to the good 
old system. It is, however, lamentable to perceive an evil, which 
cannot be defended in theory, daily gaining ground in practice. 
Superb dwelling and office-houses are still erected, in spite of all 
my pains to expose the absurdity of wasting money upon them. 
Encouragement is thus given to consume that precious time in 
convivial entertainments, and in gadding abroad to return visits, 
which weuld be more profitably employed in attending to farming 
operations. Mark the consequences. ‘ In East Lothian,’ writes 
a Welchman, No. XLIV. of your Magazine, p. 456. ‘ farmers 
* live in a style superior to our squires. ‘Their dinners are served 
‘ up in a high style; their sideboards are set out in the most 
* splendid manner; andevery thing went so smooth and so easy, that 
‘ I was satisfied it was their usual way.’ Now, Sir, where is the libe- 
ral landlord who will hold up his face in justificationof suchdoings? 
Is it not matter of serious regret, that these farmers can find no 
better way of {pending their gains? or rather, indeed, that they 
fhould have fuch advantageous bargains, as tempts them to mimic 
the manners of their betters? Is there a foberminded tenant, 
who would not bluth to have a sideboard in his houfe, or a fingle 
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bottle of wine, except at a chriftening or a funeral? How much 
more natural is it, and better for the community, that farmers 
fhould mind their bufinefs,—fare fparingly, as their fathers did,— 
and leave fine houf s and high hving, to ws their lairds? For nobody 
can be fo very blind as not to fee that the money, thus idly fquan- 
dered in fhow and extravagance, would be better in our pockets un- 
der the name of additional rent? Perhaps, indeed, I might ex- 
cufe {uch a rout once a year or fo, when the farmer has no fami-' 
ly or near relations to heir his fubftance, and when he can af- 
ford the expenfe ; though certainly it would be more to his cre- 
dit, and no {mali faving to the heritors and his brother tenants, 
were he to give the amount to the parifh poor; and his name 
would then be enrolled with honour among the charitable dona- 
tors of dinners and coals, who are blazoned yearly in the newf- 
papers about Chriftmas. 

Your would-be laird infinuates ironically, that whatever rent we 
draw, is diflipated in gambling, &c. And pray, what chen? Isit 
not ourown? And may we not do with our own what we pleafe? 
Is not the land ours? So alfo fhou!d be its produce, except what 
is barcly neceffary to reimburfe tenants for their outlay, and to 
feed and clothe them and their families. When part of our ine 


come fuflices for us and our families, may we not, and fhould we 
not, let the remainder fly abroad for the public good? And 


where is the difference to fociety, whether we give balls and fetes, 
or bet at cards or dice, horferaces or cockfights, or frequent ta- 
yerns, or vifit ladies of pleafure? In all thefe inftances, the mo- 
ney circulates, and we are gratified, each according to his fancy. 
And have not we a better right to be thus gratified in {pending the 
produce of our eftates, which comes to us without toil, than they, 
who have nothing but what they earn, by the ingenuity of their 
heads, the labour of their hands, and the fweat of their brows? 
Would it not vex a faint or an angel, to fee fellows of this de- 
{cription prefuming, out of the profits of our own land, to vie 
with us in Gdeboards and dinners, in drefs and equipage, in gal- 
loping horfes and kept miftrefles? I confefs, indeed, that this 
lait particular is lefs galling, and more pardonable, than the others 
are; becaufe, if the population be thereby increafed, the com- 
munity will be more benefited than by the unneceflary confumpt 
of its provifions at {plendid feafts. But I am no advocate even 
for this leaft of fuch difgraceful evils; and I can think upon no 
furer way of checking thefe daring infringements of our pre- 
rogatives, than keeping the noses of thefe alpiring gentry at the 
grindstone, by {crewing up their rents. Common fenfe muit teach 
them, that, in ftridt juftice, heir gains upon our farms fhould 
belong to us; and that to wafte thefe in entertaining one another, 
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or in any kind of luxury and fhow, is grofs injuftice to us; al- 
though, unfortunately, there is no law for punifhing it. 

Befides, Sir, let me afk this would-be laird, if farmers do not 
gamble as generally and as deeply as latrds? Are not fpecula- 
tions in cattle, grain, &c. as much gambling as the ftocks, the 
turf, or the dicebox ? Are not as many fortunes made and ruin- 
ed in the one way as in the other? And how many farmers dab- 
ble in both! But when a proprietor is dipped over head and ears 
by unlucky ftrokes of fortune, nobody fuffers ; he has a capital in 
terra firma ; and when it is brought to the market, his debts of 
honour are all difcharged 5 and furely he need not be uneafy a- 
bout his other creditors, who, for the moft part, are only tradef- 
men, brought into vogue and fafhionable employment under his 
patronage, and who confequently only lofe what, without him, 
they never could have gained. As for himfelf, if his friends have 
not influence to get him a penfion, they can at leaft give him a 
among them, to try his luck on the Continent or in the Eaft 

ndies ; in all which, fociety is no more affeled than if fuch a 
thing had never happened. © But a vaft proportion of farmers have 
no capital, except the ftock upon their farms, and even that, 
fometimes, is not altogether free froin debt: They deal entirely 
upon credit; and when one fails, through unfortunate or too 
extenfive {peculations (not to fpeak of living beyond his income), 
he involves numbers who were never obliged to him for a fhilling, 
—not only thofe from whom he purchafed, but relations and 
companions, and even neighbours, who, out of pure good-will, 
lent their names to his accommodation-bills. A general failure 
enfues ; everybody is more or lefs a lofer;—except the landlord, 
who feizes upon the ftock,—and bankers, who, by a multiplication 
of fecurities, are fure to get payment of their bills. To guard a- 
gainft thefe mifchievous abufes of agricultural fpeculations, from 
my fincere regard for the intereft cf farmers, I would humbly pro- 
pofe fuch a rife of rent as fhould leave them little means to game 
ble with, or get credit from bankers. 

But all this is mere digreffion, into which I have been led by the 
farcaftic remark of your correfpondent ; for it is really of no mo- 
ment to us, how much our tenants gamble, or how extravagantly 
they live, while they pay us {winging rents, and afk no outlays cn 
fine houfes. ‘To thcfe two main points I wifh to direét the atter- 
tion of landlords. With regard to the latter, more than enough 
has already been faid to diffuade them, if poflible, from the pro- 
fufe and fenfelefs liberality of laying out unneceffarily, or rather 
throwing away, hundreds, and even thoufands, to accommodate 
their tenants with palaces and luxuries above their ftation. And 
with refpeét to the former, we certainly have it in our own power 
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to take care of ourfelves,—by requiring fore-rent in all our leafes, 
—by prefcribing a fixed and ftri€t rotation of crops,—and, above 
all, by peremptorily prohibiting subtenants and assignees. This 
laft reftriGion is zealoufly oppoied by a certain clafs of your cor- 
refpondents, fuch as, the Secretary, or a Member, of the Edadle- 
sione Club, 2nd one Mr Andrew Steele, W.S., who reprefent 
it as il/iberal, and hard upon farmers. Can it have a ftronger re- 
commendation ?—except that it is condemned by you, Mr Con- 
dué€tor, who certainly have no land, elfe you would not hold fen- 
timents fo hoftile to the Janded intereft. You have even publith- 
ed the form of a leafe, drawn up by this fame writer, faid to be 
at the defire, or with the approbation of a Society of Agricultural 
Gentlemen, in which this falutary claufe is not merely omitted, 
but liberty is aCually given to the tenant to difpofe of his farm, 
as he does of the cattle and grain upon it, to the beft advantage. 
Can any body conceive greater impudence? Pray, how many fuch 
leafes have been drawn up by the faid Mr Steele, for himfelf, or his 
agricultural employers, or the members of the Eddleftone Club? 
Or have the wife and /ideral junto as much Jand among them, as 
would make one fizable farm? Yet they muft pretend, forfooth, 
to dictate the terms on which we who have land fhould let it! 
So bachelors boaft of managing wives, and bringing up children. 
What does it fignify, that the arguments adduced in fupport of 
their opinion are folid and conclufive ? Will any man tell me fe- 
rioufly, that it is as reafonable to transfer a leafe of my land, as 
the cows or horfes which feed upon it? At this rate, a leafe, 
like cattle, might be fold and refold at the fame fair, or carried 
to all the markets in the country, or expofed to fale by the ham- 
mer at Wordfworth’s. Let us, therefore, hear no more of the 
hardfhips to which farmers are fubjeéted, by having their hands 
thus tied up; let not our feelings be moved by complaints,—that 
they are in a worfe condition than any other clafs of fubjects,— 
that manufacturers and merchants can not only bring the articles, 
which they make or buy, to the beft market, but can fell their 
very tools, warchoufes, im fhort their whole property, and remove 
toanether place 3 whereas farmers, like the palaces built for them, 
are fixed to the fame fpot till their leafes expire; and that, when 
one of them dics, his heir at law, whether fon, or brother, or ne- 
phew, or coufin, wherever he is, or whatever be his occupation, 
mutt leave all to commence farming, of which he knows nothing, 
or forfeit the capital funk in beneficial improvements ;—that the 
foldier and failor muft quit his Majefly’s fervice, even on the eve 
of honourable promotion, and return from diftant climes ;—that 
the banker or merchant mutt give up his lucrative and flourifhing 


conceims, and the tradefiman his profitable workfhop, or tamely 
fuffer 
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fuffer a landlord to pocket the fruits of much judicious outlay, in- 
duftry and labour. 

All this may be very true; but is it not a grofs and infulting 
libel on all the landed gentlemen of the prefent day, and their an- 
ceftors? Is not the landlord’s right to choofe his own tenant, and 
to feclude a fubfet, coeval with the very exiftence of leafes? Has 
it not been uniformly maintained, and inferted in every leafe, by 
every landlord in every age? Is there a fingle leafe without it at 
this precious hour, except, perhaps, a folitary one or two, grant- 
ed by fome filly upftart, who knows no better, and is fond of 
being thought newfangled ? Now, Sir, is not this invariable and 
long-eftablifhed pratice, a fufficient anfwer to every objection and’ 
argument ? To allege that it is wrong, and fhould be abandoned, 
is to reafon againft faéts, and to affert, in plain and ftrong lan- 
guage, that the framers of the law fecuring the jus delectiis, and 
all grantors of leafes in conformity with it, from generation to ge- 
neration, have been, and ftill are, either a parcel of fools, igno- 
rant of their own true intereft and that of the public, or wilful 
and bafe oppreffors of the poor tenantry ; and that the only way 
left to !anded proprietors of efcaping from bot! imputations, is to 
relinquifh this antient appendage of their dignity,—this diftin- 
guifhing and darling privilege of a Laird. But I retort upon fuch 
flimfy reafoners, the charge of ignorance and folly; becaufe they 
evidently know not, or refleé not, that even an abufe, when con- 
tinued for centuries, changes its nature, and becomes an excel- 
lence; that wrong, by long ufage, may be converted into right ; 
and that a courfe of years will accuftom the fhoulders to bear a 
grievous load of oppreffion with fo little pain as fcarcely to be felt. 
Suppofing, therefore, the reftri€tion in queftion to be a grievance, 
habit has made it fo eafy, that nobody objeéts to a leafe for con- 
taining it; and farmers thrive fo well under the burden, that it 
is diflicult to conceive how they could thrive better, were it ree 
moved. 

I have obferved, with no {mall concern, that the greateft part 
of decifions, in caufes on this and fimilar points between maf- 
ter and tenant, have been given by our Supreme Court in fa- 
vour of the latter. How can it be otherwife, in the prefent ftate 
of the Bench? What other recommendations have our Judges, 
but talents, profeffional knowledge, and integrity? Do they not 
all, or nearly all, want the moft effential of all qualifications, 
large paternal eftates, and near alliance, by blood, with families 
of extenfive property? How can it be expected, that men, pro- 
moted folely on account of their merit, without any regard to 
their territorial poileflions or great connexions, and who confe- 
quently have no other revenue than their falaries, and the favings 
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of their earnings at the Bar, fhall be as independent Judges, as 
gentlemen who draw an ample rent from their lands ?—fhall re- 
gard the jus delectis with the fame favourable eye ?—or entertain 
the fame laudable predilection for the antient and unalienable 
rights and privileges of Landlords? Iam fure they cannot accufe 
me of treating them with any difrefpe€t, when, in addition to 
their acknowledged qualifications, I with every one of them was, 
like myfelf, A Lairp. 


ee 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On sundry Agricultural Improvements; and Iron Gates recom- 
mended. With Figures of these Gates. 
Sir, 

AtTHovuGH brought up in the Highlands of Ayrshire, I was 
always more attached to the piough.-tail than the shepherd’s crook, 
for which my father designed me. About thirty years ago, he 
put me into my present possession, and retired at that time hime 
self. ‘The quantity of arable ground in the farm, consisted of a- 
bout nine acres of croft land, and the rest outfield, which was 
ploughed three years, and-rested three. ‘The nine acres of croft, 
an rotation, received all the dung on the farm that was produced 
from about 24 head of black cattle, young and old, and four of 
five horses. ‘There were no enclosures; few potatoes were raise 
ed ; and little time was spent in farm management. Coals were 
then purchased for 34d. a load,—as much as a horse could carry 
on his back. Such was the practice of husbandry, at the time al- 
luded to, in ali my neighbourhood, and in a great part of the 
county besides, and which I for some time pursued. Hearing, 
however, of improvements in other parts, and the great benefit 
arising therefrom, as well as pleasure, I turned my mind to the 
subject ; and many a heather bush have I since removed from 
ats antient seat. 

I first began on a field adjoining to the farm-house, of about 
five acres. It was in what we called four-falls ;—had, I suppose, 
for generations received its largest proportion of dung, and was 
become a complete nest of weeds. I turned it into three; and 
with potatoes in drills, cleaned the middle fall; sowed it down 
with ryegrass, red and white clover, for which I had then to 
send thirty miles. By my guess, I gave it 4 lib. of red, and 4 of 
white, per acre. They all grew well; and I was very proud of 
my success, as there was none else in the parish. ‘The second 
part I cleaned in the same manner as the first. I sowed it down 
with ryegrass and red clover; but was disappointed of the vm 
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till too late, as I then thought—having no example near me, nor any 
person that could inform me, but obliged to grope my way, as it 
were, in the dark. When both parts came to be pastured, I was 
much surprised to see, although both patches were of the same 
soil, and both treated in the same manner, my cows would not 
feed upon the second part, but when constrained to it. E then 
saw the want of the white clover; for the red was ali gone, the 
sheep in spring having rooted it out; which they do by driving 
away the light soil with their feet from the root, as they work 
the snow in winter. As the land was in good order, I thought 
the white clover would come of itself, as 1 had heard that it did 
in Joamy soils; but this was a light soil upon sand. The second 
year was little better than the first ; the colour so much lighter, 
that, on the opposite side of the river, at a mile distant, you 
could have pointed out the difference between the first and se- 
cond part of the field. I then began to examine them more 
minutely, and found the second part all overrun with what we 
call crowtoes; while, in the first part, there were almost none : 
The white clover, being a creeping plant, and much earlier than 
the crowtoes, had completely got the better of them. In a lucky 
fit of passion, I gave it a good top-dressing ; the white clover 
came, and the filthy crowtoes disappeared. The third part 
cleaned in the same way, but did not miss the white clover, (nor 
never have since). ‘This plot now assumed the same appearance 
as the first piece had done, and cattle pastured it as freely. 

I have sometimes observed, in the neighbourhood of large 
towns, that potatoes are set very straight in drills; and that, 
from the luxuriousness of the shaws, and the want of air, they 
are never well tasted. Would these farmers plant potatoes of the 
late and early kinds row about, they might, when they took up 
the early ones with the plough, or the three-pronged grape turn- 
ed like a hawk, earth up the late ones safely, without any hurt 
to the shaws. I have more potatoes, and better tasted, when 
planted at three feet, or three and a half, than at two feet and a 
half ; while the land is more perfectly cleaned, and a greater 
quantity of work executed. 

About three years ago, a small pamphlet fell into my hands, 
written by a Mr Bailey, on Manures, which every farmer should 
have, though I. am afraid it will soon be out of print. I im- 
mediately fell into some of ,his plans for making up of manures; 
and, from the dishwashings at the kitchen-door, soap-suds, &c, 
mixed with moss and coal-ashes, I last year made upwards of 
forty cart-loads. What I had collected in 1808, I put upon very 
bad land, after three furrows, for bear ;—had a good crop; and 
when thrashed out, each Winchester bushel weighed 494 lib. Eng- 
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lish; and this year I tried it with turnips, which are equal to those 
manured with farm-yard dung. The ensuing year I will plant 
potatoes with what I have made. The following is the method 
I pursue. Every two or three weeks, I turn two cart-load of moss 
into the gutter that carries off the washings from the door; I 
break it small, and the washings run upon it for that time: I then 
throw it out, and the coal-ashes are thrown upon it, and every 
other nuisance from the house. It is turned over before being 
used, and becomes excellent manure. I keep always moss at the 
byre-door, which sucks up all the urine of the cattle. 


In Number 40th of your valuable Magazine, there is a draw- 
ing and description of Gates that appear very proper ; but, from 
the high price of wood and workmanship, they are very expen- 
sive. Ihave often recommended to trustees on the Fighroad, 
and different proprietors in the county, the making of malleable 
iron gates as the cheapest ; and some toll-bar gates of that metal 
are now erected, which are much approven of. Gates 8% feet 
wide, and consisting of five bars, may be had for about 2/.; and, 
with the mineral brown tar, that adheres well to iron, may be 
painted for 4d. Proprietors might erect them themselves, their 
tenants paying the interest, and being bound to uphold them in 
the same manner ; or the tenants may erect them, and be paid for 
them, like houses, at the expiry of the lease. From their durable 
nature, they are in the end much cheaper than timber ones, which, 
if made of Scotish fir, will not last above six or seven years, 
and are then good for nothing ; but when the iron gate fails, as 
fail at one time or other it must, little will be lost. Yours, &c. 

Banks of Ayr, Dec. 22d, 1810. 

NOTE. 

Thinking well of the above communication, but wishing some 

explanation of some parts of it, an application was made to 

our respectable correspondent, from whom the following ad- 
ditional information has lately been received. 


I am doubtful that I have been too long in answering your let- 
ter: but I delayed a reply, from a wish to do so in an ample man- 
ner. The gentleman from whom I had the drawings, however, 
being from home, I could not obtain the price of the gates, on 
which there is no price marked ; and for those that are marked, 
I have sent you the weight by the yard in length; so that any ° 
one can calculate the expense, by the size he wishes to have 
them. 

The top and bottom rails, and the upright posts at the = 
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of the gates of which drafts were sent you, are made of bars 
1iths inch broad, by }ths. of an inch thick; which weigh 6} 
lib. per yard in length. All the other rails are made of bars 
1ith inch broad, by jths inch thick; and these bars weigh 5}. 
lib. per yard. ‘The rivets will weigh 2 lib.; they may vary a 
little, but not much, and are the lightest bars made here at pre- 
sent. The Company who manufacture these gates will, I think, 
soon make them to any extent; and intend also to make slighter 
iron bars, such as will answer for other gates than those marked ; 
but they would be too heavy, if made with their present iron. 
I have no interest in the works; but I most sincerely say, that 
iron gates are in the end much cheaper than wooden ones, and 
not so heavy; and they may be hung upon a common post. In 
this neighbourhood they are now making iron ploughs, which 
seem to do very well, and are not much heavier than those made 
of wood. ; R. A. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

Havine lately corresponded with Thomas Johnes, Esq. of 
Hafod, in Wales, M. P., concerning his success in letting land 
upon the principles suggested by Lord Kames, which Dr An- 
derson says that gentleman was setting about in 1798, I take 
the liberty of handing you a copy of the reply made to my ap- 
plication ; and this I am induced to do, because it not only 
gives a good picture of the candour and liberality of Mr Johnes, 
but may also serve some of your young friends who are in- 
clined to travel southwards. 

* I wish I could give you a satisfactory account of the success 
‘ of Lord Kames’s lease ; but my country is not forward enough 
‘ for the experiment to succeed. It was not well understood ; 
‘ and no tenant would accept of such a lease. I have let some 
‘farms to Kentish men on twenty-five years leases; they to 
‘manage the ground as they please for twenty years ; and then 
‘ to submit to such a mode of cropping as I shall direct for the 
‘ remaining five years. I doubt of this answering: as I believe 
‘the best mode to be, to let the tenant act as he pleases, pro- 
‘ vided he commit no waste, and pay his rent regularly. Should 
‘ waste be committed, the amount, &c. to be settled by arbi- 
‘ trators mutually chosen, and they to fix on an umpire. 

* Should any of your neighbours, with a capital, want some 
‘very extensive farms close by Hafod, I shall beg of you to 
‘ mention that I have such to let, which will be vacant 12th 
‘ May 1812. My friend, Mr Robson, at Belford, can give any 

* particulars : 
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* particulars: They are extensive, and capable of great im- 

‘ provement. I believe, in the whole, there may be upwards of 
* 6000 statute acres, with excellent buildings on the principal 
* farm. And every encouragement will be. given by me to 
* good substantial tenants.’ 

As I think the above exemplary for its liberality, and that the 
publication thereof would do credit to its author, and be useful 
to the public, you are specially authorized to insert it in the 

Farmer’s Magazine, provided you state that I have taken it up- 
on me to do so, for the above reasons, without consulting Mr 
Johnes. Iam, yours, &c. 


Cuas. FInDLATER. 





NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

We are much obliged to our good friend, Mr Findlater, for tran- 
scribing the above letter, and furnishing us with a copy thereof. 
At his request, we have given it immediate insertion; and shall, 
with submission, offer one or two remarks upon its contents. 

In the first place, Lord Kames’s scheme of a lease required 
too much machinery to set it in motion; and, besides, was too 
complicated to be relished by agriculturists of any description. 
To the best of our knowledge, it was never acted upon; a cir- 
cumstance which does not furnish matter for much regret, be- 
cause we are firmly convinced, that, in a lease of moderate 
Jength (say thirty or thirty-eight years) every necessary encou- 
ragement may be given to the making of those improvements 
which, in our opinion, fall within the province of the tenant. 
Even under leases of nineteen or twenty-one years, the manage- 
ment of land may be such, as neither to deteriorate the proper- 
ty, nor prove injurious to the occupier, provided improvements 
are not in their first stage ; under which circumstance, a longer en- 
durance of lease seems to be absolutely necessary. Weare aware, 
that nothing hitherto said can, strictly speaking, be understood as an 
answer to the arguments of Lord Kames in favour of permanent 
leases;—arguments, after all, which we must view as more speci- 
ous than solid, as shall shortly be shown, His Lordship argues, 
that towards the close of every lease, there must be an unimprov- 
ing period; during which, melioration, on the part of the tenant, 
will cease, unless the compulsion of regulations be substituted to 
enforce improvement. A compulsion of this kind, however, he 
says, generally proves a weak and inefficient substitute for the 
more powerful motive of private interest ; therefore, it is pro- 
posed by his Lordship that the tenant shall have such an interest 
in the ground, as to secure him in an adequate recompense or 
return for what may be called unexhausted improvements. y » 
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der this security, it is presumed by his Lordship that improve- 
ments would never stop—a circumstance we are not clear a- 
bout, as-it is by no means practically true, that those possessed 
of the very longest leases are always the greatest improvers. 
In fact, the most vigorous exertions are always made at the com- 
mencement of a lease, of which we could give several instances, 
all within our eye, where perhaps as much, if not more, money has 
been expended upon lime, &c. since Whitsunday last, as was ex- 
pended by the old tenants upon improvements of every kind 
during the whole period of their leases. Now, admitting that 
a non-improving period occurs at the end of every lease, may 
not this be made up by an increased exertion at the commence- 
ment of a new one? Certainly it may; nay, almost in every 
case, it actually takes place, provided the lease under which pos- 
session is held be so constructed as to allow full time to reap the 
fruit of these exertions. Even in the last four years of a lease, 
it is the interest of a tenant to have his land equally clean as in 
any of the preceding years. To be sure, it is not then his inter- 
est to purchase lime, dig drains, erect fences, and to do several 
things which formerly might have been expedient; but, as the 
whole manure made upon the premises must always be applied, 
the ground cannot be impoverished, provided judicious regulations 
relative to grass and fallows have been enacted: Ina word, as 
the tide of the sea always rises highest when the former fall has 
been very low, so, in like manner, it may reasonably be expect- 
ed that any cessation of improvements for a few years at the con- 
elusion of one lease, is much more than compensated and made 
up by the extra exertions which uniformly take place at the com- 
mencement of another. 

In the second place, though happy to observe that the condi- 
tions of lease proposed by Mr Johnes are prima facie abundant- 
ly liberal, yet, we are bound in duty to remark, that the term 
waste would need some explanation, before any tenant, at least 
any Scotch tenant, can safely sign a lease wherein that term is 
included. We understand that ploughing of grass land comes 
under the description of committing waste; very probably the term 
may be extended to the sowing of an extra quantity of wheat; as 
the term commit no waste (the phrase used by Mr Johnes) seems 
to be ane of those convenient stipulations which may be used 
to harass a tenant when the Jandlord is displeased with him ; somes 
thing like the good old Scots clause, of managing according to the 
tules of good husbandry, has been too often used in this country. 
We wish Mr Johnes to get good tenants, because he seems to de- 
serve them; and should he get tenants of that description, we ven- 
ture to say, it is not for his interest to tie them up too closely at any 
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period. We highly approve of discretionary management during 
four-fifths of leases; and in the concluding fifth, beg leave to 
suggest, that the restrictions should be confined to grass, fal- 
low, and mode of cropping; or, in other words, to keeping a 
farm in shape. ‘The quantity of grass ought to be regulated by 
the soil of each farm, and other local circumstances ; only taking 
care that the whole is sown upon land properly summer-fallowed 
and manured, otherwise little benefit may be derived from the 
regulation. With regard to fallow, perhaps one-sixth of the a- 
rable laud may be a sufficient quantity ; turnips, if drilled and 
horse-hoed, being considered in the same light as summer fallow. 
As to the mode of cropping, no regulation seems necessary ex- 
cept this simple one, viz. That leguminous and culmiferous crops 
are to be taken alternately during the last five years. This rule 
is given, under the supposition that the lands of Mr Johnes are 
of such a quality as to admit of alternate husbandry ; for, if any 
considerable part of them are of moorish or inferior soils, green 
crops could not be extensively cultivated with any prospect of ad- 
vantage. 

When on the subject of leases, it may be added, that we 
were sorry to learn of a considerable estate in Scotland being 
lately set in a very different way than what we have here re- 
commended. ‘The leases (we beg pardon, the agreements) are 
only for nine years; but that is not the worst part of the bar- 
gain, as, according to the information communicated to us, the 
tenants are taken bound to execute whatever improvement the 
proprietor or his factor may point out, without being consulted 
at all in the business. This is retrograding with a vengeance ; 
and if the estate is improved under such agreements, it must be 
acknowledged, that Scotish proprietors, for a century back, have 
acted under the influence of mistaken principles, when they con- 
sidered that open leases, and a kind of discretionary management, 
were absolutely necessary to secure the improvement of their e- 
states. N. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


A Table for dividing a Triangle into Ten or any lesser 
Number of equal Parts. 
Sir, 


In your Magazine, vol. XI. p. 87th, there is a method pointed 

out by R. G. for dividing a triangle, by the assistance of loga- 

rithms, into any number of equal parts; with a request to Calcu- 

‘Jator, who first broached the business, that, if he could simplify 

the operation still further, he would confer a benefit on many nr 
tie 
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tical farmers. As nothing of that kind has been déne, the follow- 
ing method is offered. Many farmers haye a case of mathematical 
instruments, who do not trouble their Seats much about loga- 
rithms. In this method, except in calculating the annexed Table, 
they are not used. The ‘Table will answer for all triangles, to the 
extent of ten divisions inclusive, by the assistance of the line of 
lines, on that admirable instrument, the sector. 

For the benefit of the less experienced, { beg leave to premise 
the method of taking distances on the sector. ‘There are two sorts 
of distances which may be taken from the line of lines, the daterad 
distance, and the transverse distance. 

Lateral distance is the distance taken by the compasses on one 
of the scales only, beginning at the centre of the sector. 

Transverse distance is the distance taken between any two cor- 
responding divisions of the scales of the line of lines, the legs of 
the sector being in an angular position, that is, one foot of the 
compasses is set on a division (7 for instance) in the scale on one 
leg of the sector, and the other foot is extended to the like divi- 
sion (7) in the scale of the line of lines, on the other leg of the 
sector. 

It must be observed, also, that each of the sectoral scales has 
three parallel lines, across which the divisions on the scale are 
marked. Now, in taking transverse distances, the points of the 
compasses must be always set on the inside line, or that next the 
inner edge of the leg ; for that line only, in cach scale, runs to the 
centre. 

This being premised, we proceed to exemplify the use of the 
Table. ‘The general rule is: ‘Take in your compasses the length 
of the base of your triangle, and make it a transverse distance on 
the line of lines, to the number of parts in which your triangle is 
to be divided ; then take from the sector, thus opened, the trans- 
verse distances of the numbers marked in the Table, correspond- 
ing to the number of parts in which your triangle is to be divided, 
and apply them successively, each from the point A on the base 
of the triangle (see figure, vol. X. p. 196). Thus, suppose the 
triangle is to be divided into three equal parts: Take in your com- 
passes the length of the base AC; make it a transverse distance to 
3 and $ on the line of lines : From the sector thus opened take the 
transverse distance of 1.732, being the length of the first division 
in the Table in the line 3, of equal parts, and apply it from A to 
1; then take the transverse distance of 2.449, the length of the 
second division in the line 3, and apply it from A to2; then'lines 
drawn from 1 and 2, parallel to BC, will divide the triangle into 
three equal parts, as required. Again: let us take Calculator’s 
great triangle, mentioned in vol. XI. p. 42d, to be divided into 
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eight equal parts: Take the base AC, and make it a transverse 
distance to 8 and 8 on the line of lines; then take from the sec- 
tor, thus opened, the transverse distance of 2.828, being the 
length of the first division in the line 8 of equal parts, and lay 
it off from A to a, and so proceed for the other points of division, 
as above directed. Now the line Aa, or Al, may be measured by 
the scale by which the triangle was projected. We know it, from 
the calculation in page 42d, to be 31.61 chains. But it may be 
measured by that noble instrument the sector itself; to do which, 
proceed thus: Take in your compasses the length of the base 
AC: we know it to measure 89.44 ehains ; make it a transverse 
distance to 89.44 and 89.44 on the line of lines (the I. 2. 3. &c. 
in that line are now to be reckoned 10. 20. 30. &c.); then take 
in your compasses the length of the line Aa: with this opening of 
the compasses (the sector lying flat upon your Table), move their 
points backwards and forwards on the two lines of lines, till you 
get their points to rest exactly on the same number on each line, 
and that number is the length of the line Aa, and will turn out 
to be $1.61. ’ 

It may not be amiss to observe, that, when a triangle is to be 
divided into two or three equal parts, the divisions 8 and 9 may 
be more commodiously used. Thus, for two parts: Make the 
base a transverse to 8 and 8, and lay off from A the transverse 
distance of the number 5.656, corresponding to A—+ in that line. 
And for three parts: Make the base a transverse distance to 9 and 
9, and lay off from A the transverse distances of the numbers 
corresponding to A—3 and A—6 in that line. 

I may have beena little prolix in my directions ; but my inten- 
tion was to make the whole procedure perfectly plain to those who 
may be supposed not to be much conversant in these matters. 

Iam, Sir, yours, &c. J. M. 

Sst August, 1811. 


The Table. 


(Equal 
| Parts.| A.1| Aw2|A.u8 | A. AG | A.w7|A...8 | A.u9 


5.916 | 6.480 

56 | 6.324 | 6.928 | 7.483 
6.708 | 7.348 | 7.939 | 8.485 
7.070| 7.745 | 8.366 | 8.944 | 9.486 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


' On the Origin, Qualities, and Uses of Moss Earth. By William 
Aiton, Strathaven.. Being an Epitome of his enlarged Publica- 
tion, undertaken at the Desire, and under the Patronage, of the 
HiGHuLanp Society. 


{Continued from No. XLVII. p. 331.) 


Sir, Strathaven, \st October, 1811. 
My last communication concluded with directions for break- 
ing up and reclaiming Aill moss, or that species of waste land 
where, from its declivity, or the permeable nature of the sub- 
soil, the moss-earth has only risen a few inches, not in proper 
moss, but in a sort of dry, deaf, inert, black mould, approach- 
ing to moss. The method there recommended in cultivating such 
land, is the same as would be proper to be pursued if the ground 
had been altogether free of such incrustation of moss; with a due 
application of hot lime, and other stimulating manures, to render 
the vegetable matter, which has grown over the surface, soluble ; 
reduce and separate its organic parts, and convert it into manure 
for succeeding crops. If the soil over which the incrustation of 
black earth has risen be clay, or of a dense quality, it would re- 
quire to be fallowed for two seasons, to dry it, open its pores, 
and render it fertile: But if the soil be sandy, as is most common 
under that species of moss, fallowing could be of no use, further 
than one course, to reduce the surface to proper form. A crop of 
potatoes or turnip, with dung and some hot lime to bring the 
moss-earth into putrefaction, followed by a white crop with grass- 
seeds, would be the most proper course in sandy or dry soils, 

With these directions I intended to have closed that part of the 
subject. But as I find, from a correspondence which I have had 
with the Board of Agriculture, for whom I have undertaken to 
draw up the chapter on Waste Lands, of the general report for 
Scotland, that the Honourable Board, and their intelligent Secre- 
tary, are partial to the English mode of reclaiming every species of 
waste land by paring and burning, I find it necessary to say a few 
words more on the subject. 

Iam not a stranger to that mode of reclaiming waste land, 
having seen it practised in many parts of England, and some- 
times in Scotland, and read many excellent communications 
to the Board, county surveys, and other agricultural writings, 
wherein paring and burning was recommended, not only on waste 
land, but also on the richest and best old pastures. but as these 
plans of improvement did not seem to me the most eligible 
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I endeavoured to shun disputes on that subject, as to the break- 
ing up of waste land; disapproved of burning (especially in the 
Way it is generally executed in Scotland) as to moss; and repra- 
bated, in strong terms, the practice of paring and burning old 
rich pasture. 

My observations on these subjects did not meet with the ap- 
probation of the intelligent Secretary; but whatever may be my 
Opinions on that, or any other subject, it would be presump- 
tuous, and most unreasonable, for me to insist on their being pre- 
served in a general report; which, though the original sketch be 
drawn up by individuals, is ultimately to be laid before the Sove- 
reign and both Houses of Parliament, as the result of the labours 
and opinions of the Honourable Board. 

In communications, however, of this nature, written and sign- 
ed by myself, I trust I shall give no offence even to those who 
may differ from me in opinion thereanent, by stating with can- 
dour, and all manner of freedom, my sentiments on that sub- 
ject. Iam still humbly of opinion, that to pare and burn the ac- 
cumulated vegetable matter formed on the surface of rich old pas- 
ture, is a practice as barbarous as any that ever sprung from con- 
ceited ignorance. I shall state my opinion of burning deep moss, 
when I come to treat of reclaiming flow moss: But it is also ne- 
cessary to notice here, how far it seems proper, in the species of 
waste under consideration. 

[ 2m humbly of opinion, that, wherever a thin incrustation of 
moss-earth, or black mould approaching to moss, is found incum- 
bent on, or has been mixed by the plough with, a cold, damp, ad- 
hesive, meagre clay soil, and that moss-earth or vegetable mould 
has become (as it generally is in such situations) more insoluble 
than ordinary moss, and cannot be reduced to putrefaction by the 
caustic powers of lime, or others the most stimulating manures ; 
burning the moss or black mould, and torrefying, with it, as great 
a portion as possible of the sterile adhesive clay, is the most pro- 
per course that can in all such cases be followed. In all other si- 
tuations that I know, burning produces a luxuriant crop or two, 
at/the expense of those that follow; but, in the case here re- 
commended, the burning corrects the greatest defect in the soil, 
and renders it capable of permanent fertility. 

The great defect of a poor, damp, adhesive clay soil, is, that it 
is $0 close in its pores, that moisture cannot escape, or the roots 
of vegetables penetrate. It is cold, chilling mortar, when wet, 
and adhesive clods when dry. The vegetable matter formed from 
the crops that grow on such soils, in high distriets, and even the 
slung that is applied to it, is chilled, and kept stationary, by the 
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cold clay and mo'sture which it retains. Until its pores are open- 
ed, it will not become fertile or productive. 

Burning the moss, or insoluble vegetable mould, ox such land 
and torrefying as large a portion as possible of the clay, is, of all 
other methods, the most proper, with land of that description. 
The ashes of the moss, or vegetable matter, which could not be 
rendered sufficiently soluble, by any other means yet known, will 
yield a crop or two; and the barnt earth, being mixed into the 
soil, will open its pores, to Iet the chilling moisture escape, give 
scope to the roots of plants, and render it capable of permanent 
fertility. 

As the burning must have exhausted the whole vegetable mat- 
ter in the soil, and as no ground can be productive until it is im- 
pregnated with such matter, in some degree disposed to yield to 
putrefaction, I would recommend to apply, after the first crop, 
a good dressing of moss compost, that has been brought under 
fermentation by being mixed with dung, lime, or some other sti- 
mulant, before being Spread on the soil. After the pores of the 
clay have been opened by torrefaction, and the moss brought into 
a proper state of putrescence, by dung, &c. before it was applied 
to the soil, there will be no danger of that moss becoming again 
insoluble, like that which had been formed on the adhesive clay 
soil where its decomposition was retarded by the chilling damps 
in the soil. 

It does not often happen, however, that a thin incrustation of 
black mould, like ill-formed moss, is found upon a damp, cold, 
adhesive clay; but, more geerally, over a lighter and opener 
soil. When the soil is close and retentive, the bent or the flow 
moss, of much greater depth than that here treated of, is gene- 
rally formed. 

Where the ‘soil is already sufliciently open to the escape of 
moisture, burning, to render it more loose, would be injurious ; 
and to burn any black mould or moss collected over a sandy or 
gravelly soil, would be a gross error, and folly. The black mould, 
sterile as it may be, that covers sand or channel, forms a mach 
better soil for cultivation than that of sand, gravel, or rock: And 
as by far the greatest part of hill mosses is incumbent on a sandy 
cr open soil, burning ought to be practised on such land with 
caution. 

Some have recommended burning, in all cases where the soil 
was covered with coarse bulky herbage that could not be other- 
wise reduced to putrefaction. 

Wherever coarse herbage, or vegetable matter of any kind, is 
found to be so insoluble, as to baffle the fermenting powers of lime, 
or cther stimulating manures to bring i it into putrefaction, it cer- 
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tainly may be burnt, unless it be found that the subsoil on which 
it rests would form a worse soil than the vegetable earth. But 
I am humbiy of opinion that, except when it is incumbent on a 
cold, adhesive, damp clay, neither the coarse bulky herbage which 
grows on such waste land, nor even the black vegetable mould or 
moss formed from them, when under a slow and partial decay, 
are so completely insoluble as not to be made to yield to the dis- 
solving powers of hot lime, or the fermenting qualities of good 
dung. 

If either recent vegetables, however, or vegetable earth, formed 
chiefly from plants that have grown on the surface, is found to be 
so insoluble as to resist the powers of lime, they ought certainly to 
be reduced by fire, in all cases where the subsoil is better adapted 
to cultivation as an improved soil, than that of the vegetables or 
vegetable matter by which it is covered. 

In situations, too, where the moss-earth and coarse vegetables 
on the surface are abundant,—ao lime nor stimulating manures at 
hand to accelerate their decomposition,—and where the subsoil 
cannot be injured by the burning, or admixture of the ashes, and 
charred cr torrefied peat or earth; some patt may no doubt be 
burnt to raise crops, and bring on better herbage. But these 
seem to be the only cases in which that operation can be exe- 
cuted with advantage—or, I would rather say, without injury ; 
as will be more fully stated when [ come to notice the effects of 
burning on flow moss. 

I do not advance these doctrines to’ provoke controversy, but 
merely as candid opinions which I have deliberately formed, af- 
ter the fullest investigation of the subject, both in theory and 
practice for many years. Ochers will judge for themselves. 


Il. Of the Cult:vation of Bent Moss. 


When bent moss, which is always covered with a bulky sward 
of green herbage, is to be cultivated, all that is necessary, is, to 
relieve its surface of moisture by furrows opened with spades, or 
drawn by the plough; apply lime in a caustic state, and labour 
and crop the ground. 

The ground ought to be completely surface-drained, at least six 
months before the lime is put on. ‘The best method is to form 
furrows in the directions wherein it is proper to carry the ridges, 
or, at least, one furrow for every two ridges ; and the turf taken 
from them may be applied to fill up the low places on the surface. 
And if much inequality shal! still prevail, some of the knolls may 
be pared, and what is taken from them laid into the lower places. 

The lime ought by all means to be applied in its most caustic 
state, that it may the more powerfully reduce the coarse herbage 
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to putrefaction, and convert it into the food of plants. If the 
lime has become effete before it is spread on the sward, its ef- 
fects in reducing the coarse herbage will be much diminished ; 
and the lime ought to remain a year or so upon the sward before 
it is laboured. 

If the surface of the ground he tolerably smooth and equal, the 
bent moss may be ploughed; but, if it abounds with inequalities, 
it will be much better to dig it with the spade. When plough- 
ed the first year, some delve it with spades the second, to break 
the extreme tenacity of the furrows, and reduce every inequality 
of the surface, which cannot be so easily done by the plough. 
But I would rather advise the cultivator to labour the bent moss 
with spades for the first year; as, in that case, the soil can be cut 
and formed much deeper than can be done by the plough; and 
when once it is cut into spadefuls, it can be much easier ploughed 
for next crop, than when it remains in tough furrows, formed by 
the plough. It ought to be laboured in harvest, so as it may get 
the benefit of ihe wiater frosts, to reduce its texture, before it is 
dried into peat. The earlier it can be sown, the better; and, as 
the mould will not be properly formed, the seed ought to be cover- 
ed chiefly by hoeing for the first year; and the roller ought to 
follow the hoe or harrow, as it completes the covering of the 
seed, and consolidates the soil to keep out the drought. 

The ridges ought to be formed about 50 or 40 fect wide, made 
as regular as possible, free of heights and hollows, raised a few 
inches only in the centre, and the “furrows about a foot wide, and 
eight inches deep. Nothing is more hurtful to any species of 
moss, than the slightest inequality on the surface of the ridges. 
The low places will be injured by too much damp, and the heights 
by want of moisture. 

Three crops, at least, are necessary for the right formaticn of 
the soil in bent moss. They may be all of oats,——~' hat being the 
most certain and generally the most profitable crop ; and it is im~ 
possible the soil can be in the least degree exhausted by such a 
course. I haye known moss cropped with Oats, without rest, or 
intermitting crops, for eight or ten years. But though the soil 
may not be exhausted even by that barbarous course, it becomes 
too loose, dry, and open, and overrun with couch grass. Moss 
is always most productive when kept in short rotation shifts, 
and in a moist condition. 

Bent moss may be sown with grass seeds in the third year; 
cut for hay one year; and pestured for two, or at most for three 
years: A small quantity of hot lime (say 30 bolls or so, per 
acte) may then be put on the sward; one, or at most two 
crops of oats taken, when the field may be again sown with 
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gtass-seeds. If moss is kept more than two years (after the 
first course) in crop, it becomes dry; or what the country peo- 
ple call deaf: And if it is more than two or three seasons in 
pasture, the rich grasses die away; the rushes and marsh fogs 
spring up in the low; and the dry fogs, and even heather, in the 
higher places, and it soon becomes wild. But if one or two crops 
of oats are taken; one crop hay; and one, two, or at most three 
years pasture; the moss will be kept in the most productive 
state ; and, by the aid of a very small quantity of lime, every five 
or six years, it may be made to yield more grain, more hay, and 
as much pasture-grass, as can be raised on any other description 
of soil. What folly and misconduct must it not then be, to allow 
one single acre of such land to remain neglected! There are few 
counties in Scotland, where there is not as much bent and hill- 
moss, capable of high cultivation, as would give employment to 
hhundreds of families to cultivate, and raise food for thousands 
of additional inhabitants. Yet we continue to keep too many 
of our people cooped up in loom-shops, cotton-mills, and other 
unwholesome manufactorics, to the injury of their health and 
morals, while a market cannot be found for the goods which thoy 
manufacture; and we are paying miilions of our guineas, every 
year, for corn, to our most implacable enemics. ‘Lhe population 
of Scotland might be greatly increased; the food of man multi- 
plied; and the physical strength of the nation augmented, to an 
zncalculable extent, by the Cultivation of Hill and Bent Moss. 
Of Flow Moss. 

Flow moss presents an aspect to the cultivator so extremely 
forbidding, that, till within these few years, it was considered 
by all ranks of farmers as incapable of being reclaimed, or ren- 
dered productive of grain or good grasses; and it continued to 
be, as it were by mutual consent, altogether abandoned as to 
improvement. Happily, however, it has been ascertained, be- 
yond all manner of doubt, that flow moss, if it can be laid dry 
on the surface, is as capable as any other soil of being made 
to yield the most valuable crops of the best of grain, roots, and 
grasses. . 

Even the venerable Lord Kames, the great patriarch of agri- 
culture, seems not to have perceived that flow moss was capable 
of being reclaimed, when he invented the ingenious mode, still 
carried on by his son, of floating it into the sea, in order to re- 
cover the subsoil which it covered. 

I was anxious to have ascertained who it was that first disco- 
vered that flow moss was capable of being formed into a pro- 
ductive soil; and, after making much inquiry, I have not been 
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able to procure evidence of that species of soil being brought 
under cultivation, in any other place in Scotland, so early as at 
Strathaven in the county of Lanark; and the person who first 
set the example, was the late John Hamilton of Collin-hill, at, 
or soon after, the year 1750. * If it should be alleged, as for- 
merly, that J have discovered “ a sort of districtal vanity ” 
this matter, I would answer, that I should have been equally 
happy to have traced that honour to my native county of Ayr. 
But, though the agriculturists of that cou nty began early to im- 
prove bent moss, Mr Hamilton, and other s about Strathaven, 
were before them in the improvement of flow moss. If any o- 
ther can claim it prior to the middle of last century, let them 
take the honour, to whatever district it may be found to belong. 

Happily, the cultivation of even that most forbidding of all 
species of soil, does not now rest on mere speculative theory, 
but is a matter of fact, well founded, and ascertained beyond all 
manner of doubt; not in a few, bet ‘ in many instances, and to 
the extent of thousands of acres, in many different counties of 
Scotland and England. The manner in which that has been 
done, fails to be made known and attended to, that others may 
follow the examples set before them, 

Of 


* After I had written these remarks, and when my clerk was 
engaged in copying them over, my friend, Mr Currie of this place, 
owed me the i6th volume of the Scots Magazine, printed in the 
year 1754, wherein, among the list of new books, mention is made 
(page 264.) of a publication (price Sd.) concerning Mr Graeme of 
‘Argomery’s improvements of mos And in page 504 of that vo- 
lume, a Report of a Committee of the General Quarter Sessions of 
the Cougty of Stirling, concerning that gentleman’s improvements 
on moss, is also notified. 
In all my researches into the cultivation of that species of soil, 
I never, till now, discovered any thing concerning the improvements 
of that gentleman, or heard of his name; and, to this moment, I 
co not so much as know in what part of the county these improve- 
ments were carried on; further than, that they seem, from the Re- 
port of the Committee of the Quarter Sessions of Stirling, to have 
been in that county. It will obiize me, if any of your numerous 
readers or correspondents on the Forth would have the goodness to 
mention what they know concerning this primitive improver of 
mossy. and the extent of his operations. I am sorry I did not hear 
of him in time, to have given his name, and some account of his 
improvements, a place in any of my publications on that subject. 
I trust, my friend Dr Rennie will horfour him with his notice, which 
will be a still greater tribute to his memory, which, I think, 
should not remain obscure. I wish I could see these early pub- 
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Of Draining Moss. 


Draining is the first step towards improvement of flow moss; 
but this requires to be executed with caution. Such moss, in 
its natural state, is too wet, and too soft; and, to remedy these 
evils, proper channels ought to be opened, to relieve the surface 
of every drop of stagnant water. If the surface of the moss is 
nearly level, the drains ought to be deeper, and more numerous; 
but wherever it has a tolerable declivity, furrows, of a foot in 
width, and six or eight inches deep, leading into cross drains, 
and these into a main drain, in the lowest courses of the moss, 
is all that is necessary, or can be of service. Under-draining, 
trenching, or any other operation to render the moss cry, more 
than merely relieving all parts of the surface of stagnant water, 
is not only labour lost, but highly injurious to the moss as a 
cultivated soil. Moss is no doubt too soft when wet; but is al- 
so too hard when it is dry. It takes in too much moisture in 
winter, but it is always too dry in spring and summer. Where 
the surface is so formed, as to allow the water to run off as 
soon as it falls from the clouds, cultivated moss cannot be kept 
too wet. A cultivated moss soil always yields the best crops in 
a wet, and the worst in a dry season. Moss, after being dug 
up and formed into a soil, wiil dry more in one day, than clay, 
or even loam, will do ina week. Theoretical writers have said 
much about under-draining, trenching, &c. to render moss dry ; 
and many, in the outset of their cultivation of that species of 
soil, have thrown away large sums in cutting deep ditches, under- 
drains, &c. But they have generally discovered their error, 
and restricted their draining of moss, merely to a removal of 
the springs, and felieving the surface of stagnant water. 


Of Labouring Moss. 


The ridges ought to be formed broad, and nearly level. If 
the moss is very damp, with little declivity, the ridges may be 
formed twenty or twenty-five feet broad at first; and two of 
these may be put into one, the second time the moss is cropped. 
‘Lhe/ridges may be raised about six or eight inches in the centre ; 
and here, as in the bent mose, care ought to be taken, that there 
be no heights or hollows in the ridges. If any such are formed, 
the heights will be unproductive, by being too dry, and the hol- 
lows, by being too wet. 

Flow moss has generally, when first broken up, been delved 
with spades: But Mr Lauder, overseer to General Graham- 
Stirling of Duchry, and James Hume esq, from East Lothian, 
who has teclaimed some deep moss near West Linton, have 
found means to break it up with the plough. <A concise account 
of both methods falls to be given, 
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When dug with the spade, the soil is cut a proper depth, and 
ridges are completely formed at the first. ‘The moss ought to 
be laboured during the latter part of harvest, or early in winter, 
so as it may be reduced to soil by the frosts and showers of 
winter, before it is formed into peat. In this description of 
moss, it is best to allow it to remain exposed to the weather, 
for at least two winters, after being delved, and before cropping, 
so as the soil may be more completely formed. The manure 
may be carted on, in time of drought in summer, or frost, in 
winter; and a deep hoeing, or slight delving given, about the 
Martinmas time, the winter before the seeds are sown. Mr 
Lauder’s method is, to cut a drain round four or five acres, 
which also serves as a fence, and to form as many small drains, 
as to relieve the surface of moisture. After these have been 
open for a year or two, he ploughs the enclosure in time of the 
greatest drought, and leaves it exposed to the weather for one 
or two years more ; then, taking the advantage of dry weather, 
he gives it two or three ploughings, puts on manure, forms the 
ridges, and leaves it exposed till the next spring, when he sows 
oats. If the soil is weil formed by these operations, he sows 
grass seeds on the first crop; but if it is not formed to his mind, 
he ploughs immediately after the corn is reaped, and takes a se- 
cond crop of oats, with which he sows grasses. 

Mr Gow, overseer to Neil Malcolm esq. of Poltalloch and 
Duntroon, Argyleshire, who had, when I surveyed his improve- 
ments in 1809, reclaimed more than 1000 acres of deep flow 
moss, and who had tried many experiments, now generally delves 
and forms the ridges, from 5U to 100 feet broad, and nearly le« 
vel; leaves the moss, so dug, exposed to the weather, for eigh- 
teen months or two years; then gives it a good dressing of lime, 
or sea siells ; digs it over a second time, breaking the turf, and 
smoothing the surface; and sows grass seeds in the month of 
July following, without taking any other crop; pastures with 
sheep the first year or two, and with cows afterwards. When 
the pasture begins to fail, he applies a new dressing of hot lime. 
Iam humbly of opinion, however, that a crop of oats might be 
taken to advantage, after the second liming. 

‘Though several other modes of breakeng up and cultivating 
moss, have been pursued, and with considerable success, these 
seem to me to be the most adviseable, and safest, courses of 
procedure. Some have cropped even deep flow moss, the first 
year after it was dug up; but the crops, in such cases, have 
seldom been equal to the seed sown. It is much better to 
allow the moss to remain exposed, for a year or two, to every 
change of the weather, till the peat be reduced to soil by the 
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alternate frosts and thaws, rains and droughts. When it gets 
frost immediately after being dug up, it more readily falls ints 
soil, than it does after being first dried into peat. 


Of Manures. 


The manures most proper for flow moss, are those best 
for any other soil; as dung, lime, and compost. Even earth, 
sand, or any other substance that the vicissitudes of the weather 
can reduce to the state of earth, will operate as an excellent 
manure to moss. Dr Anderson, and the gentleman who de- 
scribes the moss cultivation at Swinridgemuir, both seem to 
doubt the effects of dung as a manure to moss ; but nothing has 
been better ascertained respecting it, than the powerful effects 
of dung as manure to that species of soi]. No other manure 
will operate, so speedily, so powerfully, and with so much cer- 
tainty, as dung upon flow moss. Dung was the only manure 
applied to Strathaven moss, for fifty years after it was first 
broken up. And when it is considered, that more than three- 
fourth parts of what had begun to be cultivated, was, during 
that period, generally in crop with oats, and yielded from ten 
to fifteen bolls per acre, with no other manure than about 
five or six tons of dung per acre, put on with the seed, every 
second year; it is but fair to conclude, from that instance alone; 
that dung operates as an excellent and powerful manure to the 
deepest and worst of flow moss. But many other instances 
could be given, if necessary, of the effect of dung as a manure 
to that species of soil. 

If dung can be obtained, a moderate dressing ought by all 
means to be applied to flow moss, the first time it is cropped. 
Other manures may (especially if it is exposed to the weather 
till the soil be weil formed) render even flow moss productive ; 
but nothing will produce an effect so speedy and certain as dung, 
—which not only enriches the soil, by communicating to it, its 
fertilizing qualities, but also brings the moss into a state of pu- 
trefaction, thereby converting it into a manure for itself. 

Dung is generally spread on moss at the time the seeds are 
sown ; and it usually gets no other covering, but by the harrow. 
But as dung, when exposed to the sun and drought of spring, 
loses its best qualities, which are exhaled and carried off in gas, 
it would be much better to put it on in October or November, 
that it might be washed into the soil before the frosts come on, 
which are supposed to injure the dung. 

Lime, ard every species of calcareous earth, operates as a 

owerful manure tomoss. John Nasmith esq., an author of much 
intelligence and respectability, seems to have entertained doubts 
of 
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of the effects of lime as a manure to moss, from its not having 
succeeded in some of his flower-pot experiments, where he mix- 
ed one-fourth of hot lime with three-fourths of- moss. But, 
whatever might be the results, in experiments where the pro- 

portion of lime was by far too great, I can venture to say, with 

the utmost certainty, that lime, and every calcareous substance, 

forms the very best of manure to moss. ‘The acid in moss, and 

the alkali of lime, encounter, effervesce, destroy each other, and 
form a neutral salt, which is highly propitious to vegetation. As 
the acid in moss is one of the chief causes of its insolubility, 
the reduction of that acid renders the vegetable matter, of which 

moss is composed, soluble, and thereby converts it into the food of 
plants. If moss is entirely destitute of a green sward, the ope- 
rations of lime as manure, though certain, will be slow. But 

on moss covered with coarse herbage, as bent moss, or where 

a sward of grasses, or green herbage, has been brought on by cul- 

tivation, lime, and nothing but lime, ought to beapplied. Ihave: 
seen thousands of acres of moss, of all descriptions, reclaimed, 
and rendered highly productive, by the application of lime alone as 
manure. Scarcely any other manure has ever been applied, ei- 
ther to the bent mosses on the estates of Grougar, Glesnock, 
and many others in Argyleshire; or even to the deep flow mosses, 
that have been reclaimed at Riccarton, Shoalton, Montgreinan, 
Glesnock, &c. &c. The most extensive, and best conducted im- 

provements of moss, to be met with in Scotland, are on the e- 
state of Hartfield,near Paisley, executed by Robert Fulton esq. ; 

and lime has been almost the only manure applied, either to the 

hill, bent, or flow mosses. No other manure but lime has been 

used in the improvement of the deepest flow moss at Rednock 

house in Monteith, Perthshire, or at Duntroon, and many o- 

thers that I have carefully surveyed, and described in my last 

publication. 

Earth, Clay, Sand, Rotten-rock, and every fubftance whatever 
that falls into powder, by the influences of the weather, forms an 
excellent manure to mofs. Rich mould will no doubt have the 
fpeedieft and greateft effects; but any other earth, however fterile, 
or however far below the furface it may come, will penetrate the 
mofs-turf ; divide its vegetable fibres ; give it folidity, which it fo 
much wants; bring it into putrefaction; and render it produc- 
tive of grain and rich grafles.—John Mackenzie efq. of Garn- 
kirk, James Hill efq. of Gartfheugh, Dr Jeffrey, and others, 
who have made extenfive and fpirited improvements’ on deep 
flow-moffes, in the vicinity of Glafgow, and rendered them pro- 
ductive of the beft crops of all forts of grain, applied confider- 
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able quantities of clay, or other earths, as manure to their 
moffes; and with great fuccefs. Burnt clay, is faid to be a 
powerful manure to mofs ; but I have not been able to difcover 
that it has ever been ufed, to fuch extent as is neceflary to af- 
certain its effects, compared with the expenfe of preparing and 
laying it on. 

Thomas Leifk efq. of Luna in Shetland, informed me, fome 
time ago, that fome mofles in that part had been rendered pro. 
duétive, and brought into a ftate of putrefaction, by the applica- 
tion of sea-water. 

Burning par of the mofs, for manure to that or any other foil, 
feems to me to be, of all modes of improvement, the moft ex. 
ceptionable. When pure mofs is burnt in the open air, nine. 
teen parts out of twenty of its fubftance, is fent off in a gafeous 
ftate, and irrecoverably loft to the cultivator. The real afhes of 
a ton of pure mofs, would not fill a man’s hat. The falts, &c. 
which they contain, generally produce one great crop, and one of 
a very moderate value ; after which, the mofs becomes very fte. 
tile, and cannot fo eafily be again rendered productive. 

It is fcarcely poflible to reduce peat completely to afhes, even 
in a grate, and when perfectly dey. The one half of what falls 
into the afh-pit, is not afhes, but cinder, or char; and when the 
damp mofs is fet on fire, without either being cut up or dried, ag 
is generally done in Scotland, the proportion of cinder, or chary 
mutt be greater, and that of the real afhes fmaller. Thefe cin. 
ders, left in the foil, are as infoluble as fo much water-fand, and 
nearly as light as their bulk of cork, rendering the mofs {oil 
more open and permeable than before; the greateft defect to 
which it is liable. ‘The confequences are, that wherever part of 
the mofs has been burnt, the chief plant that it produces, in’ a 
few years after, is the Bryum purpureum of Linneus, or Dicras 
num purpureum of Dr Smith; a plant of no manner of ufe, and 
which is only found growing on the turf ridges of houfes or ftone- 
dykes, parapets of bridges, the rubbith of old buildings, or other 
places fo deftitute of moifture, that they cannot be made to yield 
any valuable herbage. 

: Cropping. 

The crops raifed on cultivated mofs are, Grain, Roots, and 
Grasses; all of the very beit quality. 


Of Grain raised on Moss. 

Wheat has grown mott luxuriantly, and of the beft quality, on 
Trafford mofs, near Manchefter, improved by William Rofcoe 
efq. of Liverpool, and others ; at Caitle-head, in Lancafhire, im- 
proved by John Wilkinfon efg.; at Garttheugh, near Glafgow, 
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improved by James Hill efg.; and on many other mofles, of 
great depth, and of the worfl quality. 

Oats, which feem to be the crop beft adapted to that fpecies of 
foil, have been raifed on many mofles, in various parts of Scotland 
and England. Ten bolls per acre have been confidered as no more 
than a medium crop, on the mofs at Strathaven. Seventeen bolls 
of corn, which yielded more than 20 bolls of meal, was, in 
1803, reaped from two fields of Puifley mofs, improved by An- 
drew Moody efg. In 1806, that gentleman, from 2 acres 2 roods 
and 27 falls of deep mofs, which had received no manure dur- 
ing the three preceding years, obtained 30 bolls of oats, which 
brought 17 pecks of meal each boll; and the fodder fold at 131. 
tos. Mr Bell, who improved part of that mofs, fold a field of oats, 
crop 1806, at 151. per acre; and from 1 acre and 2 roods of faid 
field, 26 bolls of good oats were reaped. I have never feen better 
crops of oats grow from any fpecies of foil, than upon fome fields 
of very deep mofs near Rednock Houfe, in 1809, and on the farm 
of Rufhaw, on the eftate of Grougar, Ayrfhire, as well as on 
Strathaven mofs, and many others. 

Oats, and indeed every other crop, put upon a mofs foil, ought 
to be fown and harrowed in as early in the feafon as poflible, be- 
fore the ground gets too dry. As drought will make greater 
progrefs on a cultivated mofs foil, in one day, than it will do on 
fome other land in a week, it is beft to put in the feeds in mofs, 
when between wet and dry, fo as it may be fown and harrowed 
before other lands are ready to receive the feed. Harrows, 
made to be drawn by men, are requifite in moffzs for a few years 
after being broken up. Horfes would mire, at firft; and even 
when mofs has become more folid, their feet make holes, which 
are afterwards filled with water, to the injury of the crop. After 
the mofs has been formed into a foil, the feed may be covered 
with a harrow of brufhwood, drawn by men. 

Early oats ought to be fown on mofs; not becaufe the crop on 
that foil is late of growth, but becaufe the oats that are late run 
too much into ftraw, and lodge, if the feafon is wet. 

In all cafes, the roller ought to follow the harrow; to fmooth 
the ground; cover the feed; fqueeze up moifture to the fur- 
face ; confolidate the foil; and prevent drought from fo rea- 
dily penetrating : And the oftener the roller is drawn over the 
mofs, from the time the crop is fown, and before the growth is 
too far advanced for that operation, the better crop may be ex- 
pe&ted. Ryegrafs and clover on mofs, ought to be frequently 
rolled in autumn and fpring, to prevent the plants being thrown 
out of the ground. Ai roller for mofs ought to be made of wood, 
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three or four feet diameter, light, and mounted to be drawn by 
men. ‘The mofs is too foft, to bear a heavy roller; and the 
ground, by finking under it, and rifing before and behind, would 
rend, break the fibres and roots of the crop, and make openings 
to let in drought. 

Barley and Bear grow well on mofs. I found, in 1805, an 
excellent crop of bear, growing on mofs, near the Ord of Caith- 
nefs, improved by the Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair. 

Rye has proved a valuable crop on many different moffcs. At 
Scalefby Caftle, in Cumberland, it yields 60 times the feed fown. 

Peas have turned out an excellent crop on mofs ;—on the eftate 
of Garnkirk, improved by John Mackenzie efg. ;—-on Strathaven 
mofs, and elfewhere. 

Beans, as good as ever grew on any foil, were fhown me, that 
had grown on part of Trafford mofs, where they form a common 
crop. The long tape-roots of the bean, finking into the foil, fe. 
cures them againit drought ; by which oats, and other repent or 
fibrous-rooted plants, are often injured. 

Potatoes were raifed on the moffes and bogs in Ireland, about 
the beginning, and in Galloway about the middle, of laft century. 
‘They grew as well upon cultivated mofe, as on any other foil. 
Mr Moody, after delving part of Paifley mofs, planted potatoes 
for the firlt crop, and reaped, from 174 acres, part of which was 
occupied by roads and ditches, 774 bolls of good potatoes, which 
he fold for 4181. 6s. 8d. From one part of the field, he took up 
at the rate of 10 pecks per fall. Mr Bell had more than 60 bolls, 
per acre, on part of the fame mofs. 

Turnips, no way inferior to the beft that ever grew from any 
foil, have often been raifed, on the deepeft moffes in Scotland and 
England. I found them exceilent on the moffes in Caithnefs, culti- 
vated by the Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair.—Captain 
Dunlop, factor to Lord Montgomery, took up, in 1808, from 
a part of Shoalton mofs, near Irvine, at the rate of 4620 ftonés 
weight, per acre, of Swedifh turnip. The common field turnips 
were ftill more bulky on that mofs, and equal to the beft in the 
county of Ayr. 

Carrots grow better on cultivated mofs, than on any other foil. 
I faw part of a crop, raifed on a flow mofs, of great depth, at 
Caftlehead, near Lancathire, which could have been fold at 7o!. 
per acre. They yielded 49 lib. per fquare yard. Some of them 
were three feet long, and 1 inches round at the neck. 

Parsnips are faid to be well fuited to mofs foil ; but I never faw 
the trial made. Greens, Cabbages, and Cawliflowers have been 
found to grow well on Paifley mofs.—I faw colcfeed, growing lu- 
auriantly, on the Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair’s mets in 
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Caithnefs, in 1805; and feveral large ftacks of the former crop 
remained on the field. 

The Grasses fuited to a foil of cultivated mofs, are, Hose-grass 
(Holcus lanatus); a grofs fo well known, that any defctiption of 
it here would be fuperfluous. 

Timothy grass (Phleum pratenfis) has been tried by Hugh Ha- 
milton of Pinmore efq., on a piece of mofs or deep damp ground, 
near Belleifle Houfe, in the vicinity of Ayr, and turned out a 
weighty and valuable crop. William Parker of Aslofs efg. fowed 
fome part of Riccarton mofs, in Ayrfhire, which he had improv 
ed, with timothy grafs-feeds, which produced the moft ample re- 
turn ; and thomgh it was allowed to ripen the feeds, the hay was 
preferred by his horfes to ryegrafs hay. Captain Dunlop found it 
to do well on Shoalton mofs, near Auchens Houfe. 

Fozxtail (Alopecurus pratenfis) and cats-tail (Phleum nodofum), 
both native graffes, found in great abundance in all parts of Scot- 
land, feem to be well adapted to a mofs foil. 

Clover and Ryegrass have grown well on improved mofs. i 
have {een the mott luxuriant crops of both, on Paifley, and fome 
other moffts. Mr Bell has fometimes fold his crops of clover and 
ryegrafs, growing on Paifley mofs, at 1s. 6d., 2s., and fometimes 
as high as 2s. 6d. per fall. And Mr Tart, overfeer to John Wil- 
kinfon efq. of Caftlehead, pointed out to me a ficld of improved 
mofs, of great depth; the crop of ryegrafs and clover thereon in 
the preceding year (1806), he had fold at tol. per acre. Rid- 
grass (Plantago lanceolata) Kas been often fown on improved 
moffes at Hartfield, and found to grow well. 

Though I never faw the experiment made, I am of opinion that 
Couch-grass (Triticum sepeas} would grow well, and yield a va« 
luable crop on mofs. It is no doubt a weed in gardens, and cul« 
tivated land ; but ryegrafs, or even oats or wheat, would be alfo 
a weed among onions or garden plants ; oats is a weed among bear, 
&c. Every plant isa weed, when it is not in jts proper place. 
The foliage of this grafs is bulky; it is relifhed by cattle, and 
makes a weighty crop of the beft hay. Its feeds are as ealily col- 
lected as thofe of any other grafs ; and its couchy roots would foon 
extend themf+Ives over the mofs. 

If the little patches of mofs, lying among, or neat to, our ara- 
ble fields, in the higher diftricts, between the moor and dale, 
were only dug up, reduced to proper form, fome lime or clay put 
on, and cither the feeds of couch-grafs fown, or its roots ftrewed 
over the mofs, it would rife in place of the heather and fogs now 
growing. After it has fwarded over the black face of the mofs, 
it would form a fubject for a new drefling of hot lime to act up- 
On; and which, when brought under putrefaction by it, would 
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prove the richeft food of a future crop of grain, roots, or better 
graffes. Ihave not made due experiment myfelf of the Fiorin 
grafs (Agrostis stolonifera) to-enable me to fpeck from my own 
knowledge. But, from the accounts given by many different peo- 
ple, well qualified to appreciate its merits, it appears that this 
grafs is well adapted'to 2 cultivated mofs foil. 

Hemp and Flax have been found to grow well-upon mofs. The 
long tape-roots of the former, fink deep into the foil, and fecure 
the plant from the injuries which grain crops fuftain by drought; 
and the bulky foliage of both, would overfhadow the ground, and 
rot the foil. I faw fome hemp, of a promifing appearance, grow- 
ing on Chatt mofs, a few miles from Manchefter, improving by 
William Rofcoe efq: of Liverpool ; and the beft flix ever feen in 
that part of the country, was raifed on flow mofs, by Mr John James, 
on the eftate of Springkell, Dumfriesfhire. The rotations adapt- 
ed to bent mofs, as mentioned above, are alfo the moft proper fer 
cultivated flow mofs. 

Before F conclude this paper, IT beg leave to mention, that 
though mofs culture has hitherto been laughed at, or treated as a 
whim, by the generality, even of intelligent farmers; yet it no 
longer refts on mere theory, but has been carried into effe&, in fo 
many inftances, in different parts of Scotland and England, and with 
fuch fuccefs, that it may now be held as an incontrovertible reality : 
And thofe who firft fet the example, or recommended the prac- 
tice of mofs culture, maz now fafely laugh, in their turn,.at thofe 
who formerly {neered at their theories. Improvements in agricul- 
ture began, as they ought, and might have been expected, not on 
the moors and mofles, but in the more arable diftricts ; while the 
mofies were confidered as irrecoverable waftes. ‘The great rife ia 
the prices of ail forts of cattle, and of their produce, enriched 
the oceupiers of wafte Jand, and made them not only carelefs a- 
bout breaking them up, but induced many to allow land, that had 
formerly been under grain crops, to return to the condition of 
wafte. Induftry was confined to the arable diflri€ts; and Indo- 
lence, like a certain people of old, was driven to the hill-country; 
where it ftill generally operates fo powerfully, that few ftore- 
farmers can keep in good temper, if you only hint to them that 
any part of the extenfive waites which they occupy, are capable 
of being reclaimed, or of fupporting any other fpecies of ftock, 
or adapted to any mode of culture, different from that which they 
have hitherto purfued. To talk of raifing grain, from deep flow 
mofs, cannot fail to excite their contempt. Even when you point 
out the crops raifed on fuch land; having no other refuge, they 
will tell you, that nothing of that kind could be done on any part 
of the moffes on the farms which they poffefs. “ 
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To attempt to argue with the ignorant, indolent, and prejudic- 
ed, would be to very little purpofe. One inftance of fuccefsful 
practice, is better than a volume of the beft formed theory. ‘Ten 
or fifteen bolls of good grain, raifed in one feafon, from one acre 
of inofs, will fpeak home to the pockets of the occupiers of fuch 
Jand, where their feelings are as firong as thofe of other men, and 
have more weight than all the theory that can be advanced. Iris 
much better tofhow what has aétually been accomplifhed, than 
to talk of what an ardent mind may shipk pra€ticable. The ene 
i3 only {peeulation ; the cther is reality. Ihall therefore mention 
a few inftances, among many more that I have feen, and detailed, 
in my laft publication, of the profits arifing from the cultivation 
of moss, in hopes that it may excite many others, who occupy that 
ipecies of foil, fill in a fate of neglected wafte, to follow fuct 
laudable examples. 

Strathaven mofs, Lanarkfhire, extending to 200 acres, much of 
it from ro to £6 feet in depth, was, in the recolleQion of fome 
people ftill alive, fet for half-a-crown per annum. After part of 
it had been improved, the reft, which had not been broken up, 
fet at ros. per acre, on leafes of 12 or 15 years, the firft year rent. 
free; and the tenants drew ample profits during thefe leafes. 
Some part of it was lately fet, for nine years, by auction, at from 
al. to 31. per acre. The whole would now fet at 21. 10s. per acre, 
on an average. Here the rental has been raifed, by the indufiry 
of tenants, without a penny having been advanced by the propri- 
etors, from 28. 6d. to sool. per annum, or 4coo per cent.!—A 
profit, to the proprietor aloney that far exceeds even the golden 
dreams of commerce. ‘The profit, to the occupiers and the pub- 
tic, has been ftill greater. Some part of the crop on Strathavea 
mofs fold, in the year 1800, at upwards of 3cl. per acre. 

Mr Moody, on 17% acres of Paisley mois, of many feet in 
depth, and which (till he began to improve it) was not worth fix- 
pence per acre of rent, nearly one acre of which is occupied with 
roads and ditches, has, in the courfe of fix crops, viz. from i8ot 
to 1806, with about nine acres which were in crop in 1800, raif- 
ed various fpecies of grain, roots, and grafles, which have brought 
him upwards of 18o0o0l. Sterling.—James Baird now pays, during 
a leafe, 4l. 4s. per acre for part of that mols; on three roods ox 
which he grazed, in fummer 1806, a large milk cow, and cut 30 
{tones of hay from under her feet. Mr Bell was, fome years ago, 
offered gl. 4s. per acre, during a leafe, for that part of the mofs 
which he has reclaimed ; but he would not fet it under 4!. 10. 
per acre. ‘ 

The crops raifed by Mr Lauder, on the mofles near Rednoc 
doufe, in Monteath, which is a wing of Mofs-Flanders, (fo term 
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ed from the vulgar opinion that it floated over the fea from Fian- 
ders), and about 20 feet in depth, have, for the firlt crop, with 
no other manure than a moderate drefling of hot lime, yielded al- 
ways from five to ten bolls ; and fub‘equent crops from twelve to 
fifteen bolls, and often more, per acre. 

Some of the moffes on the eftate of Grougar, Ayrfhire, have 
yielded, in oats, potatoes, hay, and pafture, equal to the beft land 
on that fine barony. The patture on the cultivated mofs at Dun- 
troon, was, when I furveved it, in Auguit 1808, equal in value 
to the beft I faw in the county of Argyle. A piece of Locher- 
mofs, near Dumfries, reclaimed by Nicol Shaw efq. » has yielded 
as valuable crops, and was, when I laft furveyed it, in 1809, as 
fine pafture as any in that neighbourhood. 

I could have mentioned many other inftances of fuccefsful 
mofs culture, in other parts of Scotland, that I have furveyed, 
folely with the view of procuring information as to that {pecies of 
improvement. * But as the accounts of them have been laid b.- 
fore the public in my lait publication on mofs, thofe here given 
may ferve as a fampie ; referring to that publication, thofe who 
with for further details. And as I have already drawn this paper 
to too great a fize for your publication, I thal conclude, with 
merely mentioning one inftance of fuccefsful cultivation in Eng- 
Jand. 

The improvements at Caftlehead, thofe of the Bifhop of Llan- 
daff, and fome by John Sutton efq. of Materdale, on Uls, water, 
have been remarkably well and fuccefsfuily condu€ted. But as 
the firft of thefe has been detailed by the Right Honourable Ba- 
ronet at the head of the Board of A, griculture, in the sth volume 
of the Communications to the Board, and it and the others are al- 
fo defcribed in my laft publication, I need not detail them here. 

‘LY rafford mofs, near Manchefter, was rented from the proprie- 
tor, by William Rofcoe and ‘Thomas Wakefield efqs., on a leafe 
for ninety-nine years, (and of which about fifteen or twenty years 
only are yet run), at one fhilling per acre per annum ; and by the 
twelfth year, or fo, of the leafe, that part which belonged to Mr 
Rofcve was fet to a tenant, at 4!. 4s. per Englifh acre per annum, 


for 


* Those made by the Right Honourable Baronet at the head of 
the Board of Agriculture, on the skirts of the Ord of Caithness, se- 
veral hundreds of feet above the level of the sea, and almost inac- 
cessible to manure, where the native inhabitants are indolent, and 
much prejudiced against what they term innovations in agriculture, 
ought to be held up as a pattern to other proprietors. If every spe- 
cies of waste, of the same value, and equally unpropitious to the 
cultivator, were improved to the same degree, the food of man, from 
that circumstance alone, would be doubled, or tripled, in Scotland, 
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for the firft feven, and at 5]. per acre for the remaining thirteen 
years of the leafe. 

Mr Rofcoe, though he owned to me that he and Mr Wakefield 
had run into many blunders in their operations on Trafford mofs, 
has, notwithftanding, taken a leafe, for ninety-nine years, of 
Chatt-mofs, of between two and three thoufand acres in extent, 
at 1S. per acre; and when I traverfed it with him, in May 1803, 
he had about one hundred men and many horfes at work, drain- 
ing, ploughing, delving, manuring, &c. This may ferve to fhow 
the idea entertained by that worthy and enlightened gentleman, as 
to the propriety of mofs culture, and the profits it yields. When 
he firft entergd on that {pecies of improvement, he may fairly be 
fuppofed to have been a mere theorift. But after he had cultivat- 
ed feveral hundred acres of mofs, and run into many errors in the 
execution of that improvement, he ftill found it to be not only 
practicable, but proficable ; and he feeks out for a new job—takcs 
no lefs than between two and three thoufand acres,—and enters, 
with redoubled affiduity, on its improvement. He canrot now be 
termed a vifionary theorift, but an intelligent and experienced im- 
prover. 

If a gentleman, bred to a literary and laborious profefhon, who 
has made fuch a refpectable figure as a hiftorian and a politician, 
and raifed himfelf, by his owa induftry, to the firk eminence in 
the literary world, and in fociety,—a ftranger to agriculture, and 
living at forty miles diftance from the place where his improve- 
ments are carried on, can reclaim, to advantage, feveral thoufand 
acres of the deepeft and warit mofs in England, and turn it into 
a fource of gain to himfelf—a fortune to his family for nearly the 
prefent century—and return it to the Trafford family, at the end 
of the leafe, worth 20,oool. per annum more than when they 
granted the leafe ;—what might not be effected by many propric~ 
tors of that {pecies of foil, ia all the counties of Scotland, and 
their tenants, who have acquired, from experience, more exten- 
five and corre knowledge of agriculture, and have moffes Icfs 
forbidding, mixed in {mall patches with their cultivated lands, with 
abundance of manure, and every other mean of improvement 
within their reach? Under circumftances fo favourable, many of 
thefe moffzs might be reclaimed at much lefs expenfe, and with a 
greater certainty of profit, than Mr Rofcoe could expeét. ‘The 
conduct of that refpectable gentleman conveys a fevere_re- 
proof to thofe who neglect the unprovement of their mofles # Sud 
happy would I be, if 1 could ring that negle€t in their ears, till 
they were fhamed out of their indolence, and fet about reclaiming 
the meff:s on their eitates in good earnett !—They would thereby 
add to their own rent-rolls, without diminifhing thole of their 
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neighbours. They would create employment for thoufands of 
people, much more wholefome and profitable, in a pecuniary and 
moral point of view, than that of {pinning or weaving cotton, fo 
unfavourable to health and morals; while the refources and phyfi- 
cal ftrength of the nation would be more augmented by fuch im- 
provements, than ever they have been, or can be, by overdriven 
manufactories, or commerce too much extended. 

Thefe bring a temporary, but very uncertain gain; but, by the 
mprovement of mofs, and other wafte lands, in Scotland alone, 
the arable and productive part of this kingdom may be more than 
tripled ; the food of mankind quadrupled ; the population propors 
ironally increafed ; and the climate mended. 

An increafe of population has ever been juftly confidered as the 
flrength and beft fecurity of any ftate. That muft be more than 
ever defirable and neceffary, when our colonial fyftem has been fo 
wonderfully enlarged, and when we may be confidered as at war, 
unaided, with Europe—and but little better with America—heads 
ed by the moft confummate and fuccefsful general, and moft am- 
bitious and unprincipled tyrant, of modern times. 

But, inadequate as our population certainly is, to the fupply of 
fuch immenfely extended colonies, and to the force with which we 
are threatened, it is much more than can be fupplied with food, 
either raifed within the ifland, or that can be imported from our 
own colonies. We muft pay annually, even in ordinary feafons, 
five, fometimes feven or eight, millions of our guineas, already 
too fcanty for our extended commerce, to procure grain to fup- 
port the prefent population; while millions of our acres, capable 
of raifing that grain, are neglected, and many thoufands of our 
inhabitants, who might improve that land, are buried alive, in un- 
wholefome factories, to the ruin of their health, and contamina- 
tion of their morals. 

This may do in ordinary feafons, and while it is poffible to pros 
cure from our enemies the grain which we need ; at leaft the in- 
jury it does is flow, and not immediately perceived: But if a 
great failure of the crop fhould happen when we are at war with 
all Lurope, and denied intercourfe with America, we muft cither 
encdunter famine, or lye at the mercy of our moft inveterate and 
unprincipled enemies, for the ftaff of life. And who knows 
but they might demand from us, the fame facrifice that was ex- 
aQed from {au ;—compel us to Larter our naval fuperiority—the 
birthright which we iuherited from our fathers, and of which we 
are fo juilly proud —for a morfel of pottage ! 

‘Thefe evils, I hope and truft, kind Heaven, which has fo long 
held this happy ifland under its proteCtion, will continue to avert. 
But they muit be mentally blind indeed, who do not perceive the 
dangerous 
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dangerous confequences of paying away fo many millions of our 
guineas for grain, annually, at a time when our manufaétures, 
and colonial produce, are excluded from the continents of Europe 
and America; and they certainly want a prudent and neceflary 
forefight, who do not perceive the extreme danger to which we 
would, under exifting circumftances, be expefed by any material 
failure of a crop. 

Eyery improvement in agriculture has a happy tendency to fe- 
cure us againft thefe evils. But that of reclaiming moffes and 
waftes, as far as they are capable of improvement, would not on- 
ly raife food for the prefent inhabitants, but for thoufands and 
hundreds of thoufands more, which would in that cafe be procreat- 
ed and brought into existence. 

The quantity of manure that might be made from mofs, for 
the arable land, is alfo a matter of great importance. But as this 
paper has already been too much extended, I muft leave that fub- 
jeQ, and a particular account of the modus operandi purfued by 
fome of the moft fuccefsful improvers of mofs, to be inferted, if 
you think proper, in fome fubfequent Number. 

Meantime, Iam, &c. WiLL. Arron. 


— > - 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Observations on Grass Seeds. 


I BELIEVE it is pretty generally known that grass seeds, 
sown with barley, produce a better crop than when sown with 
oats. I observed this remarkably obvious, in a case where the bar- 
ley and oats were sown at the same time, and on contiguous 
ridges of the same soil. Also, three years ago, in spring, I sowed 
a field with grass-seeds without any crop of corn, partly after na- 
ked fallow, and partly after turnips and potatoes. ‘The pasture- 
grass, on the ground that was in naked fallow, is to this day mark- 
ed as more green and fresh than that which was previously crop- 
ped with turnips or potatoes. Every portion of the field received 
equal manure ; and there is no visible difference in the goodness of 
the pasture after the turnips or potatoes. A. S. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


bservations respecting West of England Husbandry. 
By a Wrnterdurn Boor. 
TuovcH in avery distant quarter of the island, I have for some 
years taken in your respectable publication, and have thereby be- 
come 
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come so intimate with the general practice of Scotland, that I am 
in some degree able to bring our rude modes here into comparison 
with it; and, induced by your frequent strictures upon our manage- 
ment, particularly by some late observations of your agricultural 
professor, which I conclude have originated from want of a pro- 
per knowledge of our practice, I will endeavour to show, that, 
with these assumptions, to which you certainly have considerable 
right, there may be also. some things in rural economy, where 
even Lothian and Tweedside husbandry have not much exceed- 
ed their more southern neighbours. 

I will take the subject in detail. And first: with respect to 
rents, tythes, and poor-tates. The ability to pay great rents, with 
you, must be qualified by the consideration that our customary 
or estimated acre, which is less than the statute acre, and to 
which measure allusion is made, is not much above half your 
Scotch acre; and when to this is added a tythe of from 5s. to 15s. 
per acre, as well of grass as of arable land, and a poor-rate often 
neatly of the same amount; and when we can quote our arable 
and dairy farms, one letting from 20s., to 2, 3, and 41. per acre, 
according to local situation or quality of land, this comparison be- 
comes more ona par than is often supposed : and our sheep chalky 
downs, compared with your hilly districts, are also, with the 
addition of tythe, in a similar predicament. 

Next, with respect to our ploughs, drag-harrows, dung-pots, 
waggons, &c. In the principle of our ploughs, we seek for 
@ proper wedge, as light as can be used with safety, with a due 
dezree of obliquity, in order to give the proper turn of furrow; 
and, guarding ayainst any inequality, either in the raising or turr- 
ing part of this machine, we place at the head a small wheel, to 
correct its taking too much land, and to facilitate turnings; and, 
duly considering the centre of draught for yoking, we endeavour 
to accommodate our strength to our work, generally using only two 
horses, sometimes two oxen and one horse, or three horses; 
though it is true that some farmers who have strong land mixed 
with flints, or others from fondness for theis cattle, or perhaps 
from ancient prejudices—too often in greater things bars to im- 
provement—follow the old practice of large sirong ploughs, with 
four, five, or even six horses or oxen ina plough. We regulate 
our times of ploughing by our care for our stock, and due regard 
to season 3 frequently harrowing in turnip seed on our corn land, 
and not ploughing our fallows until late in spring, when our sheep 
have had the advantage of picking the small turnips, and the sea- 
son is become so dry, as, at the first ploughing, pretty nearly to 
destroy the couch and other weeds; and when we have given our 
Jand all the work strength and season will afford, sow:ng in what 

we 
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we esteem the best season, we follow the seeding with the drag 
or great harrow, giving a double, and then as many more doubles 
with three smaller fine-toed harrows, drawn by three horses, and 
driven by one rman or lad, and yoked abreast, as we think needful 
to give a finer tilth; and in sowing our barleys we often give three 
ploughings, with a ‘good dragging, rolling, harrowing, and clean- 
ing to each ploughing, and throwing in near four. Ww inchester 
bushels of seed per statute acre, leaving the sequel to Providence ; 
and ofien have good crops. 

Our means of conveying manure of al! sorts is by dung. pots, 
or strong coup carts with broad wheels, generally dean by three 
hotses, and carrying neat two tons of rotten dung ; and when at 
neat work, or laying on manure, we leave one dung pot to be fii- 
ling with the shaft horse in, and proceed to our destination with 
the full pot and other three horses. ‘The other part of our carri- 
age, our roads being generally narrow, hilly, and bad, is managed 
by an accumulation of our strength in four-wheeled wagrone, 
with three, four, or five horses in them, according to the load ; 
and to each plough, or team, as we call them, is frequently at- 
tached a chime of belis, some of them very expensive and tuns- 
ful; and though to strangers this may appear foolish parade, yer, 
through our pastoral hills, associated with the hollower sound ct 
our sheep-bells , in a fine morning or evening, we can imagine the 
very engaging 5 and the sleek and clear skins of their hors¢ es, tl 


ig 


brightness of their ornamented trappings, and gay accompaiimeis 


of their bells, constitute here the pride and boast of all our jolly 
wagyponeis. 


Ttutation of Crops. 


Wheat, barley, clover—two years—the first cut once ort 
the snnndl year, ex chiefly wich sheep; and so on, with anoceasioual 
introduction of turnips, potatoes, peas, veichies, oats, &c.; hae th 


‘ 


only when we find the land like to get out of condisio » The f 
t 


A Lie 
vourers of another four-course husbandry may condemin this rota- 
tion; but when they know that, by a due division of s stock aiid arae 
bic, by manuring or folding, we can sccure pretty good crops ; and 


1412 


when it is admitted that by the decay of some plants others are 
supported, it will be allowed (thus keeping the land in heart) that 
two such crops, and two years clover, when land will bear ir, are 
valuable successions. In sowing our clover leas with wheat, we 
plough in September, after laying on what manure we hare, and 
folding the rest with sheep ; and, getting a stale fallow by the mid- 
dle of October, gener: lly sow about that time, and rolling in the 


first dry weather in spring, have ouly to fear dry frosts without 
$now, and the wire worm. 


The 
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The little you observe about the value of stock of all sorts, in- 
duces me to think that {mall attention has been yet given to that 
valuable branch of agricultural economy in Scotland ; and the price 
given for a cart load of dung at Haddington seems to confirm it. 


Mowing and Harvesting. 


In our practice of mowing, I find our scythes are considerably 
shorter than yours ; and though a strong man may sweep over two 
or three acres of fine meadow or clover with these unwieldy in- 
struments, whilst his weaker associate is straining behind him, 
lesser men, with shorter scythes, better adapted to inequalities of 
surface, keeping the body of the mower more erect, whilst he 
does the work chicfly by the action of his arms, will with us do 
more and better work, and distress themselves less, than people 
encumbered with larger instruments. And this is not the only 
inconvenience of large scythes. The cut beirg great, it throws 
too much hay together, and consequently compels a considerable 
effort to separate it to dry; whilst the smaller scythe, throwing 
up smaller swaiths, they can be won easily, by mere turning in 
due time; and by making use of our forks, a large three-pronged 
instrument of wood, not used with you, the swaith is run rapidly 
together into what we call a pooks (suppose a cock with you); 
whilst a man or woman, following with a large rake, four feet 
wide at the head, rapidly concludes a business never too quickly 
secured, provided due time is but first given for winning. . The 
same scythes, with or without a cradle, or frame, are equally va- 
luable for mowing of corn, which is entirely so cut with us, exe 
cept some very heavy crops of wheat which are reaped. 

When I heard of so large a part of your stubble being left in 
the fields by reapers, and the prices paid to them, I was not sur- 
prised at the price given for manure. When the straw is left 
long here by reapers, the fields are mown as soon as possible, 
and carried for litter; and those mown in the first instance, 
leave a bare surface for winning the corn; which lying, as 
in hay, in small swaiths, wins in a few days; or, if it happens 
to be wet weather, is easily and rapidly turned by triangular 
wooden prongs, called forks; and, when dry, run up into 
pooks, and immediately carried, without further risk, mostly into 
large barns. The expense of mowing grass and corn is from 
1s. Gd. to 2s. Gd. per acre, with an allowance of ale; and where 
wheat is tied up after the mowers, each,mower is followed by 
two women, for which they have 1s. per day each, and beer. But, 
even in the occasional allowance in beer, you seem to have some- 
thing to learn; for each man labourer is allowed two bushels 


of malt, and one pound of hops, which they brew, for each ee 
0 
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of hay or corn harvesting ; and the women are allowed beer or 
cyder from the farmer, who generally brews his own. 

Here it will occur to you, that we cannot at present have all the 
advantages professed to be had from thrashing machines. These 
advantages,to me, however, arestill something problematical. The 
profess here, indeed, to make them to clean straw perfectly in bulk 
as well as in sheaf; and it may be so: But so long as I can get 
my oats and barley thrashed pretty clean for 16d. or 18d. per 
quarter, and my wheat equally reasonable, I will not lay out 150/. 
for a thrashing machine ; as separating corn from the straw in that 
way, with the wear and tear, and interest, must cost near as much 
as mine does by hand labour; therefore, of course, it is of little 
consequence to me whether the English people subscribe more 
to Mr Rastrick, than the Scotch people to Mr Meikle, for their 
ingenuity ; though both, I believe, have considerable merit, by 
adding their mite to this invention. 

Having thus gone through such parts of cur agricultural prac- 
tice as at present occur to me, that in any material point differ 
from your own, omitting many lighter shades of variation, I leave 
the subject to such as it may concern; and if encouragement is 
given to further observation, I will detail our management of stock 
in general, wherein, both in quantity, in proportion of acres, 
and in practice, we differ from you ina more considerable manner. 
Iam yours, &c. A WInTersurN Boor. 

Near Blandford, Dorset, July 28th, 1811. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Sassafras Cocoa, 


Sir, 

Ir is somewhat strange that the fruit of the Sassafras Tree, 
which is highly esteemed in many parts of South America as a 
nutritious article of diet, should not have been noticed by any of 
our botanical or medical writers; therefore, as the nut has late- 
ly been imported into this country in considerable quantity, some 
account of it may be acceptable to your readers. 

The nut is about the size of a large kidney-bean: It contains 
the fine fragrant property of the sassafras wood: Its substance 
is the same as that of cocoa; and, by means of heat, is converti- 
ble into chocolate; but, in this process, its aromatic quality is 
dissipated: Hence it is named Sassafras Cocoa. This nut, ina 

round state, is employed in the same manner as cocoa or coffee, 
t boiling it in water or milk: But, on account of its aromatic 
quality being very volatile, it requires to be boiled ina pot with 


a 
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a close cover, and not for so long a time as is requisite for cocoa. 
Its aromatic virtue renders it very pleasant to the palate, and a. 
grecable tw the stomach; and, at the same time, possessing the 
well-known correcting properties of the Sassafras root, and the 
nutritious virtues of cocca, it becomes a valuable article of diet 
to a great variety of invalids. It has been found to recruit ex- 
hausted strength more rapidly than either cocoa, chocolate, or 
any farinaceous substance, and to sit lighter on the stomach, than 
either animal or vegetable jellies. ‘The cases in which it is most 
esteemed, are, weakness of the stomach, indigestion, cutaneous 
foulness, consumption, asthma, scrofula; bur, as it contains the 
property of correcting the vitiated habit, as weil as imparting nou- 
sishment to it, there ts Scarcely a disease, especially of a chronic 
nature, in which it may not be employed with advantage. 

In writing this communication, my only object is to give pub- 
licity to an article which, { am persuaded, possesses valuable die- 
tetic properties. I am your obedieut servant, 

39, Strand, London, Sept. i6. Ls1i. W. Witson. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Reply to Mr Shirreff’s Strictures on Professor Davy’s Recom- 


mendation of Mr Greg's System of Husbandry. 


Sir, 
I sEG to submit to you a few observations, on a letter signs 


ed J. Shirreff, which appeared in your last Number (XLVIL)} 
. $38, on Professor Davy’s recommendation of Mr Greg’s Sys- 
tem of Agriculture. Jam ignorant who Mr Shirreff is; but, as 
he says he was requested by Sir John Sinclair to remark upon Mr 
Grey’s system, I am bound to suppose him a person of judge: 
ment ia agriculture. It, nevertheless, does not appear that he 
excels in judgment or fairness, in his manner of treating the sub- 
ject in question. So much has, at different times, been said, ge- 
nerqlly, for (as well as against) summer-fullowing, that it was 
wholiy unnecessary to repeat what was already well known; and, 
with regard to Mr G.’s particular system, Mr Shirreff ought fo 
have made himself better acquainted, than he seems to be, with the 
facts relating to it, before he attacked it on common general prin- 
ciples. His chief battery against the merits of the system, is built 
on an unwarranted assumption, that Mr Greg must have found 
his land clean, by a long course of periodical summer. fallowing, 
when he commenced his improved mode of cultivation. ‘This 
presumption is not founded im fact. Mr G. found but a small 
portion of his land in even a tolerable state of cleanness ;—the re- 
, mainder 
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mainder was very foul :—Of this, a part was so exceedingly foul, 
that he was obliged to effect, or at least commence its reforma- 
tion, by a carefully executed summer-fallow, before it could be 
fitted for any crop or mode ;—the other part, though foul, he 
subjected to his improved practice, and, by means of it, actually 
attained his object of cleanness. Every body knows, that, by the 
intervention of a summer-fa!low every $ years, land may be kept 
perfectly clean ; but it is also by no means uncommon, to find 
Jand in a state of considerable foulness, which is managed in 
that way, more especially with ill-formed ridges. If Mr Shirreff 
be inclined to doubt of this fact, or the probability of it, he need 
only, at this day, inspect Mr Greg’s farm, and the lands of his 
surrounding neighbours (who have regularly gone on in the 
plan of summer-fallow), and pronounce upon which he finds the 
greatest quantity of weeds. Mr S. acknowledges he is ignorant 
how long Mr G.’s improved system has been acted upon; but, 
by strong insinuations against its permanent utility, he seems 
inclined to presume, that it has not been long enough perse- 
vered in, to ascertain whether the land will not require a fal- 
lowing, at the return of the period at which, under received good 
management, a fallow is usually found necessary. Now Mr“&., 
before he speaks so confidently, ought to have informed himself, 
that Mr G.’s mode has been in regular practice more than /wice 
six years, that being the period Mr S. proposes as a sort of test of 
its merits. From a contradiction, or rather an inconsistency he 
has fallen into, he seems disposed to detract from the possible 
good of the system, rather unreasonably. He says, in the early 
part of his letter, that, ‘ unless once in 4, 5, 6, or 7 years, lands 
‘in convertible husbandry are summer-fallowed, root weeds, 
‘couch, &c. cannot be kept under.’ In the next page, he says, 
‘land, in the clean state Mr Greg’s must have been in when he 
“entered to it, could hardly, under any tolerable system, have 
‘required fallowing in less than 8 or 9 years.’ He then says, 
that, if Mr G. cannot show his land, at the end of 8 or 9 years, 
in a state not ‘verging’ towards foulness, he must ‘ yield the posnt.’ 
I apprehend it will be admitted, that, when land appears in any 
year verging to foulness, a remedy ought to be administered in 
the succeeding ; and here, indeed, Mr S. has allowed Mr G. a 
eo of merit he did not intend him ; for, if Mr G. can show 

is land in the ninth year (to take the extreme cases mentioned 
on each side) only verging towards the necessity of a fallow which 
is to take place in the tenth; and if land, cultivated in any other 
way, is, according to Mr S.’s statement, to require a fallow in the 
seventh year at farthest, the obvious conclusion is, that Mr G.’s 
being in a * verging’ state in the ninth year, and to be fallowed in 


the 
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the tenth ; and any other land, being in a ‘ verging’ state in the 
sixth, to be fallowed in the seventh, Mr G.’s system must at least 
be the cleanest by 3 years, even according to Mr S.’s calculations, 
The fact, however, 1s, that Mr Greg’s farm is neither in a foul 
nor a‘ verging’ state. After upwards of 12 years’ practice of 
his mode of cultivation, it exhibits a degree of cleanness rarely to 
be met with;—above comparison, in that respect, with the neigh. 
bouring fallowed farms; fully equal to them in the wheat crop ; 
much superior in beans, barley, and clover, which might vie with 
the crops of any similar soil, under whatever management or ro« 
tation. Of the two sorts of enemies, viz. weeds and vermin, 
which Mr. S. dreads, by exclusion of sunimer-fallow ;—the first, 
any eye may see, does not exist injuriously on the farm,—and the 
state of the grain and crop, .proves that the latter has not waged 
sufficient warfare against it. If it be asked, why the system is not 
more generally, or indeed universally, adopted in the neighbour. 
hood, where the land is similar, and the opportunities of inspec. 
tion easily to be met with?—no observer of human nature will re- 
fuse to be satisfied with the answer—that prejudice and habit, 
more strong perhaps in farming than in any other occupation, are 
most difficult to be removed,—and only, if ever, to be removed 
and overcome by time. 

I by no means look upon Mr Greg’s system, including the ma- 
nagement of stock, as perfect; but I think it possesses so much 
utility and advantage, as to merit more praise, and less censure, 
than it has received—and a closer investigation, and more minute 
description, than has hitherto been bestowed upon it; except, in- 
deed, that should be done by the publication of the Bedfordshire 
Gentlemen’s Report, which I have not seen. Having now no- 
ticed the most objectionable points of Mr Shirreff’s letter, I must 
just observe, that his manner of allowing Mr Greg any merit at 
all, is not exceedingly complimentary. He gives him credit for 
pursuing a system which he (Mr 5S.) considers ultimately inferior 
to one which he confesses is deserving of ‘ strong reprobation, ’ 
and which is certainly one of the worst and most unprofitable 
known, viz. the practice of summer-fallowing every third year. 

I will now, Sir, occupy but afew more moments of yout time, in 
mentioning one or two circumstances on this subject, which seem 
to be particularly important. The first relates to the soil of Mr 
Greg’s farm. ‘There is a small part of it, which I believe can 
scarcely be called heavy land; but the whole of the remainder 
may fairly rank with the average of what is called strong land. 
Some persons, who have visited it at particular seasons of the 
year, have probably thought it of a less tenacious quality than it 
really is. This deception has arisen from the friable state in which 

ik it 
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it is kept, from these causes, viz. the soundness of the plough- 
ing; the narrowness of the ridges, and consequent dryness of 
them; the rain water having so short a course to pass through 
before it reaches the furrow; and, lastly, the powerful action of 
the scarifier through it to the bottom, before sowing the crop, 
which raises and lightens the soil to an extraordinary degree. 
The successful growing of barley, also, induces some to suppose 
that the land is not naturally heavy; but the perfection of this 
crop arises from the causes just mentioned, in the cultivation 
given toit. The number of small flinty pebbles found in the soil, 
mechanically assist in keeping it somewhat opener, than if desti- 
tute of them: On the other hand, however, the presence of cal- 
careous matter, in some of the land, causes it to run together, 
and bind at top. Mr Greg’s farm is certainly ‘ sound at bottom.’ 
In his original.communication to the President of the Board of 
Agriculture, he ——— describes it as a ‘ very tenacious clay, 
‘ only troubled with. surface water ;’—of course, therefore, it 1s 
for such land on/y, that his system is adapted and recommended 5 
and if, in following it, persons were to attempt to cultivate land 
of equal tenacity with his at the top, but which is made damp and 
cold by wet, forced up from strata several feet below the surface, 
their attempts must prove abortive. Mr Greg’s system is not in 
fault, because the occupiers of the land, just described, should 
not choose to drain it before they enter upon his plan of ma- 
nagement. 
- Another point, of importance to attend to, is Mr Greg’s mode 
of cultivating beans, and his preparation for wheat. Where~ 
ever the fimply horfehoeing a drilled bean crop, and leaving the 
furface flat, or nearly fo, has been fubstituted for a fallow, I be- 
lieve the practice has in general failed upon ftrong land, chiefly 
becaufe, after the laft hoeing, there is time for the land to 
fadden before the crop can be got off, fo as to admit the ope- 
rations for putting in the wheat; but Mr Greg, after having 
horfehoed his beans, (fown in rows of about two feet afunder, 
three rows on a ridge), ploughs the intervals, and earths up the 
rows like potatoes, as high as he can get.foil to do it with. ‘The 
land, fo placed, lyes light and clean. As foon as the crop is off, 
the fcarifier pafles along the ridges, loofening to the depth of the 
former ploughing, and fufficiently levelling the earthed-up foil, 
which falls in fine tilth. ‘The wheat is drilled on it; the furrows 
are opened out; and the work is done. If any weeds worth no- 
tice appear, the harrow, or drag, follows the {carifier, and draws 
all to the top; and as the horfes, in all thefe operations, go mm 
fhe furrows, it feldom or never happens that they are prevented 
or delayed by an untoward feafon. [Endeed, another great caufs 
VOL, x11. NO. 48 li of 
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of the land lying always fo light, is, that, except in the one 

ploughing, a horfe’s foot is. never fet upon it. ‘Too much cannot 

be faid in praife of the fcarifier; and it is fcarcely poffible for a 

perfon who has not feen it at work, to conceive its wonderful o- 

peration, in land however ftrong, and in however rough a ftate. 
Iam, &c. 

Yorkshire, 4th September 1811. A Farmer. 


NOTE. 

The above was handed to Mr Shirreff, with a view of having 
his reply laid before our readers, along with the ftrictures of our 
Yorkthire correfpondent. It occurred, that the arguments on each 
fide would be better underftood in that way, than if the reply had 
been delayed till another Number was publithed,—a mode of ma- 
nagement we have always wifhed to follow, when circumftances 
permitted it. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR CF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Answer by Mr Shirreff to the foregoing Artiele. 


“ To bear an open slander is a curse ; 
But not to find an answer is a worse. ” 
Sir, 

I am obliged to you for a fight of the obfervations on my letter 
on Mr Greg’s fyftem of husbandry, inferted in your laft Num- 
ber, 

Though it ve by no means incumbent on any perfon to reply to 
anonymous attacks, I fhall, on this occafion, wave punctilio; 
and if your intelligent readers will condefcend to perufe what fol- 
lows, they may probably not entertain a much more exalted opi- 
nion of your correfpondent’s judgment and fairnefs, than that which 
he fo politely profefles to hold of mine. From what your corre- 
fpondent fays, it might be fuppofed I had introduced a differtation 
on fummer-fallow, of great length, though I merely ftated, in a 
few lines, that it is nece flary fo turn over the soil some time in summer, 
to Weftroy root weeds and the midi af infeéts, at intervals of feve- 
ral years, more or fewer according to circumftances. 

Mr Greg’s letter to the Prefident of the Board of Agriculture, 
was the only account of his husbandry I had feen, when I wrote 
you laft; and, as I do not perceive that he there fays any thing to 
the contrary of his lands being free of root-weeds when he en- 
tered to them, I naturally concluded this had been their ftate, from 
the frequent recurrence of fummer-fallow (every third year) for 
a long time before that entry. 

Your 
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Your correfpondent deigns to admit, that land may be kept 
perfectly clean by a fummer-fallow every third year; and, it muft 
be allowed, it is not eafy to conceive a farm, of land all found- 
bottomed naturally, and. which had been previously under that 
courfe for a long time, being foul with root-weeds. It is an agri- 
cultural paradox, fo tough, that it will not be very eafily digefted 
by people in this country. But, if the lands were not originally 
clean when Mr Greg entered to them, your correfpondent admits 
the greater part were made fo, and by the very fummer-fallow 
procefs which he confiders unneceflary and pernicious. 

It may certainly be admitted, that lands, which had been in the 
rotation of receiving a regular fummer-fallow every third year, 
when put under a diferent fylftem, ought to continue longer free 
of root-weeds, for a feries of years immediately following that ra- 
pid fucceffion of fummer-fallow, and with the fame treatment in 
other refpeéts, than lands which had not come oftener under fum- 
mer-fallow than once perhaps in fix years. And I fuppofed this 
difpofition in lands to continue clean, thus differently treated pre- 
vionfly, might be as 6 to 8 org. As I had only feen Mr Greg’s 
letter to Sir John Sinclair, where he does not fay how long his 
fyftem had continued, I could not be informed on that point; but 
I allowed that, if none of his lands fhowed a difpofition or ten- 
dency to degenerate into foulnefs, at the end of eight or * nine 
years, © his fy{tem deferved a fair trial on lands of a similar qua- 
lity.’ I gave Mr Greg credit for his attemps to difpenfe with fum- 
mer-fallow on a considerable portion of the arable lands in the king 
dom. It was on arable lands IN GENERAL, that I faid I confider- 
ed his fyftem might u/timately prove inferior even to two crops and 
a fallow. Obferve the ‘ fairnefs’ of this hone{t Yorkfhireman, in 
wilfully miftating my terms, and perverting their meaning. He 
alleges I fay, that, ‘ unlefs once in four, five, fix, or feven years, 
lands in convertible husbandry are summer-fallowed, root-weeds, 
couch, &c. cannot be kept under.’ Now, I fay no fuch thing. 
My words are—* Unlefs lands in convertible husbandry be repeat- 
edly turned over by the plough in the months of May, June, July, 
or Auguft, once in four, five, fix, or feven years, according to 
circumftances, root-weeds of certain deferiptions cannot be kept 
under.’ Your correfpondent feems to believe, that [and cannot 
be turned over by the plough in May, June, or July, unlefs under 
fummer-fallow. Now, land is repeatedly turned over in May, in 
prepeeston for potato; and in May, June, and July, in preparation 
or turnip; and in thefe three months, as well as in Auguit, when 

Ii2 under 


* It appears from the report of the Bedfordshire visitants, that 
summer-fallow was discontinued in 1802; at least nope has been 
practised, since that date, on Mr Greg’s farm. 
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under fummer-fallow, as any of the crops, with the cleaning that 
can be applied along with them; or a bare fallow itfelf may be 
confidered, in this ftare of the lands, moft advantageous and advife- 
able to be adopted. Every body knows, that moft lands can be 
kept clean by crops of potato and turnip; though it muft be with 
more than one ploughing to a crop, unlefs in Mr Greg’s fyftem. 

I may certainly conceive a system of two crops and a fallow 
deserving strong reprobation, on any land; yet that another sys- 
tem, without any summer aration whatever, at any period or in- 
terval, may deserve still stronger reprebation, on arable lands in 
general, that is, on all and every description of arable lands; and 
in which system, beans, peas, wheat, and barley, are proposed 
to constitute the principal crops; while, on a particular portion 
of arable lands, this very system might possibly prove advantageous, 
Your correspondent carfully avoids noticing the distinction I made 
between a portion of the arable lands of the kingdom, resembling 
those of Mr Greg’s farm, and arable lands in general. To show that 
Mr Greg believes his system may be applied to arable lands in general, 
I appeal to his own words, p. 21. of his Letter to the President 
of the Board of Agrjculture. ‘ If the system I practise become 
general, it might, unquestionably, afford to the nation a sufficient 
supply of provisions for its population. ’ 

Perhaps your correspondent considers it a mark of his consist.’ 
ency, first to tell us, that ‘ some part of the soil of Mr Greg’s 
farm cannot even be called heavy land, and that the remainder 
can only be ranked with the average of what is called strong 
land;’ yet, in a few lines after, he says,.that Mr Greg himself 
describes the soil of his farm as being ‘ a very tenacious clay ;’ 
and your correspondent insists it is for such lands on/y, viz. tena- 
cious clays, that his (Mr Greg’s) system is adapted and recom- 
mended. According to this correct and consistent gentleman, 
then, Mr Greg’s system cannot be adopted on the very sorts of 
soil he himself describes Mr Greg’s farm as consisting of ; for, 
if it can only be adopted on tenacious clays, it cannot surely be 
adopted on ‘ land that cannot even be called heavy land, or on what 
can only be ranked with the average of strong lands.’ But, as I 
said before, Mr Greg himself expects it to be extended to arable 
lands in general ; at least he wishes it to become general. So that 
this judicious gentleman is neither consistent with Mr Greg nor 
himself. 

Your correspondent seems to think, that drainage will fit all 
tenacious clays for Mr Greg’s system. ‘There are many tenacious 
clays naturally so poor, that, drain them as you may, without 
the aid of adventitious, putrescent, and other manures, neither 
Mr Greg’s, nor any other system, can enable them to carry aver- 
age crops of beans to half the amount of 35 Winchester bushels 
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to the statute acre, nor, of barley, above 20 Winchester bushels ; 
and, instead of keeping 124 sheep, for six months, to the statute 
acre, 15.62 sheep to the Scots acre, on a two- years old clover lay 
twice cut the first season, it would hardly keep 3. But here he is at 
variance with Mr Greg; for, at p. 18. of his Letter to Sir John 
Sinclair, he (Mr Greg) explicitly states, as one of the advantages 
of his new system, that his ‘ method of ploughing precludes the 
necessity of underdraining. ’ 

We are told by your cerrespondent, that, in some of Mr Grep’s 
lands, * the presence of calcareous matter causes them to run to- 
gether and bind at top.” Now, calcareous matter is found in- 
variably to subside in soils in this country. How it should con- 
trive to continue on the top, in this soil of Mr Greg’s, and bind 
it, is not easily perceived ; for calcareous matter always renders 
strong soils more mellow and friable, instead of binding them ; 
while it tends to give staple and consistence to a particular de- 
scription of soft soilg. 

He states, that Mr Greg § cultivates beans in rows, with two 
feet intervals, and three rows on aridge; ploughs the intervals, and 
earths up the rows like potatoes, as high as he can get earth to do 
it with.” Now, Mr Greg, in his own account of his bean, and 
pea husbandry, says, ‘he drills beans at 15 inches interval, and 
peas at 12 inches interval.’ Again, he says, ‘I have this year 
sown three double rows and four single rows of both beans and 
peas, upon each land, which leave the same interval of 15 inches for 
hocing.’ Tt may be doubted whether it is advisable to earth up 
beans at all on tenacious clays, but merely to scuffle the intervals 
well, hand-hoe close to the rows, and hand-weed in them; bhe- 
cause, in earthing up, this sort of soil generally rises with the 
plough in large masses, and so tears up the lateral fibres that pro- 
ceed from the tap-roots of the beans, along with them, which gives 
the crop a severe check. These clods lye open, too, during the 
remainder of the summer, admitting the drought, while they can 
afford no nourishment tothe crop. Be this as it may, it is denied 
that any effective horsehoeing, or earthing up with the plough, can 
take place with intervals so narrow as 15 inches, in any soil, A 
space of 27, or even 30 inches, is little enough to admit of effece 
tual work in earthing up with a plough between the rows of any 
horsehoed crop. 

But will not this earthing up, which is a species of ploughing, 
and in summer, allow the nutritive gases to escape into the at- 
mosphere from that part of the soil which is turned up by the 
plough 2 Now, avoiding summer- ploughing is stated by Mr Greg 
as one of the principal advantages of his system. 

Your correspondent says, ‘ another great cause of the land ly- 
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irs always so light, is, that, except in the one ploughing, a 
horse’s foot is never set upon it.’ Yet he had just before told 
us, the ‘ beans were ploughed in the intervals;’ and how they 
can be ploughed, without the horses treading on the intervals, 
he is requested to explain. But a great part of Mr Greg’s land 
is not only trodden upon before it be ploughed, in the act of 
ploughing it, as all land must be where the horses go abreast ; 
but a great part of it, from the narrow ridges, must be trodden 
upon after being ploughed, in the act of ploughing the remainder. 
In fact, nearly a half of the soil will be trampled upon after being 
ploughed, if two horses go abreast in ploughing six feet ridges. 
In this trodden state, what is ploughed in autumn, which is the 
whole, indeed, excepting the clovers and part of the turnip, lyes 
during the following winter. ‘The impressions made by every hea- 
vy horse’s foot, forming, on tenacious clays, cups for holding wa- 
ter during that season, and these cups being on the sides of the 
ridges, are traps admirably contrived for catching the rain water, 
which your correspondent sends so rapidly to the furrows. This 
poaching, and consequent retention of water, must tend highly 
to promote that dryness your correspondent insists on, also that 
mellowness and friability so desirable on all soils, more especially 
on those where turnip and barley constitute two of the principal 
crops in the rotation. And it is rather unaccountable that a per- 
son $0 conversant in rural affairs, and se particular in facts, should 
have allowed one so prominent and favourable to his purpose to 
escape his penetrating eye. 

After mentioning in terms of approbation the clean state of Mt 
Greg’s farm, compared with lands in his neighbourhood, your 
correspondent says his barley and bean crops were much superior 
to those of his neighbours. Now, it appears from Mr Greg’s 
von printed statement, that his average crops of wheat as well as 
barley, were, by a singular, or rather miraculous coincidence, 
identically the same, to a bushel, as those of Mr Mickley; and as 
no beans appear, from that statement, to be cultivated on lands in 
the three years’ course, it is asked, how it can be known that those 
cultivated by Mr Greg are so much superior? Mr Greg’s barley 
and wheat crops were both much defective in 1810, by the report 
of the Bedfordshire gentlemen who visited his farm. 

Your correspondent probably considers it another instance of 
his judgment and fairness, to allege that prejudice and habit have 
prevented Mr Greg’s system from being adopted in his vicinity. 

But why appeal to prejudice and habit, and thus indirectly and 
sneakingly accuse the cultivators of that country of want of ability 
to perceive, and energy to follow out new and advantageous sys- 
tems, when their covenants with the proprietors have, from a dis- 
tant 
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tant period, absolutely tied them down to the pursuit of this very 
miserable rotation of two crops and a fallow. It is almost impossi- 
ble that prejudice and habit could have so /ong operated to blind 
men to their own interests. Had the tenarts of the district been 
allowed to choose their own rotations in the course of reasonable 
leases, in which the interests of both the contracting parties might 
have been completely attended to, it is more than probable tha 
Mr Greg’s system, or preferable ones, would long 2go have bee 

introduced into Hertfordshire, as weil as into every other distric 

of England. To vilify tenants for not embracing new systems 
who are tied down to pursue old ones, seems about as reasonable 
as to expect that an automaton, constructed to play only a certain 
number of hackne-2d tunes on the harpsichord, should be able to 
execute every new piece of music with the taste and dexterity of 
an intelligent being. 

So much for your correspondeni’s judgment, fairness, consist 
ency, and acquaintance with facts. I now claim your indulgenc 
while I make a few additional observations on Mr Greg’s system 

Let it be recollected that the furrow roads intervening between 
Mr Greg’s ridges can neither be considered horse or hand-hoed 
intervals between the rows in drilled crops, nor as furrows between 
tidges in any other system, into which intervals and furrows, grain, 
pulse, roots, &c. push their radical fibres, in search of nourish- 
ment, and obtain ittco. No: these furrows of Mr Grey’s are only 
roads for the labouring cattle to travel in, while the operations 
of scarifying, scuffing, harrowing, &c. go on; and which at all 
times form open drains for allowing surface-water to escape into 
the ditches. ‘These furrow-roads are allowed by Mr Greg to oc- 
cupy only 10 inches each, though the space left by the plough be 
certainly 16 inches; viz. that occupied by two furrow slices of 
8 inches each, laid up, one to each ridge ; and we should not con- 
sider this a very wide path for a heavy horse travelling in at his 
work. But take 10 inches: this is more than a seventh part of 
the bean, wheat, and turnip land; and as the row of barley, cul- 
tivated in the battered furrow road, must be defective and inferi- 
or, it may be considered that about a sixth part of the whole peas, 
bean, whe at, and turnip land is annually sacrificed to these furrow 
roads; being 16} per cent. of the lands carrying three of the most va- 
Juable crops, or a twelfth of the wholefarm, devoted to perpetual ste- 
rility—exactly the half of what is under summer fallow in a rotation 
of six, where no turnip, rcota baya, or potato is cultivated. But 
there are few arable farms indeed, however strong the soil may be, 
that have nor a portion of their surface, approaching to a twelfth 
part, under all these crops; and many firm-soiled farms have 
more: so that there is nearly, perhaps as much, of the surface of 
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strong-soiled lands really occupied by crops in rotations of six, in 
well. farmed districts, as in Mr Greg’s farm by his new system. 
The balance which appears between the produce and expenses 
of Mr Greg’s farm, is certainly very considerable for the extent 
of it. Bot may not $ts. per statute acre be considered - (tithe 
and poor’s rate included) « very small rent for land capable, with- 
out the aid of adventitious manure, under any system, of carrying 
such average crops of grain, &c. and particularly of herbage, as 
to feed 500 sheep on 40 acres of second year’s clover lay? It may 
be asked if this is the rent actually paid? and, if not, on what 
grounds it is assumed, and how it is known, that this land is not 
generally of a richer quality, naturally, than the lands under three 
crops and a fallow in the vicinity? If Mr Greg states the prices 
of his produce at the rates of 1809, he should surely state the rate 
of rent, or value of his land, not as when he entered to it, but as 
it would have rented had it been let in 1809 also. A farm, all of 
sound- bottomed land, capable of carrying such crops, particular- 
ly of beans, clover, and turnip, would, in this country, let at 


more t van double the rent paid by Mr Greg, tithe and poor’s rate 
ec 1. 


includ 


Would it not be more economical, to confume a confiderable 
part, even one half of the whole eleven of the firft year, by 
foiling cattle in fummer, inftead of ufing them as hay in winter? 
More profit might arife, as more ftock would be kept. Much 

nore, and richer manure would certainly be obtained, which 
cou! Id alfo be applied @ year sooner to the land. * 

Inftead of fending faitening fheep-flock to the established pas- 
tures for ten weeks (two- fiiths of the whole time it is on turnip), 
at different times, in bad weather, to be ftarved (when it fhould 
be moft pampered) on fuch miferable keep as can be afforded for 
14d. a-week, about a farthing a night for each fheep, would it not 
be advifeable to ftore, fay at leaft 16 acres out of 4o of Mr Greg’s 
turnip, to be given to his fheep on the clover leas in wet weather, 
or when {now lyes on the ground? ‘Treated in this manner, and 
not confined to fo fmall a {pace as on the turnip field, his fheep, 
having a drier bed, and plenty of food, would centinue in regular 
r “ogre fiive improvement, inftead of receiving a check every time 
they are removi ‘d to fhort allowance on the eftabli fhed paltures; 
and though fewer might be kept, it is believed more profit would 
arifs from thee. The clover lea would be enriched ; whereas, [ 
know from experience, that, in wet weather, the droppings of 
leep folded on the turnip field, produce little benefit to the fol- 
wing ¢ grain crop; their mo{t valuable parts being probably 7 

lutec 








* itis certainly not improving putrescent manure, to keep it lying 
sx menths «exposed to all weathers in the fields, after it is ripe for use. 
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luted, and run off by the rain water, or perhaps afterwards eva- 
porated along with it into the atmofphere, when the foil is once fo 
faturated with moifture, or the furface fo puddled with the theeps’ 
feet, as not to receive any more liquid, unlefs the foil be an ab- 
forbent fand. 

It would certainly alfo be attended with much advantage, to al- 
low a few of the turnip to the neat-{tock tied up in the theds, a- 
long with their hay and ftraw. A proportion of fucculent food 
with the dry, would tend to improve the animals much. The 
dung that dropped from them, and their urine, would be much 
more valuable as manure. It is certainly a bad plan to move dung 
at all, after it is put out in the yard, till it be carted to the field, 
and immediately depofited in the foil. If the neat cattle on a 
farm get a few turnip, and the horfe and cow dung be regularly 
{pread over each other, in alternate lnyers, in the yard, as the 
{tables and cowhoufes are cleaned out, it will not require to be 
flirred tili finally carted on fhe land. The whole mafs will thus 
be brought into a uniform itate of fermentation and quality, 
which will tend to equalizz the creps in luxuriance, in quality of 
grain, and t:me of ripening. 

Afraid I have taken up too much of your valuable room, I have 
only to add, that Lam, Sir, your moft obedient fervant, 

Abbey Hill, Edin. 1 5th Sept. 181. Joun SHIRREFF. 


—— — ee 


[Uke following Letter is extraéted from a pamphlet lately pub- 
lithed by Meffre Oliphant, Waugh & Innes, entitled, © Reply 
to an Adaress to the Public, but more particularly to the Land- 
ed Interest of Great Britain and Ireland, on the Sulyect of 
the Thrashing Machine. By Joun Suirrerr.’ This extract 
throws fo much light upon a fubject lately agitated, that we 
were in duty bound to prefent it to our readers. } 


Letter jrom George Rennie, Esq. of Phantassie. 
DEAR SIR, 

Mucu altercation having recently enfued between the friends of 
the late Sir Francis Kinloch, Bart. and thofe of Mr Andrew Mei- 
kle, refpefting the hiftory of the thrafhing machine ; and more 
particularly concerning the model fent, in +784, by Sir Francis 
(then Mr Kinloch) to Houfton mill; and whether that model was 
copied aad imitated by Mr Meikle, when he conftruéted and e- 
rected a working machine for Mr Stein at Killbeggie, in Clack- 
mananfhire ; I fhall, as you requeft, give a detailed account of 
fuch matters as come within my knowledge refpecting Mr Kin- 
a model, and the machine afterwards conftruéted by Mr 

eikle. 
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Probably there is not another perfon in exiftence that had fo 
many opportunities of knowing the feveral faéts and circumftances 
connected with the invention as myfelf ; chiefly owing to the ha- 
bits of intimacy which I had long maintained with thofe concern- 
ed, particularly with Mr Meikle and his family. 

During the time I attended fchool at Preftonkirk, I paffed 
through Mr Meikle’s workthop twice or thrice every day; and as 
his eldeft fon was my fchoolfellow, I went often with him, and 
viewed the machines, and models of machines that were making ; 
in which way I acquired fome mechanical knowledge, or at leaft 
a difpofition to inquire into, and invefligate fuch new inventions 
as afterwards came under my confideration. On the other hand, 
as my late father was the particular friend of the deceafed Sir Da- 
vid Kinloch, father of Mr Kinloch, I was often at Gilmerton af- 
ter my father’s death, Sir David being pleafed to countenance 
and encourage me, for many years, by his friendfhip and advice. 
‘Though thefe things, to a young man Tike me, then juft entering 
into life, were not to be difregarded, they are only mentioned 
here with a view of explaining the caufes which furnifhed me 
with an ample opportunity of examining Mr Kinloch’s model, as 
will be afterwards mentioned. 

But before I go that length, it is proper to ftate, that, in 1782, 
accompanied by Mr Chriftopher Armitrong, an active young man 
who managed the Duke of Buccleugh’s home farms, I went to 
Northumberland, with a view of feeing the improvements car- 
tied on by the Mefits Culleys, with whom we ftaid fome time, and 
afterwards vifited thofe of Mr Dawfon, at Frogden. At that 
place, we heard of a thrafhing machine that had been ereéted on 
the farm of Wark, then in the poffeflion of a Mr Smart; and 
our curiofity being excited to fee a machine that was capable of 
thrafhing grain, we fet forwards to Wark. Upon arriving there, 
Mr Smart kindly ordered the machine to be fet to work for our 
infpection. It confifted of a large fluted drum, zbout the fize of 
a {ugar hogfhead, one-third of which was encircled by fluted rolle 
ers, regulated by fprings, whereby thefe rollers were allowed to 
fall,backwards and come forwerds, fo as the grain might pafs be- 
tween them and the drum, thus undergoing a rubbing procefs. 
The motion of the machine was flow, and of courfe little work 
was performed; but, what was worfe, the work performed was ° 
moft imperfeétly executed ; as, when it went faft, the grain was 
bruifed or grinded ; and when it went flow, the grain was not 
rubbed out of the ear in a perfeé& manner. 

This machine had been examined by Mr Kinloch, when travel- 
ling through Northumberland ; and, upon his return, he caufed 
a model to be made, which, though upon the fame principles as 

were 
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were ufed by Mr Smart, was of a different conftruction, as will 
appear from what is to be ftated afterwards. Concerning this 
model, however, the prefent difpute has arifen; and therefore the 
conftruéction of it fhall be defcribed with fome minutenefs. When 
it was conftructing, I had frequently heard of it; therefore, when 
finifhed,-was weil pleafed at receiving an invitation to dine at Gil- 
merton, and examine the machine. I found the model ftanding in 
the lobby of Gilmerton-houfe ; and after carefully infpecting it, I 
was enabled to afcertain the feveral parts, and the principle upon 
which the macl:ine was conftru€ted. Thefe parts were as follows. 
ift, A drum about the fize of a fmall churning barrel. 2d, Up- 
on this drum four pieces of fluted wood were placed, of a breadth 
nearly the fame as that of a man’s hand, and the flutes not unlike 
the fingers, when clofed, and the back of the hand turned up; 
only the flutes were a little fharper than what the fingers are when 
the hand is in that pofition. 3d, Thefe four pieces of fluted 
wood, acting as rubbers, were fo made, as to move outwards or 
inwards, by means of iprings, fo as to embrace the corn, whe- 
ther fed thick or thin, and to prefs or rub it againit a fluted co- 
ver or apron, which encircled about one-third of the drum. 4th, 
A pair of fmooth feeding rollers, which, I was informed, had been 
added at the fuggeftion of Mr Meikle, who had feen the model 
fome time before. The motion of the machine was flow, and its 
principle juft the fame as had already been adopted by Mr Smart, 
viz. to rub the crain from the flraw, and not to deat or scuich it 
of, as was afterwards devifed by Mr Meikle. Finding it would 
not anfwer the purpofe for which it was intended, Mr Kinloch, 
after making repeated trials, fent it to Mr Meikle’ s, where I frequen:- 
ly faw it, that he might endeavour to make it ufeful; but Mr Mei- 
kle, feeing no profpeét of fuccefs from a machine of fuch con- 
firu€tion, fuffered it to remain in his fhop, as a piece of ulelefs 
lumber, for many months, or till it was tried in the prefence of 
Meflis Hunter and Dudgeon, when it was completely deftroyed. 

Before this time, Mr Meikle had made feveral attempts to con- 
ftru€t machines for thrafhing, none of which were fuccefsful ; yet 
he had by no means relinquifhed the bufinefs, but was ftill pon- 
dering on the beft way of carrying that procefs into execution. 
It occurred about this time (1785), to his perfevering and inge- 
nious mind, that this might be accompliflied by fixed fkutchers or 
beaters, placed upon a drum, capable of flanding a confiderable 
degree of velocity ; andi trial being made, upon a fmall fcale, it 
was found that corn could be feparated from the ftraw, by thefe 
fcutchers, in the moit complete’ manner. Now it was at this 
fiage of the invention, that the difpute between the parties com- 
roenced 5 becaufe Mr Meikle having made ufe of a drum, or cy- 
linder, 
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linder, Mr Kinloch immediately alleged that his invention had 
been copied. But let it be fuppofed that Mr Meikle had tried the 
experiment on Mr Smart’s drum (and he might have done it with 
either), would not Mr Smart have had a preferable claim to Mr 
Kinloch, becaufe he had employed a drum many years before that 

. piece of machinery was ufed by Mr Kinloch? Surely he wonld 
have had a claim of that kind, if fuch a claim could be made; 
and though I am unwilling to take merit from the one for decorat- 
ing the other, yet, were I obliged to give an opinion upon the 
fubject, it would certainly be, that Mr Kinloch had borrowed 
from Mr Smart ; the principles of both machines being in every 
refpect fimilar, though in the application of thefe principles there 
might be a trifling difference. Inftead of the fluted drum, ufed 
by Mr Smart, Mr Kinloch’s drum had four fluted pieces of wood 
attached to it, which moved out and in by means of {prings ; and 
inftead of the fluted rollers, which encircled Mr Smart’s drum, 
Mr Kinloch had a fluted cover or apron. In fhort, were I put to 
my oath upon the merits of the two machines, I could not fay 
which was the fuperior one, as the principles of both were the 
fame, noiwithftanding the trifling difference in their application, 
Had Mr Smart and Mr Kinloch difputed the invention of the rub- 
bing machine, there can be no doubt that Mr Smart would have’ 
prevailed ; as his nvachine had been at work for feveral years pre- 
vious to the conftru€tion of Mr Kinloch’s model. But as both of 
them were rubbing machines, more different in principle from 
Mr Meikle’s, than from a grinding mill; and as corn would have 
been bruifed or crufhed by them (even upon the fuppofition that 
they could have been made capable of ftanding velocity), inftead 
of being thrafhed from the ftraw, as is fo completely done by the 
machine invented by Mr Meikle, it feems unneceflary to add one 
word more upon the merits of either. 

When Mr Meikle had afcertained that corn could be fufficient- 
ly feparated from the ftraw, by a machine provided with fixed 
beaters or fcutchers, fhod with iron, he communicated the in- 
vention to his fecond fon George, then refiding at “Alloa, and 
much employed by Mr James Stein at Killbeggie, who was both 
a great diftiller and an extenfive corn farmer. Mr Stein having a 
difficulty at the time of procuring a fuflicient number of barnfmen 
for thrafhing ftraw, to litter the large ftock of cattle which he had 
in hand, was defirous of having a machine ere€ted upon the prin- 
ciples communicated by old Mr Meikle to his fon, and to go by 
water; which accordingly was. fet about, and in a few months 
executed, to the complete fatisfaCtion of Mr Meikle and his em- 
ployer. The only addition made to the original plan, was the 
appendage of ‘we solid fluted rollers ; anc this was the firft = 

that 
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that rollers of that defcription were ufed in Great Britain; and fo 
complete and correét had the principles of the original machine 
been calculated, that no alteration or improvement was ever at- 
tempted upon the parts thereof, invented by Mr Meikle. In 
fhort, it is perfe€tly plain, that no machine had been ereéted, 
previous to Mr Stein’s, capable of thrafhing corn in a fufficient 
manner ; and from what has been faid, I truft it will alfo appear, 
that the merit of inventing that machine belongs to Mr Meikle, 
and to no other perfon whatever. 

The next machine ere&ted by Mr Meikle, was in 1787, on m 
farm at Phantaflie, to go by horfes ; and this was the firft horfe 
machine of the kind ever erected. Both Mr Kinloch, and his fa- 
ther Sir David, came to fee that machine ; and notwitftanding it 
anfwered the purpofe moft completely, Mr Kinloch was by no 
means inclined to acknowledge, that the plan adopted in it for 
thrafhing was better than his own; or rather, fhall I fay, that he 
was so candid and fair as not to claim the honour of the invention 
devised by Mr Merkle ; though, perhaps, moved by a fmall fpark 
of that partiality which every man feels for his own works, he 
kept his mind partly to himfelf, and refolved to perfevere in his 
original defign. Be thefe things as they may, he afterwards pa- 
tronifed a Mr Cotterel, ironfounder, who lived upon Leith-Walk 5 
and influenced his father, Sir David Kinloch, to ereé&t one of Mr 
Cotterel’s machines at Gilmerton; and fhortly thereafter he prevailed 
on the Hon. Baron Hepburn to get another ere€ted at Smeaton. 
Thefe machines I alfo examined, and found them not only quite 
different from Mr Kinloch’s original model, but even from thofe 
of Mr Meikle. They had no drum, but only four arms, much 
tefembling thofe of the rakes now employed to remove the ftraw 
from the thrafhing machines, with broad thin flappers, fixed to 
the extremity of thefe arms by hinges and fprings behind, by 
which the flappers moved backwards or forwards, as the corn was 
thick or thin fed in. Thefe flappers were from three to four inches 
broad, and ftruck the corn with the flat fide againft a circular 
breaft ; but their velocity was not one-tenth fo great as that given 
to the fcutchers of Mr Meikle’s machine. * Mr Cotterel’s ma- 
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* Mr Cotterel appears to have formed very inaccurate ideas on the 
subject, frequently varying his plan. He altered his flappers to thin, 
flat, fixed plates of hammered iron; as he also did his plain, bush 
rollers, to fluted ones of a single piece each; in this last alteration 
copying Mr Meikle. He appears also to have increased the velocity 
of his last, or thrashing movement; but never to more than 1200 
feet per minute, only two-fifths of the velocity of Mr Meikle’s 
thrashing movement ; as may be seen in the specifications of each 
machine, preserved in the Trustees’ Office, Royal Exchange, in this 
city. Note by Mr Shirref 
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chines were, of courfe, foon laid afide ; but I ought to have ftat- 
ed, that they were provided with feeding rollers, though not fluted 
ones, as ufed by Mr Meikle ; nor was the roller all of one piece, 
as Mr Meikle’s is, but only of fmall pieces, about the fize of a 
cart bufh, and hung upon an iron rod or bolt. 

As Mr Kinloch was unwilling to be beat off the field, he, in 
1790, made his laft effort, and erefted a working machine upon 
a quite different conftruction from any he had hitherto attempted, 
though with as little fuccefs as ever. This machine was erected 
upon the farm of Athelftanefordmains, then poffeffed by Mr Wal- 
ker, now tenant at Halyards, near Kirklifton; with whom an a- 
greement was made, that the whole expenfe fhould be defrayed 
by Mr Kinloch, in the event of the machine not anfwering the 
intended purpofe. Having found by experience, that neither the 
rubbing machine nor the one with flapping beaters, fixed to arms, 
without a drum, would anfwer, he now had recourfe to a drum; 
but in order to fteer clear of Mr Meikle’s invention of fired 
beaters, or fcutchers, which at no time he would countenance, 
the beaters of that machine were attached to the drum by means 
of two or three links of an iron chain; while his rollers were not 
of one folid piece, like thofe of Mr Meikle’s, but of the buth 
kind, fuch as are already defcribed. At Mr Walker’s requeft, I 
viewed the machine before it was fet agoing ; and when I faw the 
fcutchers were attached to the drum by chains, I muft confefs, 
my opinion of the mechanical knowledge of the inventor was not 
thereby increafed. Indeed, it at once occurred, that he had 
either negle€ted to calculate the effects of velocity upon thefe 
flying fcutchers, or had fuppofed that the fcutchers would fall 
back or come forward, as the corn was thick or thin fed; with- 
out refle€ting, that the centrifugal force of the druna would throw 
éut the fcutchers at right angles, from the drum’s centre, and 
knock every thing to pieces within their reach. This idea ftruck 
me fo forcibly, that I advifed Mr Walker, as a friend, to keep at 
a proper diftance when the machine was fet to work; and the 
confequences were exaétly as I had predicted, the machine being 
deflroyed in a few minutes. ‘This, to the beft of my knowledge, 
was the laft of Mr Kinloch’s atiempts to conftru& thrafhing 
machines. 

Notwithftanding of the length of this letter, I am fure you 
will bear with me, when making one or two remarks upon the 
the conduét of the gentleman, who has lately written, and pub- 
lithed, a pamphlet againft Mr Meikle’s claim, as the inventor of 
the thrafhing machine ; or rather, of the machine which thrafhes 
by the means of beaters or fcutchers. fhoed with iron, and placed 
upon a ftrong drum or cylinder. The author of that a” 
ays 
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fays fo little to the point, that I can fcarcely get hold of him. 
Indeed, he is evidently not only unacquainted with the thrafhing 
machine, but alfo with the feveral fteps taken to conftru& one, 
capable of executing the difficult tafk of feparating corn from the 
ftraw, with profit and fuccefs. 

In the firft place, it will appear from what is faid, that as Mr 
Kinloch, afterwards Sir Francis Kinloch, never ufed fixed beaters 
or fcutchers for thrafhing corn, he had not the {malleft claim to 
' be confidered as the author or inventor of the thrafhing machine 
now in ufe. I admit at once, that Sir Francis deferved praife for 
the many attempts which he made to conftru€t a thrafhing ma- 
chine ; and this I have always given him. But with this admif- 
fion, I muft deny, in the moft explicit manner, that he was fuc~ 
cefsful in any one of thefe attempts. In faét, he feems to have 
tried every principle except the right one, and to have unaccount- 
ably perfitted in error after the truth was fairly difcovered. 

In the fecond place, allow me to fay a few words on the mo- 
tives which feem to have a€tuated the author of the pamphlet, 
when he took up his pen to attack a worthy old man, who moft 
undoubtedly has benefited the agricultural intereft of the country 
in a far greater degree than any other perfon of the prefent age. 
The author aflerts that he did not intend to injure Mr Meikle, as 
the fubfcription for rewarding him is now clofed ; therefore I am 
bound to give credit to that affertion. But though I may be- 
lieve he did not mean directly to injure the venerable character 
whofe defence I have efpoufed, ftill he has indirectly done what 
he could to make him fuffer. moft feverely. As a confiderable 
number of the fubfcriptions remain unpaid, does the author of 
the pamphlet really think, that thofe who pin their faith to his doc- 
trines, will now come forward to reward a man characterized by 
him as a plagiarift ? But even fhould the pamphlet not produce 
that effeét (and I believe it will only do it in a trifling degree), is 
it not the height of cruelty to hurt the feelings of a man who has 
devoted the whole of his days to ufeful purpofes—who has pre- 
ferved through life an unimpeached moral chara€ter with every 
perfon who really knows him ; and who, to fay no more, has be- 
nefited the public to a far greater extent than his own family, by 
the unwearied and perfevering endeavours of his inventive genius, 
during nearly three-fourths of a century. Let me add, that the 
author of the pamphlet cannot poflibly ferve himfelf by fuch a 
wanton attack ; nor will he probably add much honour to the me- 
mory of his friend, by the inveftigation which he has provoked. 
With a certain defcription of people, Sir T'rancis Kinloch might 
ftill have been confidered as the inventor of the thrafhing ma- 
chine, had the author of the pamphlet remained filent ; —,* 
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verily believe the number of that clafs will be very much leffened 
in confequence of the prefent difcuflion. Iam, yours, &c. 
Phantassie, July 22. 1811. Georce RENNIE. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Reply to the Defence of Mr Stirling’s Thrashing Machine. 


“ Decipimur specie recti.” 
Plausibly deluded. 
Srr, 

‘Tne difcuffion of the merits of the Strathern or Mr Stirling’s, 
and the Drum or Mr Meikle’s thrafhing machines, being revived 
in a paper figned Mechanicus, in your laft Number ; and as that 
gentleman appears to me to put thofe merits in a point of view 
very different indeed from that which a fair comparifon of the 
properties.and powers of the two machines will warrant; I beg 
leave to ufe my humble endeavours to correét the errors intd 
which your correfpondent feems to have fallen; and, while doing 
this, I truft I {hall be able to fhow the almoft incalculable fuperi- 
ority of Mr Meikle’s machine over Mr Stirling’s, and on thofe very 
mechanical principles, too, for which your correfpondent profeffes 
fuch inviolable regard. 

When introducing his fubje&t, the gentleman tells us, he is 
€ convinced of the impoffibility of judging correétly of any piece 
of mechanifm, without keeping in view the principles of mecha- 
nics.” Yet, before his preamble is concluded, he propofes ‘ w- 
woiding all facts, but such as may be observed by any man, how- 
ever ignorant of theoretical principles.’ Now it certainly may be 
afked, how thofe ignorant of theoretical principles, however well 
they may cbierve facts, will be able to keep in view ‘ the prin- 
ciples of mechanics, and to judge correctly of any piece of me- 
chanifm,’ when the principles of mechanics, as well as thofe 
of every other art and flience, are purely theoretical ? 

Bur, to proceed to the difcuflion of the queltion at iffue. 

Admitting it to be true, that one fmart ftroke of a hammer, or 
feutcher, will break a ‘tone, or feparate grain from the ftraw, 
which feveral (trokes of lefs force will not accomplith, yet this 
cafe does not apply to the forces or velocities of Mr Stirling’s and 
Mr Meikle’s thrafhing machines; for all the world knows, the 
force or velocity of Mr Meikle’s machine, is quite fuflicient to 
beat cut grain in the completeft manner. No fuperiority, there- 
fore, of Mr Stirling’s machine, can be deduced from the extra- 
velocity of its flroke over Mr Meikie’s. Out the contrary, inferi- 
ority, and much ferious lofs, muft follow from the effzéts of this 
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extra-velocity ; and the greater it is, the worfe mult be the con- 
fequences attending it; 1{t, in beating the ftraw to pieces; 2d, 
in wafting the machinery ; 3d, in unneceflarily exhaufting the 
moving power, whether it be horfe-labour, fteam or water. Were 
the ftrokes of Mr Meikle’s fcutchers * inadequate to beat out 
grain, the parallel of the hammer and flone might deferve atten- 
tion ; but, as their velocity is adequate to do fo, in the conipleteft 
manner, there can be no analogy between the inefficient flrokes 
of the hammer, and the efficient ftrokes of Mr Mcikle’s fcutchers. 
All conclufions, therefore, which might have been drawn from 
the premifes, muft of courfe fall to the ground along with them. 
But this extra-velocity of Mr Stirling’s {cutchers, in that part of 
them where it exifts, may be compared to the firoke of a ham- 
mer, which, though intended merely for breaking ftones into 
pieces, crufhes them to powder. But it fhall be fhown, on Me- 
chanicus’s own data, that the velocity of nearly the half of the 
thrafhing part of Mr Stirling’s fcutchers, is minus the equable 
velocity of Mr Meikle’s fcutchers ; while the number of ftrokes 


of Mr Stirling’s feutchers, is in every cafe and fituation only a- 
bout ¢ths of Mr Meikle’s. 

The learned differtation on the inertia, gravity, elafticity and 
fri€tion + of the flraw, does not appear the moft perfpicuous elu- 
cidation imaginable. ‘The drift of your correfpondent’s reafoning, 


here, feems to be, that the refiftance from the ftraw is not more in 
proportion 


* Were the velocity of Mr Meikle’s scutchers too small, it could 
easily be increased, by altering the calculations. But when Mr Stir. 
ling’s machine is driven by water, and by the horizontal wheel on 
the perpendicular shaft, on the upper end of which the beaters are 
fixed, it cannot have the velocity of its beaters increased, ot dimi- 
nished, but by lengthening or shortening their distance from the 
centre of motion. It will not admit of any remedy, indeed, in this 
respect, in whatever manner it be driven ; for, though 4861 feet per 
minute, the extreme velocity in the machine under consideration, be 
far too great, yet it can only be in a small degree reduced, without 
bringing the velocity of the other extremity of the scutch too low. 

This mode of applying the water to the perpendicular shaft, has 
been, and still is the only one used for driving corn mills by water; 
in Orkney and Zetland, from time immemorial, as also in Scandi- 
navia; from whence it was probably brought by the Danes and 
Norwegians, when they conquered these islands. 

+ When heterogeneous substances move in contact with each 
other, the friction is increased with the velocity in an arithmetical 
progression, while velocity increases in a geometrical one. If velo- 
city increase as 2. 4. 8. 16., friction will increase as 2. 4. 6.8. But 
as iron and straw are certainly heterogeneous substances, and as 
friction is as certainly one cause of resistance, in the sense Mechanicus 
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ee to a great, than to a {mall velocity of the beaters. But 
fhall fhow, in the fequel, that, by his own daéa, he has fo nearly 
equalifed the velocities of the beaters of both machines, as to defy 
himfelf to draw a conclufion of the fmalleft value for or againft ei. 
ther machine, in this respect. And I fhall alfo fhow, contrary to 
what he afferts, that the greater the velocity of a ftroke beyond a 
certain rate, the greater muft be the proportion of the velocity or 
force of that ftroke unneceffarily expended. 

Mechanicus afferts, that the greater the velocity of the ftroke, 
the lefs is the proportion of the force of that ftroke which is ex- 
pended in overcoming unnecessary refiftance. The very reverfe 
of this, however, is apprehended to be the cafe; for there furely 
mutt be admiitted a force or velocity of ftroke which is ample 
and fufficient for the purpofe of feparating grain from the ftraw, 
that is, overcoming the refiftance from that ftraw, whether it 
proceed from inertia, gravity, friction, or any other caufe what- 
ever; and as certainly muft there be a force or velocity which is 
more than fufficient for this purpofe ; and the more this extra- 
velocity exceeds the velocity which is ample and requifite, the 
greater, inftead of lefs, muft be the force expended in overcom- 
ing unneceflary refiftance. Suppofe 3000 feet per minute a fuf- 
ficient degree of velocity for the fcutchers of a thrafhing machine, 
which‘indeed experience proves it to be; if a velocity of 486: 
feet per minute be exhibited, as in Mr Stirling’s machine, there 
will be 1861 feet of extra unneceflary velocity per minute; and 
fo on, ad infinitum ; or, at leaft, till the centrifugal force tear thé 
laft movement to pieces. 

After fhowing, that the velocity of the middle point of the 
feutchers of Mr Stirling’s machine is 4252.97 feet per minute, 
though it be only in truth 4050.82704 feet (for, if the opening in 
the box be 16 inches long, the middle point is at 8, and not 6 
inches), Mechanicus proceeds to fay, that, ‘ in a machine of Mr 
* Meikle’s conftruétion, in the neighbourhood, if the horfes make 
* three revolutions in a minute, the drum makes 340; and ils 
* diameter being 3 feet nine inches, the velocity of the fcutchers 
‘ is 2937-37 feet per minute. Here then (he adds) the difference 
©’ is very confiderable : but I believe it will be found in reality great- 
* er; for I have never feen a thrafhing machine of Mr Meikle’s, in 
* which the horfes make three revolutions in a minute; in many, 
* they fcarcely make more than two.’ Your correfpondent would 
thu: make the difference between the velocities of the — 

' chines 
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uses the term, the more friction the more resistance. We may con- 
clude, then, that as iriction increases im a certain degree with velocity, 
and as resistance is the effect or consequence of friction, resistance als” 
increases with velocity. ‘Therefore, ‘ as far as friction is concerned,’ 
the resistance is mot the same at all velocities. Q. £. D. 
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chines no lefs than 1315.6 feet in the minute, and that difference 
in favour of Mr Stirling’s machine ; a very confiderable difference 
indeed, being nearly one-third of Mr Stirling’s velocity, and al- 
moft one-half of what he alleges to be Mr Meikle’s velocity. 
But the true difference will be found a mere trifle, being little 
more than 454 feet in the minute, between the velocity of the 
middle point of Mr Stirling’s thrafhing fcutcher, and the equable 
velocity of Mr Meikle’s {cutchers; and this on the data afforded 
by Mechanicus himfelf. For, 113: 355 ::3+75 : 11-78, the cir- 
cumference of Mr Meikle’s drum, and 11.78 X 340= 4005.2 feet, 
the fpace over which the extremities of the fcutchers of a drum of 
Mr Meikle’s machine of 3 feet 9 inches diameter, over {cutchers and 
all, travel in the minute, making 340 revolutions in that time ; 
and 4050.82704 — 4005.2 = 45.62704 feet, the real difference. 

The velocity of the extremities of the fcutchers of Mr Meikle’s 
machine of 3 feet 9 inches of drum, over fcutchers and all, upon 
Mechanicus’s own data, is 4005.2 feet per minute, and not 
2937-37» as he is pleafed to ftate it. But the velocity per minute 
of the thrafhing part of Mr Stirling’s fcutch next the centre of 
motion, is only 3240.89376 feet per minute; and 4005.2 — 
3240.89376 = 764.30624 feet of velocity per minute ; the differ- 
ence in favour of Mr Meikle’s equable velocity, compared with 
Mr Stirling’s leaft velocity, per minute. And as the fcutchers of 
Mr Meikle’s machine give, on Mechanicus’s own data, 1360 
ftrokes per minute, and Mr Stirling’s only 773.76 ftrokes in the 
fame time, it follows, that all the grain introduced to the half of 
Mr Stirling’s fcutchers, next the centre of motion, receives not 
only fewer ftrokes in the ratio of 773.76 to 1360 in the minute, 
or about $ths the number in the fame time, but a part of it re- 
ceives alfo ftrokes of lefs force in the ratio of 3240.89376 to 
4005.2. In a word, all the grain introduced to Mr Stirling’s 
beaters, receives only $ths the number of ftrokes that the fame 
quantity of grain, fed into Mr Meikle’s beaters, receives; while 
one-half of thefe ftrokes have lefs velocity or force than thofe of 
Mr Meikle’s ; and fome part of thefe ftrokes are minus in force, 
in the ratio of 4 to 5 nearly. 

Mechatiicus feems to difapprove of the flow motion of the 
horfes in Mr Meikle’s machines; which is certainly, never- 
thelefs, advantageous, within limits; * for quick motion is la- 
bour, independent of draught. This may be exemplified to 
the feelings of any man driving a corn fanner too low calculat- 
ed; he will foon find himfelf fatigued by the quick motion 
of his body, neceilary to bring up the velocity of the leaves to 
the requifite pitch: but let him drive one calculated fo high as 
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* Horses should never exceed, in a thrashing machine, the rate 
at which they move in a plough,—about two miles in the heur. 
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to allow him to move his body lefs violently, and he will, though 
exerting more ftrength, be lefs fatigued in bringing on, and fup- 
porting, the fame degree of velocity, during an equal fpace of 
time. Admitting the opening in Mr Stirling’s thrafhing-box to 
be only 16 inches, the difference of the velocities of the two ex- 
tremities of the thrafhing parts of the fcutchers, correfponding to 
that opening, will be 1620.775728 feet per minute, above one- 
third part greater at 8 feet, the greateft, than at 5 feet 4 inches, 
the leaft diameter of Mr Stirling’s fcutchers, and equal to one- 
half the velocity of thefe fcutchers at their thrafhing part, next 
the centre of motion. Yet Mechanicus fays, * the force of this 
objection will scarcely be felt ;’ and the reafon he gives is, that 
the grain is feldom {pread over the whole of the opening; and 
* that the impulfe it receives from the ftroke, tends continually to 
drive it to the extremity of the circle.” Now, thefe are the very 
circumftances which render the difficulty greater, inftead of leis, 
in beating out the grain; becaufe the centrifugal force, tending te 
drive the whole grain to the extremity of the opening, and beater 
of courfe, it is more difficult to be thrafhed out colleéted ina 
mafs, than when regularly {fpread over the whole opening; and 
the refiftance, on this account, being farther from the centre of 
motion, more power is required to keep up a velocity fufficient to 
overcome that additional refiftance. Puffing grain quickly, or flow- 
ly, through a thrafhing machine, depends on the velocity of the 
rollers ; which velocity muft be regulated by the length and tough- 
nefs of the ftraw, and ripenefs and perfection of the grain, * as 
well as by the velocity of the fcutchers; which laft cannot ex- 

ceed a certain rate, to be fafe and ufeful, in any cafe. 
Mechanicus aifferts, that grain pafles through the feutch, or Mr 
Stitling’s mill, in half the time it paffes through Mr Meikle’s 
mill. But it may be afked, where is the proof of this? But let 
us fee what will be the confequence, if the fame quantity of grain 
pafs through the fcutch mill in half the time it pafles through the 
drum mill. Taking the gentleman’s own data, viz. 14 inches of 
the opening of the fcutch mill cover to be occupied with grain, 
and that grain to pafs in half the time the fame quantity pafics 
tHrough 14 inches of the rollers of the drum machine, ftill it is 
palpable, 28 inches of the drum-mill rollers will pafs the fame 
quantity of grain, in the fame time that 14 inches of the f{cutch- 
mill rollers will pafs. But the drum-mill rollers (according to Me- 
chanicus himfelf) are 60 inches long; and allowing 56 inches to 
be occupied by grain, the drum mill, even in thefe circumftances, 
muft thrafh double the quantity the feutch mill poflibly can, in 
the fame fpace of time. So that, inftead of one half of the - 
; thrafhe 


* The rollers of thrashing machines therefore have, or ought te 
have, several different rates of velocity. ; 
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thrafhed grain only being mecessary, as Mechanicus alleges, to be 
* expofed to the fcutch-mill beaters, at the fame inftant of time’ 
that it is expofed to thofe of the drum-mill, as much grain mutt 
be expofed to 14 inches ef the fcutch-mill beaters, as to 28 inches 
ef the drum-mill beaters, to produce the fame quantity of thrafh- 
ed grain in the fame {pace of time; that is, the grain muit be 
fed in twice as thick to the fce:tch, or Mr Stirling’s, as to the 
drum, or Mr Meikle’s machine, and only be held half the time to 
be beat. Under thefe circumftances, the grain that paffes through 
Mr Stirling’s machine muft be very imperfefilly thrafhed indeed, ~ 
or rather hardly half thrafhed ; for, befides being twice as thick 
fed in, if it pafs through in half the time in which the grain 
pafles through Mr Meikle’s machine, it can receiye only about 
ths of the number of strokes ; for, as has been already demon- 
ftrated, it receives only about $ths, when it takes the same time 
to pass through. But the ftrokes which haif the grain fed into the 
{cutch mill receives, have, on Mechanicus’s own data, likewife 
been proved to have lefs force than the ftrokes of the drum-mill ; 
and this diminution of force, or velocity, is gradual, from that of 
the drum-mill fcutchers, = 4005.2 feet per minute, to that of 
3240.89376 feet per minute, or 764.30624 feet in the minute 
lefs than Mr Meikle’s equable velocity, according to Mechanicus’s 
data. ‘The whole grain, then, fed into the fcutch mill, or Mr 
Stirling’s machine, gets, according to the above cafe, only about 
ths of the number of ftrokes, which the grain fed into the drum 
of Mr Meikle’s machine gets ; and the force or velocity of a part 
of thefe ftrokes is lefs than that of the ftrokes of Mr Meikle’s 
fcutchers, in the ratio of 4 to 5 nearly. His ftrokes are $ths de- 
fetive in nufmber, and a part of them jth defe€tive in velocity 
alfo ; and yet your correfpondent propofes to pafs the fame quan- 
tity of grain through the fcutch mill, twice as thick fed in too, 
and in half the time in which it paffes through the drum mil). 
It may be humbly prefumed, however, he will find few farmers 
difpofed to adopt his method of thrafhing a crop. In faét, as the 
velocity of the middle point of Mr Srirling’s fcutchers has a mere 
trifle only, viz. ,{,th part in the minute of more velocity, than the 
equable velocity of Mr Meikle’s fcutchers; and as Mr Meikle’s 
ftrokes are to Mr Stirling’s as about 7 to 4 in number, in the fame 
time; Mr Meikle’s machine ought, on the very data afforded by Me- 
chanicus himfelf, to thrafh about feven times, at least upwards of fix 
times the quantity of grain that Mr Stirling’s poflibly can in the fame 

{pace of time, and furely in a much more perfeé and equal manner. 
This is perhaps the firft time it was ever alleged difadvantage- 
ous, that the fcutchers paffed clofe to, or near to the rollers of 
the drum, or any other thrafhing machine; for it is evident, the 
nearer the {cutchers pafs to the rollers, the more firokes muft the 
Bk 3 gras 
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grain get, and the more certainty is there of its being ftruck be- 
ore it efcapes from thefe rollers ; confequently, the cleaner muft 
it be thrafhed. The nearer the drum, too, to its cover, the clofer 
is the grain kept to the fcutchers ; and, when ftruck by them, the 
more fuddenly and quickly is it brought back to receive another 
ftroke. This nearnefs is therefore an advantage, inftead of a dif- 
advantage, as Mechanicus afferts. ‘The ftraw is allowed to efcape 
with eafe, from the cover of the drum being hung by two iron 
eyes and journal-bolts, by which the cover is allowed to go both 
upwards and forwards, as the preffure of the ftraw and grain, be- 
tween the drum and its cover, may require; while the immove- 
able cover of Mr Stirling’s box, be the preffure what it may, af- 
fords no relief of the fort. 

There is little affinity between flail and machine thrafhing ; but it 
mutt be denied that flail-thrafhers do not {pread the grain they thrath. 

It would be difficult, indeed, on mechanical, or any other prin» 
ciples, to fhow, that the colleétion of a quantity of unthrafhed 
grain into a mafs, in the {pace of a line of 14 inches, does not 
render that grain more difficult to be beat out of the flraw, than 
when even four times the quantity is {pread over a line of 56 inches ; 
when every atom of this laft receives nearly double, at leaft in the 
ratio of 7 to 4, in the number of ftrokes, the firft does ; and when 
thefe ftrokes have all an equal velocity or force, which is greater than 
the velocity of force of the {trokes which one half of the firft re- 
ceives, and greater than the velocity of a part of thefe, in the rativ, 
as was before démonftrated, of §'to 4 nearly. 

It is difficult to conceive the poffibility of the cover of either 
machine ating upon the ftraw, #il/ the feutcher has pafied over 
this ftraw, and driven it upwards and towards the cover. As to 
the fcutcher feeling the cover, it is humbly prefumed, no contact, 
and confequéntly no feeling, ever takes place between the fcutchers 
and covers, in either the one machine or the other, elfe deftruc- 
tion would enfue almoft inftantly. 

Tt muft certainly be confidered a great imperfe&tion in Mr Stir- 
ling’s machine, that the ten fingers of any poor fellow fhould be 
doomed to perform the office of folid iron rollers, 16 inches long : 
But, can it be confidered on that, or any other account, fair, aé 
least in comparing the merits of the two machines, to attempt to 
obviate or remedy that defect, by ftealing Mr Meikle’s rollers, 
and applying them to Mr Stirling’s machine? By doing this, you 
give Mr Stirling the credit of Mr Meikle’s invention. The fluted 
rollers of Mr Meikle’s machine being applied to that of Mr Stir- 
ling, the machine is no longer that invented by Mr Stirling. To 
make a comparifon between the operations and powers of the two 
machines, with Mr Meikle’s rollers attached to Mr Stirling’s fcutch- 
ors, would be about as fair and reafonable as if, in a conteft be- 
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tween a failing and a rowing boat, the owner of the latter, finding 
his antagonift gaining on, or palling him, fhould infift on hoiftin 

fail alfo; contending, that ‘ it is not effential to the exiftence’ o 
a rowing boat to want fail, more than a failing one. 

Upon taking a view, then, of the capabilities and executions of 
the two machines, on true mechanical principles, it appears, that 
the drum machine is infinitely fuperior to the fcutch machine. It 
will atually thrafh, at leaft, fix times the quantity of grain, on 
Mechanicus’s own data, in the fame time ; and it will thrath it all 
completely, and all equally. 

On the contrary, Mr Stirling’s machine, from the velocities of 
thofe points of its fcutchers neareft and fartheft from the centre 
of motion being as 2 to 3 nearly, or as 3240 to 4861, cannot 
poflibly do this; but, with a difference of 1620 feet of velocity, 
in thefe points, per minute, muft overthrath the grain prefented at 
one extremity, or underthrafh that prefented at the other. 

Thus it appears, from all thefe confiderations, and the fmalf 
quantity of grain that can be expofed to Mr Stiriing’s fcutchers, 
compared with what.can be prefented to Mr Mcikle’s, being as £ 
to 4, in the fame inftant of time, that the former machine, com- 
pared to the latter, is radically and irremediably defective and 
inferior in its very nature. 

Still the author of every invention that benefits mankind, is en- 
titled to our gratitude and refpe&t. Mr Stirling’s machine no 
doubt pofleffes a degree of merit ; and Mechanicus’s error is not 
fo much in prefenting Mr Stirling’s machine in a favourable point 
of view, as in attempting to put it on an equality with Mr Mei~ 
kle’sy or even in a fphere above it; in neither of which fituations, 
I truft I have proved, has it any title whatever to ftand. : 

Had Mechanicus been.contented with his favourite enjoying the 
fecond place in our efteem, it is probable his claim would never 
have been difputed. If the horfe had never exifted in the crea- 
tion, every beau and belle in the country, nay even your intelli- 
gent felf, Sir, would admit the afs to be a moft beautiful, as well 
as ufeful animal. 

In page 309, we have an account of one of Mr Stirling’s ma- 
chines ere€ted near Perth. On this account I fhall juft obferve, 
that the horfes walk at a rate rather too quick; and that the dia- 
meter of the horfe courfe is far too fmall. It is a generally re- 
ceived opinion, that a horfe lofes ths of his power walking in a 
courfe 19 feet in diameter. The horfe courfe ought to be upwards 
of 30 feet in diameter. The horfes would thus obtain freedom 
of action, and approach near to the power they have when drawing 
in a ftraight line. Iam, &c. 

Edin. Sept. 1811. A Frienp to Taurs and Menir. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


' Dr Richardson on Spritty Meadows. 
Sir, 

As I have abundant proof of your zeal for agricultural improve- 
ment, I have no doubt but that you will be gratified by the com- 
munication of some observations on a very forbidding descriptien 
of ground, but too common both in ScorLanp and in IneLanp; 
I mean, cold, sour, spritty meadow. You will probably start at 
finding any mode thought of for improving such grounds, save 
only by the extermination of the sprit, by breaking them, and by 
potato-culture, rather than any other. 

When one of the writers in the Transactions of your Hicn- 
LAND Society talks with considerable respect of the hay made 
from the juncus articulatus (common sprit), I think I will be ex- 
cused by your country for devising means of improving such mea- 
dows, without commencing the improvement by exterminating a 
vegetable whose value is established by such authority. 

I shall commence with the history of a spritty patch of my own 
—less than a rood. In 1808, fully satisfied of the value of forin 
grass, I determined to lay down my peat moss as I cut away the 
turf; and I have regularly done so. 

My moss graduated into a cold, poor, shallow, gravelly moor, 
which had never been broken up, being thought utterly unworthy 
of the expense. I ordered it to be dug, and laid down with fiorin, 
along with the cut out moss, to which it was continuous. 

On my return home in October, I found this spritty patch un- 

touched. Hurry was pleaded in excuse; and, as an alleviation, 
was told it was full of natural fiorin. 
_ The small enclosure was, at all times, under command of ir- 
rigation; fo I determined to make this spritty patch the subject 
of experiment, and to try the effect of strong irrigation on this 
wretched soil. 

I immediately poured water over it ;—letting it so run for eleven 
months ;—taking it off at short intervals only. 

On my return home in October, 1809, I was impatient to see 
the effect; and found a most tremendous crop of tall sprit, with 
a great fleece of fiorin below—the two crops not in the least inter- 
fering with each other ; the sprit standing erect, 

densis hastilibus horrida ; 
while the fiorin ran its stolones horizontally among them without 
any interruption. 

Nov. !st—I brought my friend the Right Hon. J. Corry to see 
the curious spot. We mowed a little with a scythe; and he 
was quite surprised at the quantity and excellence of the a 
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Nov. 10th.—lI attended the mower; and was much amused at 
the regularity with which the immense spritty sward fell in right 
lines. A boy followed the mower, took hold of the ends of the 
sprit in handfuls, shook off the fiorin, and threw the sprit apart. 
I had thus my two crops compeltely distinct—one pure hay—the 
. other good litter ; for though your delicate yuncus articulatus may, 

upon the authority I have quoted, make good hay in ScorLann, 
1 considered the introduction of forin hay as innovation sufficient 
for me to venture upon in this country. 

I conceived I saw symptoms of decay on the roots of the sprit ; 
but I was mistaken: the crop of 1810 was similar, but not quite 
so good. I suspect the summer irrigation was neglected in my 
absence ; but still the crop on this strange ground was very valu- 
able, and unattended with any expense, save only the removal of 
a sod. 

Few spritty meadows, however, are under such command of 
irrigation. Others may be made as valuable by a different pro- 
cess. 

Though fiorin bears and likes water, its meadows should be well 
drained. Cut through them frequent drains from 12 to 15 inches 5 
slope the sides ; and the scythe will runto the bottom ; and throw 
the stuff (no matter how coarse) in heaps, on the side of the drain. 
After they shall have lain some time to dry and mellow, throw 
every two into one, mincing, as you mix them up, with much 
ashes, and about 30 bushels of lime to the acre. I assume ashes 
to be convenient, the soil of most spritty meadows being moory 
and combustible. j 

By sloping the sides of the drains, the quantity of combustible 
surfaee stuff thrown out is much increased, and will afford com- 
post for three years at least. A good coat of this may be put out 
when convenient ;—the end of April is by no means too late. 

A beast must never enter this meadow; nor the hay be cut be- 
fore Nove.nber Ist. A lighter covering of the same compost (al- 
ways within itself) to be put on the meadow the next season. 

Should these directions be literally complied with, on any cold 
wet meadow (especially moory), even if never broken up before, 
I answer for an excellent crop of spontaneous fiorin the first year ; 
and the second, a better crop of hay than the best manured mea- 
dows in the neighbourhood of Epixsuren shall produce; also 
that this meadow, if occasionally enlivened by a little similar ma- 
nute, shall never fall off; nor will there be any difficulty (as I 
have long established) in saving fiorin hay at that late period. 
But I do not engage for the spritty part of the crop, which should 
be carried off so soon as convenient. 

Many, I know, will laugh at me. Perhaps my friends Mr 
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Surrrerr and Mr Younc may induce some to place the same con- 
fidence in me which they possess themselves ; and, of course, to 
make the experiment fairly. In every other branch of agriculture, 
success is generally measured by the quantity of exertion; but, 
with fiorin, even indolence has its reward. 

The proprietor of cold, spritty meadows, who cannot rouse ex- 
ertion, or who does not command the necessary funds, is not en- 
tirely deprived of the benefit to be derived from this valuable 
grass. Let him put confidence in nature; cross his hands; and 
await the event. : 

He must assume that nature is determined, and actually attempt- 
ing to clothe every acre in his country with fiorin; and that she 
would succeed, were it not for the sturdier rivals of quicker growth 
that interfere. 

Now, of all the competitors fiorin has to contend with, sprit 
is the least formidable. These two vegetables interfere little with 
each other. The tremendous matted root of the sprit, while it 
injures the bushy roots of other grasses, is spread too deep below 
the surface to be reached by the short, diminutive fibres of the 
fiorin ; and the-erect shoots of the sprit little disturb the produce 
of the fiorin, which keeps close to the surface. 

Let my indolent friends avail themselves of this lesson; and, 
content with obstinately protecting their spritty meadows from 
trespass, defer mowing them until some time in November, when 
they will be surprised by the luxuriance of the fleece they are sever- 
ing, it will be so prodigiously increased by the late growth of the 
fiorin. : 

This is not pute theory. Walking, about the middle of August 
last, with my friend Eart O’NeiL, we saw an under-tenant ot his 
mowing a very spritty meadow. I persuaded his Lordship to come 
into the field ; and I showed him the nascent stolones of the fiorin 
emerging every where among the sprit. - ; 

His Lordship joined me in persuading the mower to defer the 
operation ; and we succeeded. I saw Lord O’Neil about five weeks 
afterwards. He told me that, from local circumstances, his tenant 
had been obliged to mow three or four days befere, and found his 
crop improved beyond his most sanguine expectation. 

This isnot the only instance within my knowledge of great ad- 
vantage being derived trom deferring to mow cold spritty meadows 
until avery late season. 

Should you Conceive that my observations on these ungenial 
soils are likely to’be of any advantage to their possessors, you are 
at liberty to avail yourself of them as you may think proper. 

Iam, &c. W. Ricuaxpsoy, D.D. 

Moy, Ireland, June 8, 1811, 

Te 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 


Hapreninc lately to inspect the 7th volume of your valuable 
Repository, my attention was directed to a consideration of the 
«« Essay on Premiums,” inserted p. 276, in the Number for Au- 
gust 1806; on some parts of which, I propose, with your leave, 
to make a few remarks, in my own plain and unadorned style: 
And, I hope, the want of elegance of composition will be no ob- 
jection, provided the sentiments are worthy of attention. 

The essay on the whole, displays considerable ingenuity ; but, 
in several instances, the author seems too bold in his assertions, 
and to carry his opinions too far. In p. 277, he says,—* The staple 
* commodities of Scotland (perhaps of Great Britain), ranked in 
‘ the different classes to which they respectively belong, according 
* to the value they bring to the farmer, will be found to stand as 
* follows :— Wheat, oats, barley,—peas, beans, rye,—clover, tur- 
nips, potatoes,—sheep, cattle, horses, swine.’ Now, Sir, the 
old patriotic toast was Horn, Corn, Wool, and Yarn; therefore 
I suppose that lint was then regarded as a staple commodity equally 
with wool. With regard to the propriety of continuing premiums 
for the culture of lint, your correspondent observes, p. 278, that 
* Lint, afger having been for half a century carefully nursed in the 
‘ fostering lap of premiums, should either have strength to stand 
* upon its own legs, or be suffered to languish, and resign its exist- 
* ence as acrop among us.’ I should be sorry, indeed, to think 
of such a useful commodity being extirpated from our island. Ie 
must, indeed, be allowed, that lint crops, in this country, of late 
years, have not been so productive as could be wished; but this 
forms no valid reason for discouraging the cultivation of such 
an important article of produce; on the contrary, it should rather 
act as a stimulus to further exertions, in order, if possible, to over- 
come the difficulties which have been hitherto experienced. With 
respect to the failure of lint in Scotland, my opinion, founded 
both on information and observation, is, that, at least for these 
seven years past, it is to be ascribed chiefly to the following causes; 
—the coldness of the weather in the month of May and first of 
June; and the heavy rains in August, when it was come almost 
to a state of perfection. In such cases, the want of sunshine, and 
warm, dry weather, retarded the growth, and prevented the crop 
from attaining to proper maturity. In cold, rainy seasons, lint 
will not turn out well; in them we cannot depend upon rear- 
ing seed at home to serve our own country. Every encourage- 
ment ought, therefore, to be given, in order to counteract, as 
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much as possible, the bad effects arising from the above and si- 
milar causes. 

Your correspondent further remarks, p. 278. ‘ In the ruder 
* age of our fathers, when the inhabitants of this country were 
* comparatively few and idle, it was a wise and patriotic measure 
* to introduce and patronize the culture of lint, as being a neces- 
* sary and valuable commodity.’ Now, Sir, since your corres- 
pondent allows that the population of Britain has increased, it ap- 
pears to me that there is the more need to encourage the culture 
of lint as a sure mean to employ that population, and more espe- 
cially since it cannot be denied that the manufacturing and mer- 
cantile classes of the community have had their own share and me- 
rit in assisting to raise Great Britain to its present state of wealth 
and grandeur. Iris also evident that the continued importation of 
lint, and lintseed and yarn, is a sure proof that we have not been able 
to cultivate and raise a sufficient quantity of these to meet the ne- 
cessary demand. Certainly, if the culture of lint were struck out 
of the list of crops in this island, you might strike off the heads of 
half a million of the most industrious part of the community. 
‘The different classes in society may be considered as resembling 
so many links in a chain, the one subservient to the other; there- 
fore, when the merchant, the manufacturer, the bleacher, the 
spinner, are all prospering in their respective pursuits and em- 
ployments, we ought to rejoice, and use every means ‘to in- 
crease that prosperity. If there should be no encouragement gi- 
ven for any crops except eatables, ther: we might frequently 
be at a loss for a shirt; and although a geitleman was dressed in 
good clothes, yet if he had not a shirt, he could not appear with 
any kind of grace within the limits of this island. Were he 
in France he might make a shift without it; a small ruffle 
tucked to the neck of the vest would be sufficient. It is a 
new doctrine, propagated by some modern farmers, that the 
culture of lint should be abolished. I understand that several 
farmers (who occupy rich carse land, which is well adapted for 
wheat, a surer crop for gain) have declared that lintseed should 
not be sown; but in lighter soils, lint might answer, and 
bring more profit to the farmer than wheat; in which case 
the crops are both useful. It does not follow, however, that, 
although lint will not prosper in a strong carse clay, and is 
not profitable in such a soil, that it should not be sown. I 
have not noticed the transferring of the premiums from the 
counties they are allotted for at present, though I have no parti- 
cular objections to that measure; but I am afraid the culture of 
lint will not flourish much better in consequence of such a change, 
as strong, gocd land, well adapted for wheat, will mot suit — 
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swell for 2 lint crop? and in the counties where most lintseed is 
sown, the soil would not answer for a wheat crop. On these ac- 
counts, as lint is a necessary commodity, an article the commu- 
nity cannot dispense with, I am humbly of opinion, that if pro- 
prietors were so disposed, they could give encouragement to the 
occupier to raise what was wanted;—a measure which, on the 
whole, would be of great advantage to the country, and to the 
numerous individuals concerned in the linen manufacture. 

I have always found, when manufactures were not in a flourish- 
ing state, that money became a scarce article. Now, Sir, allow me 
to ask, if lint were once extirpated, of what use could the ma- 
nufacturers of that article be to the state ? There is nota sufficient 
quantity of wool in Great Britain to employ them ;—under exist- 
ing circumstances the quantity of lint imported cannot be great, 
and what we have lately received has not been of a good quality. 
I have never known ircported flax cheaper than that of our own 
raising. I am not of the disposition of some, who wish to mono- 
polize one kind of commodity to the hurt or prejudice of ano- 
ther; but rather wish all classes of the community to prosper, as 
they are all members of the body politic. The farmer and the 
manufacturer should always cooperate together as members of 
the same body, and as loyal subjects of the same state; and in that 
case matters might go on prosperously. Certainly the culture of 
jint cannot be deemed contemptible, since it affords employment 
for so many people, and, at the same time, adds to the general ree 
sources of the empire—no less a sum than seven millions sterling. 

From all these circumstances put together, it appears, in the 
clearest point of view,—1. That lint is a staple commodity ;— 
2. That it is a necessary article, which we cannot dispense with ; 
—%. That being a useful and necessary article, its culture ought 
to be more encouraged ; and that those who exert themselves in 
giving it encouragemnt, deserve to be considered as the patriots and 
benefactors of their country. Iam yours, &c. 


A Frienp To Flax HusBanpry. 


NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 
The Friend to Flax Husbandry, in his zeal to support the cul- 


ture of flax, seems to have overlooked the object of our corres- 
pondent, Cultor, in the communication animadverted upon. The 
object of that gentleman was to show, that, 2s the culture of flax 
had not been either improved or increased by the large sums ex- 
pended under the name of premiums, it would be wise and expe- 
dient to abolish premiums altogether, and leave the trade to stand 
upon its own legs. ‘The Friend to Flax Husbandry reasons, in 
reply, as if Cultor had recommended a prohibition of the growth 
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of flax: So, of course, however weighty his arguments may be, 
when used in support of the cultivation of flax, they are in a great 
measure irrelevant, when applied to the paper which he attempted 
to answer. N. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Reply to Mr Bailey. 
Sir, 

As you have, in the last Number of your valuable Magazine, 
inserted some remarks by Mr Bailey of Chillingham on the descrip- 
tion of my plough, published in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, I re- 
quest that you will be so good as give a place in your next Num. 
ber to my answer to these remarks, and to some general observa- 
tions on his essay. 

Remark \st. Mr Bailey says, ‘ By propositions and demon- 
* strations he has proved, that when the position of the furrow 
« is 45 degrees, the breadth to the depth of the furrow, to expose 


* the greatest quantity of surface to the atmosphere, should be 
© as 9 is to 6, 3.’ 

In the description of my plough it is remarked, that the depth 
and width of the furrows most approven of by farmers, and com- 
monly to be met with in the best ploughed fields, are in the pro- 


portion of 2 to 3, and left in an inclining position from 45 to 46 
degrees. In this is there any plagiarism? One single minute of 
an error, among mathematicians, is allowed to spoil a whole cal- 
culation ; but there is no less than half a degree, whichever way 
Mr Bailey chooses to take it; for his angle is expressly 45 de- 
grees, and mine is from 45 to 46. I do not mean to state 2 to 
$ as an invariable rule to farmers to walk by; but that it is well 
known, and frequently to be met with in well ploughed fields. 
Mr Jefferson, of the United States of America, uses the very 
same proportion, in an article given as his, in the Edinburgh En- 
cyclopzdia. 

The reader may have observed, that near the beginning of my 
description it is said, if the furrow be 2 feet depth, it must be 3 
feet wide. This must have been an error in the press, for there 
is no such expression in my manuscript. The proportion there 
stated is as 2 to $; that is, if the furrow be 2 in depth, it must 
be $ in width. ; 

Mr Bailey, in his 2d remark, signifies, that I have made no 
more improvements on the plough than had been made public in 
his writings. What follows will prove Mr Bailey mistaken in 
the above remark. : 

a 
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In his $d remark, which is the most material of the whole, he 
proposes to find the form of the mouldboard that will perform 
the operation of ploughing with the least power. 

Is there any thing original in the above remark? Or was he 
the first who discovered, that an inclined plane, of as acute a 
form as it will admit of, would be easiest drawn? I find Mr 
Barron, minister of Whitburn, published an Essay on the Plough, 
in the year 1774, twenty-one years before Mr Bailey’s Essay ap- 
peared, in which Mr Barron remarks (page 21), that theory 
teaches, what common sense indeed dictates, that the longer 
wedge requires less force to move it through the same space. 
And in Mr Martin’s Magazine of Arts for the year 1775, (page 
115), there will be found a demonstration, that the less the angle is, 
the less will the resistance be. Mr Bailey says, that the construc- 
tion of his mouldboard is founded on the supposition, ‘ that the 
height is to the length, as the power is to the weight.’ Had Mr 
Bailey consulted the Philosophical Transactions for the year 1785, 
he would have found his mistake. For Mr Vince, be experi- 


ment, found, that the smallest surface had always the least fric- 
tion; which agrees with the consequence deduced from the con- 
sideration, that the friction does not increase in so great a 
ratio as the weight. We may therefore conclude, that the 
friction of a body does not continue the same, when it has 
different surfaces applied to the plane on which it moves; 


but that the smallest surface will have the least friction. See 
page 175th of the London Philosophical Transactions for the 
year 1785, where $6 pages are taken up with Mr Vince’s valuable 
experiments on friction. And it is evident, from the clumsy ex- 

eriment which Mr Bailey made to ascertain the shape of his 
mouldboard, that the friction was intended to be equal, from the 
point of the sock to the hinder part of the mouldboard. His 
twisting over a portion of the furrow sod, and shaping his mould- 
board in such a manner that it might fit it only with some slight 
alterations, is neither geometrical nor mathematical, to enable, 
as he supposed, more effectually to turn over the furrow. It 
must be evident to every one that has the least knowledge about 
ploughs, that the point of the sock wears soonest away, and re- 
quires constant repair ; and that this friction is greatest {rom the 
point to the distance of 27 inches, gradually decreasing, but not 
in an owe Pree I found, by diminishing the angle of the 
ascension of the furrow as much as possible, without making the 
plough too weak from the point of the sock backwards to the 
above distance, would evidently lighten the draught of the horses. 
This, however, has its limits; for, if we make the fore part of 
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the plough too thin, it will break; if lengthened, it increases the 
friction. But both these particulars were strictly attended to in 
the formation of the fore part of my plough; and completely 
differ from Mr Bailey’s, or any other ploughs that ever appear- 
ed before the date of the construction of mine, viz. in 1805. 
The greater the breadth of the feathered edge of the sock is from 
the left or land side of the plough to the right, or furrow side, 
the greater the friction, and of course the heavier in draught. 
In my plough, this breadth seldom exceeds 6 inches, ‘There is 
no necessity for making the feather the whole breadth of the fur- 
row, the furrow being cut two-thirds of its breadth by the sock, 
and the left side of the furrow being gradually elevated until it 
be brought to the perpendicular. It occasions very little loss of 
power, in comparison to what it would do if the sock were 9 
inches wide ; especially where there are stones to be met with. 
Mr Bailey, in his last remark, says, it is the business of the sock 
to cut the sod; but, I think, every person acquainted with agri- 
culture will agree with me, that the coulter has an equal, if nota 
greater share in this operation. 

Mr Bailey’s 4th remark bears, that there is an exact similarity 
in the construction of his mouldboard and mine, with respect to 
the perpendicular ascot. The answer to this is given in my pre- 
ceding observations on his 3d remark. 

In his 5th remark he desires to know, what is meant by a pa- 
rallel position ? What I mean by a parallel position, is my giv- 
ing my ploughs such a height at the point of the beam, as that 
the point of the sock may deviate very little from being in a line 
with the sole of the plough. By giving too much inclination, it 
will always have a tendency to dip into the land, if it were not 
counteracted by the draught of the horses. This form of the 
plough makes it worse to be drawn, and more liable to go out 
of repair, by grimding away the point of the sock below. 

Mr Bailey’s 6th remark is a mere repetition of, and in the same 
words with his third. 

In his 7th remark he desires to know, what the parallelism of 
the furrow sods has to do with the form of the mouldboard ? 
I answer—That part of the mouldboard which leaves the furrow 
in an inclining position, must have such a form as to apply itself 
to the furrow, so as not to grind away the hinder part of the 
mouldboard like the edge of a knife; as will be seen in ploughs 
of the common construction. 

Mr Bailey, in his 8th remark, finds fault with me for not lay- 
ing down rules for giving the fore part of the mouldbard its pro- 
per shape. I never intended to give rules for the fabrication of 
my plough, in that excellent work where Mr Wailey has — 

the 
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the description of it ; but have reserved that to a future period, 
when I intend to publish a treatise on ploughs and wheel-car- 
riages, for which I have been collecting materials these twenty 

ears past. To supply that deficiency for the present, Mr Bailey 
iS thought proper to give his directions in the 9¢h remark. 

In his 10th remark, Mr Bailey brings forward a demonstration 
of his own, viz. that the line of draught should be at right angles 
to the horses’ shoulders. Mr Walker, in his Synopsis of Lec- 
tures, long before the appearance of Mr Bailey’s publication, point- 
ed out the angle that the shoulders of the horse made with the 
horizon. 

But things that are self-evident need no demonstration. 

His 11th remark is, that he has determined the length of the 
beam, by the inclination of the horses’ shoulders, and the height 
of the point of the shoulders where the traces are yoked; and 
finds 2 inches of difference between his and mine. It would ap- 
pear from this, that I had not learned my lesson exactly from 
Mr Bailey. 

His 12th remark is, that the line of draught, passing through 
the middl; hole of the plough bridle, is taken as a fixed point 
through the whole of his investigation. 

Has Mr Bailey borrowed this from Small’s Treatise on Ploughs, 
page 141? 


In his 13th remark, he wants to be informed, why f make my 
beam 7 feet long, as I have not proved that length preferable to 
6 or 8 feet. I answer, if a perpendicular be raised from the 
point of the sock, it will cross the beam at the distance of 31 or 
$2 inches from the middle hole of the bridle, where the draught- 
ehain is fixed when the beam is 7 feet long ; but, when the beam 
is 6 feet longs the above distance will only be 19 inches. ‘There- 


fore, if the horses move either to the left or right out of the 
straight line of draught, the point of the sock will be moved out 
of that line, by the 6 feet beam, three-fifths more than the 7 feet 
beam ; for the proportion of the one to the other is as 31 to 19.5 
and the longer the beam, the greater is the elasticity. A shock 
against a stone will be less felt by the horses, and likewise by the 
person that holds the plough, with a long beam than a shorter 
one. But, if the beam be made longer than 7 feet, it will aug- 
ment the weight of the instrument ; for its strength must be in 
proportion to its length; and the longer it is, the more space 
will be required to turn the horses, and a larger margin would 
be left in fields that are enclosed. 

In his 14¢h remark, Mr Bailey wishes to know, what-height 
is proper to be given to the point of the beam. 

My description, on which Mr Bailey has been pleased to make 
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his remarks, is accompanied with a figure of the plough, and a 
scale of equal parts; where he might have found it quite differ- 
ent from the one he has given. 

Mr Bailey’s 15¢h remark is, that he has demonstrated, that the 
land side of the plough should be in‘a line with that of the 
draught, when horses are yoked double. 

The reader will find the same pointed out in Mr Smali’s Trea- 
tise upon the plough, page 147. 

Mr Bailey’s Jast remark is, that I give my coulter the same po- 
sition with his; that is, 45 degrees. ‘This, doubtless, is also bor- 
rowed from Mr Small’s Treatise, page 22. 

He says, this angle will not admit of being decreased beyond 
a certain limit, as the coulter-hole cannot be cut nearer the sheath 
than 9 inches, without injuring the strength of the beam. This 
is a mistake ; for the coulter-hole might safely be cut 6 inches 
from the sheath, without impairing the strength of the beam. 
But the reasons are clearly pointed out in my description ; 
where it is stated, that, if the angle of the coulter be less than 
45 degrees, it causes the plough to choke up with stubble and 
grass roots, by throwing them up against the beey1; and, if 
more, it is apt to drive the stones or other obstacles before it, 
and make it heavier to draw. 

I come now to make some observations on Mr Bailey’s work, 
entitled, “* An Essay on the Construction of the Plough, deduced 
from Mathematical Principles ;” on which he has founded all his 
foregoing remarks. 

In the preface to that Essay, he makes use of this high-sounding 
announciation. ‘ Improvements that are founded on mathemati- 
cal demonstration, or conclusive experiments, I shall be the first 
to adopt ; but whims and fancies, unsupported by those pillars of 
truth, will not be noticed by me.’ 

After taking up no less than sixteen pages of his Essay with 
propositions, he concludes, ‘ It would not be difficult to find 
the form of the curve that the faces of those inclined planes 
ought to have, was the sod composed of thin unconnected parts : 
but'as this is not the case, the upper surface of the sod being 
held together by the roots of plants, the length and elasticity of 
which make the different parts adhere together, and have a de- 
pendence on one another ; and as this elasticity varies, according 
to the nature of plants, and quality of the soil; the best mode 
that has occurred to me of determining the curve, is to make va- 
rious experiments upon a piece of old sward. Cut a sod 5+ 
inches long, 9 inches broad, and 6 inches deep; one end secured 
in a horizontal position, while the other is turned over, making 
an angle of 45 degrees. Therefore, a mouldboard made to - 

exactly 
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exactly the curve of the upper edge, will be pressed equally in 
every point, and wear no more in one part than in another.’ 

Was Mr Bailey ignorant of all this, until such time as he had 
completed these sixteen pages? Or, to what purpose does he spend 
so much time on propositions which are of no use in the construc- 
tion of his mouldboard? For, instead of using any mathemati- 
cal rules in the formation of his mouldboard, he has recourse to 
one of the most vague and uncertain methods he could have 
thought of, a rough sod of earth; and pleases himself with the 
thought, that a mouldboard made to fit that sod, will be pressed 
equally in every point, and wear no more in one part than in ano- 
ther. If this had been correct, Mr Bailey had put a stop to any 
further improvement on the mouldboard. But as it is self-evi- 
dent, that the friction is greatest at the point of the sock, let the 
shape of the mouldboard be ever so nicely proportioned, it will 
never be possible, according to the nature of the implement, to 
make it wear equally in every part. He next sets to work in 
shaping his mouldboard to the before-mentioned sod; and when 
he has done with that, he says, page 28, it will next want cor- 
recting ; for instead of being perpendicular (as at first was neces- 
sary), it must be cut away in the under part at least one-half or 
three-fourths of <n inch inwards, and so to terminate, or die out, 
to the upper part of the mouldboard, where the furrow is brought 
to the perpendicular. 

By his correction, as Mr Bailey calls it, or, as I would call it, 
cutting a wedge-like piece froma the under part of the mouldboard 
upward until it comes to nothing at the top, is just undoing what 
he had done before ; which, in fact, is neither more nor less than 
removing the perpendicular which he had fixed, and from which 
he had taken his dimensions in forming the fore part of the 
mouldboard, and bringing it a great way farther forward. In do- 
ing this, what he gains in one point, is lost in another; for, in- 
stead of making the furrow press equally on every part of the 
mouldboard, that its wear may be equal, he gives it such a form, 
‘ that the upper edge of the furrow is the only part press- 
ed by the mouldboard.’ Now, if that be the only part touch- 
ed, how can every part wear alike? (See the above, page 
28.) Mr Bailey says, if a certain portion be not cut from 
the under part of the mouldboard, it will obstruct the ris- 
ing of the furrow. I sce no difficulty in making the under part 
run in a level with the sole of the plough, without being 
any obstruction to the furrow’s rising. But cutting away the 
mouldboard, as recommended by Mr Bailey, renders it extreme- 
ly defective for most part of soils, by suffering the loose earth 
to tumble in behind the plough. The form of the bounding- 
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line of the mouldboard, as Mr Bailey terms it (see p. 29 
and 30), is next to be considered. It matters not what figure it 
be of, if the hinder part of the mouldboard be properly shaped, 
according to the intended angle the furrow has to be left by 
the plough. The remainder of Mr Bailey’s Essay is chiefly taken 
up with finding the height and length of the beam; where he 
makes a great number of proportions, but has forgot to add half 
the depth of the furrow ; not considering, that one of the horses 
is the whole depth of the furrow higher than the other, the one 
going on the unploughed land, and the other in the furrow. This 
makes the mean height of the horses’ shoulders, where the traces 
are yoked, 48 inches, instead of 51; and the result of the first 
 egieene>y (page $9), instead of 155.4, should be 165.03; and 

is second proportion, instead of 147.73, should be 156.96. 
This faise term, entering into all the other proportions, makes a 
false result in every one of them. But supposing them all right, 
Mr Small’s battan (page 142.), mentioned in his Treatise on 
Ploughs, answers nearly the same purpose. 

It will appear, from the preceding observations, that Mr Bai- 
ley’s plough is net constructed on mathematical principles ; nei- 
ther has he advanced any thing materially new on the plough, 
that is not to be found in preceding writers, or might have been 
learned from them ; neither have I seen it recommended by any 
person but himeelf ; and, after all his address and labour, the 
ploughs constructed according to his rules, are not so perfect 
as those in common use. I can see no other motive for Mr Bai« 
ley’s making these remarks, and such large extracts from his 
work, but to bring himself into the notice of the public. Per- 
haps the editors of these two valuable works, the last edition 
of the Encyclopzdia Britannica, and the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
have not taken that notice of Mr Bailey’s Essay which he expected. 
In my description of the plough, I do not pretend to have found 
out any new principles in Mathematics or Mechanics ; but, by the 
application of rules derived from these, in such a way as has 
been found to answer, a plough has been constructed, probably 
superior to any plough that has hitherto appeared. And the 
only improvement that remains to be made, if it were practicable, 
would be, to bring the coulter a great way before the sock ; and 
the sod being cut by it, would in a great measure prevent the 
sudden break of the furrow at the sock and fore part of the 
mouldboard, Iam, Sir, your, &c. 

Inchbonny, 2d August, 1811. James VEITCH. 


[The above having been communicated to Mr Bailey, we are 


favoured by that gentleman with the following remarks. } 
Te 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Mr Bailey's Remarks on foregoing Article. 
Sir, 


Wits many thanks for communicating Mr Veitch’s reply to 
my observations on the description of his plough, given in the 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, I beg leave to answer him as follows. 

In the first place, he asks, whether ‘ I was the person who 
discovered, that an inclined plane, of as acute a form as it 
will admit of, would be easiest drawn.’ I really do not know 
why this question is put by Mr Veitch. I made no claim to any 
such discovery, as this property had been previously demonstrat- 
ed in many treatises on Mechanics. He also makes me to say, that 
the construction of my mouldboard is founded on the supposi- 
tion, * that the height is to the length, as the power is to the 
weight.’ Now I say no such thing; for the principle upon 
which my mouldboard is constructed, is derived from an inve- 
stigation of the form of the curve, made by the corner of the 
furrow sod, when laid at an angle of 45 degrees at the hinder 
end, and in a horizontal position at the fore end.* The sods I 
took for an experiment, were made 54 inches long ; observing, 
in a Note, that, from the property of inclined planes, when the 
weight and height are given, the greater the length, the less the 
power: And added, that, for general use, a plough, from the 
sock point to the end of the mouldboard, should not be more 
than 54 inches, taking this as an extreme length ; which intimat- 
ed, that mouldboards of less length, as 50 or 45 inches, might 
be constructed on the same principles. 

Mr Veitch introduces a long passage about friction, with a 
view, I suppose, to show, that the length of my mouldboard in- 
ereases the friction. But, if the friction be increased by the 
length, is not the power required to raise the sod by the inclined 
planes also diminished ? and is not that diminution in a greater 
ratio than the increase of friction ? 

Great stress is laid by Mr Veitch on making the fore part of his 
mouldboard, or sock, as thin a wedge as the materials will ad- 
mit. In this I perfectly agree with him. But is his more so 
than mine? I have given a table, showing the perpendicular 
ascents, at different distances from the ‘point of the sock, 
VIZ. 


L1 3 At 


* Mr Veitch observes, this is neither * geometrical nor mathema- 
tical.’ I never said it was such; but an Jnvestigatign ; agreeing 
with the title of my Essay. 
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At 3 inches 0.1 inches perpendicular ascent. 
6 — 03— 
9 — O6— 

12 — 13— 

5 — %#%t— 

is — 3.2— 

Are the perpendicular ascents, upon Mr Veitch’s mouldboard, 
at the same distances, less or more than these? Had he given 
the curve of the breast of his plough, these might have been 
easily calculated. But as he has thought proper to withhold this 
information, there are no data to proceed upon. It is to be hoped 
that Mr Veitch will favour the public with the form of this curve, 
that a fair comparison may be made. 

In the reply it is stated that I say, it is the business of the sock 
to cut the sod. This, I suppose, is a part of the following sen- 
tence, at page 15, viz. * For this reason, the fore part of the 
* mouldboard (viz. the sock) ought to be an inclined plane, of as 

acute a form as the nature of the implements and materials will 
* admit. And when it is considered, that it is also the business 
* of the sock to cut the sod, the necessity of having it so is still 
more evident.’ Every unprejudiced reader will clearly under- 
stand, that I meant the bottom of the sod, and not that part 
which is cut by the coulter. Arid I differ with him in opinion, 
that (in tough old swards of strong loam) three inches left uncut is 
better than one. In stony soils, a narrow fin is certainly best. 
But this has been long knewn. ; 

I wished to know what height is proper to be given to the end 
of the beam, at the point of yoking. Mr Veitch replies, That 
* his description is accompanied with a figure of his plough, and 
* a scale of equal parts; where I might have found it quite dif- 
‘ ferent from mine.’ Is this any proof of Mr Veitch’s being 
right ? 

er gave a demonstration, that the beam should be in the same 
plane as the land side of the plough. Mr Veitch remarks, 
that Mr Small has * pointed out’ the same. It may be so. I 
remember it a practice with some ploughwrights, when I was a 
boy ; and my demonstration was given to prove that it was found- 
ed on just principles. Has Mr Small given a demonstration, or 
is mine copied from it ? 

The position of the coulter being 45 degrees, was also a prac- 
tice at the same period ; as well as the point of yoking being at 
the middle of the beam. Of course, I did not copy these from 
Mr Small, as 1 knew them nearly 50 years since. 

I have now only to add, that Ido not find any thing in Mr 
Veitch’s reply to induce me to alter my opinion, that there — 

nothing 
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nothing in the description of his plough, given in the Encyclo- 

pxdia, but what had been made public before; and shall now 

= to make a few short remarks upon his criticism on my 
ssay. 

The sixteen pages which Mr Veitch says I have taken up, be- 
fore I come to the construction of the mouldboard, are not use- 
lessly employed, being taken up in demonstrating the best po- 
sttion of the sod, and in explaining in what manner the mould- 
board raises the sod by the action of two inclined planes; and 
the relative powers exerted by those planes at different elevations 
of the sod, 

Mr Veitch goes on to state, that ‘ instead of using mathe- 
* matical rules in the formation of my mouldboard, I have had 
* recourse to one of the most vague and uncertain methods that 
* could have been thought of, a rough sod of earth,’ &c. &c. § A 
rough sod of earth’ is what the plough has to deal with; and 
the result of the investigation, gave a mouldboard which the sod 
presses equally alike from one end to the other; and, that it wears 
equally alike, has been proved by an usage of nearly 20 years. 
This may be said to be only assertion; but it is assertion found- 
ed on the experience of the aforesaid length of time. What Mr 
Veitch advances, is also only assertion ; but without the like ex- 
perience. He next condemns the cutting away one-half or three- 
fourths of an inch of the side of the mouldboard next the heel ; 
and says, that ‘ it is just undoing what was done before,’ &c. 
By the same mode of reasoning it may be said, that by taking a- 
way the scaffolding by which a house was erected, the fabrie 
would be demolished. He adds, that by so doing, it gives it 
such a form, ‘ that the upper edge of the furrow is the only part 
touched ;’ and asks, * If that be the only part touched, how can 
every part wear alike?’ I answer, that as the edge of the fur- 
row is the only part touched, it being the extremity of a beaded 
lever, will be turned with less power, than if acted npon in any 
other part; and that the track of this edge, pressing equally a- 

ainst the mouldboard, will wear it equally alike. It is certainly 
Cotes to cut this one-half or three-fourths of an inch away, than 
allow it to be worn off by the bottom of the furrow-sod ; and, 
to provide against this wearing, to make the mouldboard in this 
part an inch thick; a practice frequently used with many mould- 
boards, as is well known to Mr Veitch. 

With regard to the proposition for finding the ey and height 
of the beam, Mr Veitch says, I have taken a wrong height for the 


horses’ shoulders. I took 48 inches as the medium 3 and the re- 

sults calculated from it are all right. The proposition may be 

applied to any height ; and is founded on principles which Mr 
L 
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Veitch will find necessary to have recourse to, whenhe composes 
his Treatise on Ploughs, for which he says he has been collect. 
ing materials twenty years ! ! . 

To Mr Veitch’s assertion, that my plough is * not constructed 
on mathematical principles,’ I have only to answer, that I leave 
the truth of that assertion to the determination of the public; as 
well as the other assertion, that his plough is ‘ superior to any plough 
that has ever appeared before ;’ and © that the only improvement 
that remains to be made (were it practicable), would be, to bring the 
coultcr forwards,’ &c. After this, 1 can have nothing more to 
add, than that I remain your, &c. Joun Baier. 


[An ingenious author has drawn up an anticipation of the ac- 
count which future historians will give of the agricultural 
state of Great Britain at the present time. And the following 
paragraph, extracted from that account, is presented to our 
readers, at the desire of a gentleman who stands high in re- 
putation as a rural and political economist. ] 


Anticipated Account by future Historians, concerning the present 
State of British Agriculture. 


* Curna had acquired a high character for Oriental tillage, 
and ornamental gardening. Holland, Brabant, Venice, in mo- 
dern ages, Egypt and Numidia under the Romans, enjoyed an 
equal reputation for perfect agriculture, and for the multitude of 
their herds and flocks. But all these nations were distanced by 
the opulent farmers, and the experimental graziers, of adventur- 
ous and intelligent Britain. A Board of Agriculture had in that 
country alone been planned, supported by a national danation, 
and patronized by its pastoral monarch, by its active nobles and 
gentry, by its wealthy yeomen, and even by its inferior tenantry. 
Fuclosure, drainage, the improvement of stock, the rotation of 
crops, the trial of manures, with the thousand peculiarities of 
practice, and excellences in the art of husbandry, were carried to 
a height of precision, which had been unseen, and unattempted 
in any other empire. Thousands of accurate yolumes were pub- 
lished on this interesting and prolific subject; compared with 
which, the Georgics of Virgil, the physics of Pliny and of Co- 
lumella, the poems of Hesiod, and the farm of Vida, with all 
the agricultural pamphlets of Continental Europe, and of negli- 
gent Asia, will bear no candid competition. And the practice of 
British’ agriculturists equalled their theory, and realized their 
happy speculations. ” 

"en FOR 
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FOR THE FAR MER’S MAGAZINE. 


Comparative View of Exst Lothian Husbandry in 1778 & 1810. 


(Continued from p. 353, and concluded.) 
PART IV. 


Ir was proposed, in this Part, to treat of, 1. Implements of Hus- 
bandry ; 2. Drainage; 8. Enclosures; 4. Application of Lime ; 
§. Management of Manure; 6. Farm-Buildings ; and to conclude 
with some remarks on such improvements as may serve to bring 
the husbandry of the district to a greater degree of perfection. 

1. Implements.—Those to be described are ploughs, harrows, 
and carts; as, in 1778, the first era of our Comparative View, 
few farmers were possessed of rollers and drilling machines. 
Some attempts had been made to construct a thrashing-machine, 
though none of them were followed with success. 

The plough is of such importance in agriculture, that, in all 
ages, it has held the first place among the implements of that 
art. At the period when our Comparative View commences, the 
eld Scots plough, drawn by three or four horses, was generally 
employed in East Lothian. Several farmers, however, had pres 
viously procured ploughs of a smaller dimension, and construct- 
ed something upon the principles of the Rotherham or York- 
shire plough; and these being much improved by Mr James 
Small, ‘an ingenious mechanic, who first resided at Blackadder- 
mount in Berwickshire, and afterwards at Rosebank in Mid 
Lothian, came to be universally used in 1781 or 1782. When 
first introduced, the mouldbdard was formed of wood, and co- 
vered with plate-iron; the head upon which the share or sock was 
fixed being also of wood. In a few years, both wooden heads 
and mouldboards were laid aside ; and these parts of the imple- 
ment have, for a good many years, been entirely composed of 
cast metal,—to the great benefit of the husbandman, and the ad- 
vantage of his tillage. ‘The mouldboard is now considerably 
curved, thereby laying off the turrow more regularly than was 
practicable either with the old Scots plough or the Rotherham 
plovgh in its original state. In short, the improvement executed 
upon that important implement may be regarded as of the first 
consequence to the country,—enabling cultivators to work the 
land with neatness and precision, and reducing the expense of 
Jabour considerably. 

Harrows have by no means been so much improved as ploughs ; 
though, being made of superior wood, and filled with longer and 
weightier teeth, they are certainly better calculated, than eeieans 
ly, for tearing the ground asunder, and preparing a good seed~ 
bed for the grain therein deposited. Iron harrows have of late 
bcen manufactured ; but, as yet, are not used by many people. 


Carts, 


’ 
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Carts, in 1778, were generally of smaller size than at this 
time; nor was it then necessary to have them of large dimen- 
sions, owing to the bad condition of the roads, both turnpike and 
parochial. Wooden axletrees were chiefly used in 1778; but, in 
1810, the exletrees used by almost every farmer are of iron, while 
the wheels are substantially shoed with the same article. The 

reatest improvement, however, is upon the harness of the 
orses, which, in every case, is of ten times more value in 1810 
than it was in 1778. 

Some few farmers had a roller in 1778, generally of stone; 
but as little land was then rolled, one of these implements was 
sufficient to serve a parish. The clod-mall was generally used 
upon the barley lands ; and as few turnips, and not many grasses, 
were then sown, it is obvious that rolling would not often be re- 
quired. In 1810, however, when turnips and grasses are exten- 
sively cultivated, and summer-fallows worked with precision, the 
roller is a mostnecessaryimplement upon everyfarm. Hence, most 
of farmers have them of different sizes; some of stone, others 
of wood bound by iron hoops; and several of cast-metal. In 
short, according to the modern system, land cannot be properly 
dressed without the assistance of the roller. 

In 1778, there perhaps were not twenty drilling machines of 
all kinds in the county; whereas, in 1810, every farmer is pro- 
vided with machines, both for sowing turnips and beans, all of 
the most approved construction ; and a few have them for drillin 
wheat and oats. ‘The drills first introduced were all of the smal 
kind, generally worked by hand, and sowing one drill at a time; 
afterwards horse-drills were used for turnips, chiefly with a view 
of putting the seed deeper into the ground than could be done by 
hand-labour ; and these have given place to large drills, drawn by 
a horse yoked in shafts, whereby both turnips and beans are sown 
with almost mathematical regularity. Indeed, in no district are 
leguminous articles cultivated with greater accuracy than in East 
Lothian. 

The thrashing- machine falls now to be noticed. Here it may 
be remarked, that barn-work, especially upon large farms, at the 
commencement of this Comparative View, was the most trou- 
blesome and worst executed business that belonged to the hus- 
bandman; it being scarcely practicable to get corn cleanly sepa- 
rated from the straw, unless the most unremitting attention was 
always bestowed. To sce the barns redd, the provincial term 
for shaking and removing the straw, was therefore the duty of 
every farmer twice a day; and a most tiresome one it was, espc- 
cially when many barnsmen were employed. The very dighting 
or dressing of the grain was of itself an arduous task; it being 
goxisidered as bad management, if the fargyer did not, on these 

eccasions, 
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occasions, give his personal attendance. In short, so long as 
corn was thrashed by fails, the business of an extensive corn- 
farmer was one that required constant personal attendance, as, 
without it, his interest was materially injured. 

For a complete removal of these disagreeable circumstances, 
husbandmen were obliged to the inventive genius of the celebrat- 
ed Mr Meikle. That eminent engineer, after various unsuccess- 
ful attempts, at last constructed a machine which answered for 
thrashing all kind of corn in the most satisfactory manner. This 
invention he brought to perfection in 1787; since which time, 
thrashing machines have been erected upon every farm in the 
county, three or four perhaps only excepted, where particular 
circumstances prevented such erections from taking place; and, 
since the thrashing pro.ess and one half of the dressing one is 
now performed by machinery, impelled either by wind, water, or 
horses, what was formerly the most difficult and troublesome work 
upon a farm, has become the most simple and easily executed. 

Before concluding this section, it may be noticed, that the dis- 
trict is amply provided with able and expert artizans of every de- 
scription, for making and repairing farm-implements. When the 
improved plough was first introduced, most of the wrights were 
inexpert at constructing it, whilst few of the smiths could either 
make or repair the sock or share in a tradesmanlike manner. These 
untoward circumstances have long been completely removed, 
though they served at first to retard the general use of such a be- 
neficial implement. 

Drainage.—To underdrain land, and to keep it free of surface- 
water, are practices long considered by the husbandmen of East 
Lothian as of the first importance. Of late, however, it has 
been customary to make drains of larger size than formerly; an 
alteration certainly of much utility, as a greater quantity of wa- 
ter is not only thereby carried off, but the endurance of the drain, 
if properly filled up, is almost insured for a great many years. 
The old fashion was, to make drains as narrow as possible at the 
bottom ; in which way, the passage of water was impeded by the 
slightest interruption, and the drain ina short time rendered useless. 
The modern plan, however, is to cast drains almost as wideat the 
bottom as at the top, thereby giving room for a double quantity of 
stones, which, though an expensive measure, is the only method of 
securing the object for which the work is intended. Draining has 
been extensively carried on in East Lothian for a century back; 
but still a great deal remains to be done, as shall afterwards be 
noticed. 

Enclosures.—East Lothian being chiefly a corn district, less 
attention was long shown to the erection and repairing of 
$ences, than in many other districts. In 1773, not one half of 
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the district was enclosed; and, even where enclosures had been 
made, the fences were rarely kept in good condition. At that 
time, stone walls were chiefly formed of dry stone, and usually 
caped with turf; and, where hedges were planted, imperfect 
cleaning was too often given in the first instance, whilst small 
attention was afterwards paid to the switching, levelling and 
dressing of the thorns. In short, it seemed that thorns were 
planted more with a view of raising a crop of wood, than with 
any intention of procuring a fencible enclosure. Of late 
years, however, a great improvement has taken place in the 
management of fences. Nearly the whole of the district is’ 
now enclosed ; many of the fences being of stone and lime, and 
fortified at the top by a strong Galloway cape, which is certainly 
the best sort of fence that can be constructed. Where hedges 
have been planted, more attention than formerly is now also 
paid to cleaning them; and, what is of great importance, the 
most of farmers switch and dress the thorns in a regular manner, 
so as the hedge may be broughr into shape with the utmost expe- 
dition. The barbarous and antiquated fashion of suffering hedges 
to grow till they were fit for yielding a crop, to be used either as 
fire-wood, or as a dead hedge, is now almost obsolete. Indeed, 
where such a fashion prevails, good fences are totally out of the 
question. 

Lime Husbandry.—Lime has for many centuries been used in 
East Lothian, though, of late years, the husbandry of that arti- 
cle has undoubtedly been much improved. 

In 1778, the usual way of applying lime was, either to land 
which had remained in grass for several years, or to what was then 
called outfield land, when brought into an arable state by the pro- 
cess of summer-fallow. If such outfield land had not previous- 
ly received a dressing ot calcareous matter, the effects of such 
a dressing were truly wonderful, Indeed, fields naturally’ of the 
meanest soil were thereby forced to produce crops of equal value 
with those of the richest town land or infield. A most erroneous 
mode of management, however, generally followed. The occupier, 
thinking he had been at a good deal of expense in purchasing and 
carrying lime, always wished to be reimbursed the amount of that 
expense as speedily as possible; and, finding that heavy crops of 
corn were to be obtained without any other trouble except that of 
plovghing and harrowing the ground, he persevered in taking 
corn crops till the soil was exhausted, and therefore unable to return 
him acropfrom which any profit could be derived. It is well known, 
that this was too generally the fashion of former times ; the conse- 
guences of which were, that many farms, where lime had been ex- 
tensively used, became almost unproductive afterwards, to the great 
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loss of future occupiers. Had land to which lime was ap- 
plied been laid down to grass after carrying a few crops of 
corn, it is perfectly plain that the evils above mentioned would 
not have happened ; but grass husbandry was not the fashion 
of that day, the rage being, to crop with corn wherever it would 
grow, without paying the slightest attention to the after con- 
sequences. 

Previous to 1810, a much better system had been introduced,—= 
one that is now generally followed by every farmer who professes 
to be under the guidance of rational principles. Instead of apply- 
ing lime to grass land, the application is usually given to land 
when under the radical process of summer-fallow, at which time 
a complete admixture can be procured with the soil, such as 
serves to bring the virtues of the lime immediately into action. 
It is not unusual also to accompany the lime. with a. dressing of 
dung, and to sow grass-seeds with the first'corn crop. In this 
way; land can never be injured by lime; on the contrary, it is 
thereby materially benefited, especially if a regular mode of crop- 
ping is afterwards adhered to. So much convinced are farmers 
of the utility of lime, that it is believed four acres were limed 
in 1810 for one that was limed in 1778; and it may be added, 
that the quantity applied to an acre of ground, is at least one 
fourth greater in 1810 than what was bestowed in 1778. 

Management of Munure.—The matters to be treated of in this 
section naturally divide themselves into three branches. 1. The 
gathering of the rough materials from which manure is to be ma- 
nufactured; 2. The processes of manufacturing these materials 
into manure ; and, 3. The application of manure to the ground. 
The practice of the district under these several heads, shall there- 
fore Ss briefly elucidated. 

1. The corn was generally cut very high in 1778; consequent- 
ly, a considerable part of the raw materials, for making manure, 
was left on the field, where, at the best, it could be productive of 
small advantage. ‘This mismanagement is now ina great measure 
rectified ; corn crops being almost, in every case, cut so low as 
to furnish at least one sixth more straw for making manure, than 
was procured by the practice of 1778. To those who remem- 
ber the * De’il take the hindmost work’ of that period, it may 
perhaps appear, that we have rather undervalued, than exaggerat- 
ed, the increased quantity. 

2. The processes of manufacturing manyre were generally im- 
perfectly carried on in 1778. At thaf time, there was not much 
soiling in summer, nor were there many turnips, to make, or to 
assist in making, dung through the winter months. Besides, 
dung was seldom then moved from the courtine or straw-yard in 
which it was made, till it was carried to the field ; and, of course, 
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much of it, especially in dry seasons, was applied to the ground 
in an imperfect state. All these circumstances are reversed in 
1810. Soiling is now generally practised, at least with horses. 
Turnips are less or more cultivated upon every farm, even though 
of clay soil. Dung is usually removed out of the courtines or 
straw-yards ; and if a removal is not thought necessary, a com- 
plete turning is often given to the heap when in the straw-yard. 
From all these circumstances, both the quality and quantity of 
dung, applied to the ground, are greatly superior in 1810 to what 
they were in 1778. 

8. Dung is also more correctly applied in 1810 than it was in 
1778. Though a given quantity cf ground by no means receives 
the same quantity of dung as was then administered ; it is more re- 
gularly laid down ; it is infinitely better spread, an operation of 
the first importance: and it is more completely incorporated with 
the ground than was practicable when the previous processes were 
negligently executed. 

In a word, the management of dung is of the first importance 
to every corn-farmer; and, according to the attention bestowed 
upon it, so will the goodness or badness of his crops be regulat- 
ed. The great body cf East Lothian farmers have long been well 
satisfied of these truths ; hence an increased attention to the col- 
lection and appropriation of manure is conspicuously displayed by 
them, though no doubt, in particular instances, there is still much 
room for further improvement. 

Farm. Buildings.—The tenantry of the district, from time im- 
memorial, have been decently accommodated with farm. build- 
ings ; and these were generally formed into a square,—the dwel- 
linghouse of the farmer being on the south or north side, the 
barns on the west side, the stables and byres on’ the east side, 
while the other side of the square opposite the dwellinghouse was 
appropriated for shades and lumber-houses. When an arrange- 
ment of this kind prevailed, the cottages of the servants were 
universally placed at a small distance from the farm-offices, though, 
in some instances, they were included in the square,—a practice 
by no means either safe or convenient. 

In 1778, nearly the whele of farm. offices and cottages were co- 
vered with thatch, and in some instances with turf, both of which 
modes were unfriendly to agriculture; as, by the first, a consi- 
derable quantity of straw was abstracted from the dunghill ; 
while, by the other, « portion of the soil was annually bared, to 
supply the houses with turf or divots. ‘These practices, how- 
ever, are now nearly given up; almost the whole of farm-build- 
ings and cottages being covered with tile, which is a safe, though 
by no means a comfortable roof. Most of the houses of farmers 
are covered with slate, which, were proprietors to study their 
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permanent interest, would be generally used as a cover for farm- 
buildings of all kinds. It is a dubious point, whether a slate roof, 
though an expensive one at first, is not, at the long-run, cheaper 
than one of tile, which requires not only to be annually repaired; 
but seldom stands one half of the time that the former will re- 
main in perfection. 

Betwixt 1778 and 1810, fully one half of the farm-houses in 
East Lothian have been rebuilt, and many rew suites of offices 
have likewise been erected. The new farm-houses, generally 
speaking, are all constructed upon substantial principles, afford- 
ing comfortable accommodation to the family of the farmer, and 
providing him with ample room to receive and entertain his 
friends. A considerable number of these houses have either been 
wholly or partly built at the expense of farmers; as the great 
body of proprietors (not very wisely it is allowed) throw the bur- 
den of carriages upon the farmer; which burden may amount, in 
ordinary cases, to fourpence out of every shilling that is expend- 
ed. Some proprietors act differently ; and, though as eager to 
get good rents as their neighbours, prudently allow the farmer 
to pay his whole attention to the culture of his land, without 
subjecting him to any part of the expense of new buildings, 
whether in money or carriages: Ina word, the district is welt 
accommodated with farm-buildings. There may be exceptions : 
These, however, are to be found every where ; Cet rarely of less 
number than in the district of East Lothian. 





‘We have thus examined the husbandry of East Lothian at two 
periods; and the result is, that many considerable improvements 
have taken place in the intervening years. We have found the 
size of farms to have greatly increased ; which, of itself, is a to- 
lerably good proof that hushandry has been successfully exercis- 
ed. We have also found, that more eligible and judicious rota- 
tions of crops are followed than in former times; that supe- 
rior culture is given to these crops; that the harvesting of corn 
is more judiciously executed ; and that the husbandry of beans 
and turnips is now extensively followed in every part of the dis- 
trict, naturally calculated for the culture of these valuable crops. 
We have likewise found, that the management of grass land is 
better understood than formerly ; and that a great change has tak- 
en place, both in the appropriation of grasses, and in the mode 
of breaking up the ground when itis restored totillage. It also aps 
pears, from our Comparative View, that the value of rent, pub- 
lic burdens, and farm-labour, has prodigiously increased; and 
that the increased amount of these articles is not so much com- 
pensated by the increased va/ue of produce, as by an increased 
quantity of produce, arising from superior cultivation, It like- 
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wise appears, that superior cultivation is facilitated and promoted 
by the number of excellent rural impiements with which the dis- 
trict is providedy—by the great attention paid to drainage,—by 
the improvements recently made upon fences,—by the copious ap- 
plication of calcareous manure,—and by bestowing greater care 
than formerly upon the collection and appropriation of farm-yard 
dung. To this brief summary it may be added, that com- 
fortable accommodation is almest, in every cace, provided for the 
farmer, his servants and live siock; and these circumstances of 
themselves, abstractly considered, present data sufficient for es- 
timating the state of husbandry, either in this or any other district. 

It remains only to offer a very few remarks on some things, 
which, if carried into execution, might serve to benefit the hus- 
bandry of the district considerably. 

First, Were leases transferable, (we do not say were subsets 
allowed, because the most of proprietors are seized with a kind 
of horror when the word subset is mentioned), we are certain 
that the value of land would not only be augmented, but that 
the general condition of the tenantry would be considerably me- 
liorated. There is not one circumstance that so effectually pre- 
vents tenants of large capital stocks from extending their opera- 
tions, as the want of this power; but, were it given to them, 
there is little doubt but that a tenant, like a merchant or manu- 
facturer, would always proportion his business to the extent of 
the stock of which he was possessed. 

Secondly, It would be of advantage were the country more 
completely ericlosed; it being expressly understood, that this, 
like every other permanent improvement, should be executed en- 
tirely at the expense of the proprietor. In nine cases out of ten, 
such an improvement is not to be expected from a tenant possess- 
ing under a lease of nineteen or twenty-one years. 

Thirdly, The benefit of draining has been slightly noticed ; 
and here it may be remarked, that\no improvement whatever will 
reimburse the expense of making it so speedily as this one. 
Much has already in done in the district in that way; but a 
great deal still remains to be executed. In fact, all the close-bot- 
tomed lands would be greatly benefited by underdraining, even 
though there was not a spout or spring in them. Less encou- 
ragenient has uniformly been given by all public bodies to this 
mode of improvement, than to any other; though, in our eyes, 
no person is more deserving of reward or approbation, than the 
man who drains the greatest quantity of wet ground. 

Fourthly, Tie advantages arising from keeping land in grass, 
are daily becoming better understood ; and, very likely, an in- 
crease of grass land will keep pace, as it hitherto has done, with 
any increase in the demand for butcher-meat. On these accounts, 
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it seems unnecessary to urge one word in support of the grazing 
system; though it may be added, if soiling was more generally 
imitated, incalculable advantages would follow. It is quite clear, 
that a given breadth of grass will support many more beasts, 
when cut and removed to the straw-yard, or home stall, than if 
the beasts were depastured upon it ; whilst the dung made in the 
former way must be an important matter to the corn-farmer, who 
rarely can procure so much of that necessary article as he has oce 
casion for. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


4n Englishman’s Remarks on the Law Proceedings of Scotland. 


Sir, ' 

Ir is generally understood, that legal proceedings are not car- 
ried on with so much despatch in Scotland as in England; but, 
in a late visit to your metropolis, I was quite satisfied, that those 
who think in that way are under a very gross mistake. In the 
month of June last, 1 happened, accidentally, to step into your 
Supreme Court upon a Wednesday, betwixt the hours of 12 and 
2 o’clock, where I found ten Judges upon the Bench, and a mul- 
titude of lawyers at the Bar. The President of the Judges, a 
sharp looking man, with spectacles on his nose, had a long roll 
in one hand, and a pen in the other. As I went into Court, he 
read from the roll, ‘ The minister of against the Officers of 
State ;’. upon which a brisk young advocate started up, and made 
a speech rather shorter than I expected, as it only contained these 
words=-* Your Lordship will allow me to see.’ The President, 
after repeating the word see, which he seemed to mark on the 
margin of his roll, immediately called out, ‘ The minister of 
‘ against the heritors of that parish ;’ when another advo- 
cate stood up, and made a speech exactly of the same length as 
that of the gentleman who had preceded him, viz. of seven words; 
and these were as follow—* Your Lordship will hold the heritors 
confest.’ The President, having repeated and marked the last 
word, went on with his roll; and I had the great pleasure of 
witnessing: about twenty causes decided nearly in the sathe time as 
I have taken to write this letter. In short, I left the Court 
with a much better opinion of the Scots form of process than I 
had entered it. I was, after all, puzzled to ascertain what need 
there was for ten Judges, when one did the business so cleverly ; 
but this puzzle I hope to get removed next yeat, when I mean 
to repeat my visit. Iam your, &c. 

Yorkshire, August 1811. Esoriensis. _ 

YOL. XII. NO. 43, Mm Brancw 
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Review or Acricuctvrat PvBLICcATIONS. 


A Treatise on the breeding of Swine, and curing of Bacon. With 
Hints on Agricultural Subjects. By Robert Henderson, Farmer 
at Broomhill, near Annan. Leith, Allardyce. Edinburgh, 
Manners & Millar, John Anderson, &c. pp. 118. 1811. 


Swine area species of live stock which, except in a few districts, 
have not hitherto met with so much attention, in North Britain, 
as might have been expected. When kept within proper limits, 
that is, in numbers proportional to. the offals of a farm, no ani- 


mal whatever will make such a handsome return to the farmer 
as swine. To swine, the refuse of the fields and the scullery 
is a feast, their stomachs being a ready receptacle for many sub- 
stances rejected by every other animal.. 

On these accounts, we are glad to see the management of swine 
taken up by a’man of experience like Mr Henderson, who cer- 
tainly has enjoyed ample —. of understanding every 

To 


branch of swine husbandry, from the rearing of the young ani- 
mal till the time it is killed and prepared for the consumer. 
‘Without further preamble, we shall give an analytical view of 
his performance, and furnish our readers. with one or two ex- 
tracts, so as they may have some knowledge of the subjects 
treated of by Mr Henderson. 

After a suitable introduction, wherein it is satisfactorily shown, 
that ‘ no sort of live stock will, in a given time, and with so 
small an outlay, make a greater return than swine,’ Mr Hen- 
derson discusses his subject in thirteen chapters. In these chap- 
ters he treats of the rise and progress of manufacturing pork in- 
to flitches and hams in Dumfriesshire ; with a description of the 
most profitable species of swine,—of the difference: of gain by. 
talting one litter of pigs from a sow, and then feeding, from that 
of feeding ode =0F the management that ought to be observed 
as to the sow when with young and giving suck,—of the most 
proper and cheapest food for swine,—of the time the breeding 
sow ought to be put to the boar, so as to bring two litters with- 
in the year,—of the prejudices unjustly entertained against 
swine,—of the best conveniences for keeping swine,—of killing, 
cutting up and preparing flitches and hams for the London mar- 
ket,—of the advantages which farmers in the Lothians have over 
those of Dumfriesshire, in the breediug and feeding of weet 
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of the number of swine fed in Annandale, yearly,—of the pick- 
ling and kitting of pork, &c.—of the supply of fresh pork 
throughout the year, to private families, at a small expense.— 
Some practical remarks are given in the twelfth chapter, in ad- 
dition to those he had already offered. 

From what is stated in the first chapter, it would appear, that 
swine husbandry was not much followed in Dumfriesshire, sooner 
than 1770; and that, even then, it was not extensively carried on. 
He says, 

* About the year 1760, one would scarce have seen twenty swine 
in a parish throughout Dumfriesshire; but about 1770, they be- 
gan to appear more plentiful, and every farmer then kept one or 
two. A market was opened at Longtown, in Cumberland, about 
that time, or a little earlier, and a few dead carcases exposed for 
sale every Thursday in each week during the season. Dumfriesshire 
may long remember the late Lord Graham of Netherby, for the in- 
stitution and support of that market, as it was the sole cause of the 
progress of the trade, and its arriving at such perfection, there being 
no other market for the swine fed in that quarter: farmers at the 
distance of thirty miles sent their swine to it, and had always the 
ready money home with them. The market could not have been 
begun or carried on but for the liberality of Lord Graham, who al- 
lowed his tenants to retain their Lammas and Candlemas rents in 
their hands for the purchase of pork, which they manufactured into 
bacon and hams for the London market. This occasioned a circu- 
lation of money in the neighbourhood, which at that period was 
very scarce and much wanted, Such goodness, and respect for the 
interest of his tenants and the public welfare, showed a liberal mind ; 
and the virtuous example of his Lordship does not seem to be lost, 
as his son and heir, Sir James Graham, Bart. of Netherby, has late- 
ly showed a similar generosity for his tenants, which is equally 
praiseworthy. There is still a considerable market at Longtown, 
and several farmers in the low parts of Annandale send their pork 
to it. 

* I lately spoke with an older farmer, who told me, that forty years 
ago, he took four swine to Longtown and sold them at 2s. 6d. per 
stone. At that period, he said, there were hardly any curers of 
bacon in Annandale ; soon after that some people began to attempt 
curing hams. I remember a woman of the name of Betty Little 
who lived in the parish of Middlebie, who tried to cure a pair of 
hams of her father’s swine ; she succeeded in the enterprize ; and, af- 
ter that, was sent for to all parts of the country to cure hams. A 
number of the old people thought it was witchcraft ; for they could 
not understand how she could cure them with the bone in. Indeed, 
of what the farmers cured for their own use, they always took out 
the ribs, and cut out the shoulder. A man of the name of Simeon 
Johnston, in the parish of ae was the first that ome ~~ 
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the trade of purchasing and curing hams in Annandale. The farm- 
érs of the parish of Hoddam took their hams to him, some at the 
distance of ten miles. The price then was at 24d. or 3d. per pound. 
A little after this, some others began to try the curing of both fiit- 
ches and hams; and as the demand increased, the farmers augment- 
ed their stock ; and betwixt the years 1775 and 1780 it became a 
considerable trade ; and every person who could raise a little money _ 
laid it out in the winter season upon pork. In the year 1790 it be- 
came a general business, the purchasers travelling through the coun- 
try and buying the swine alive, and some by weight, to be sent to 
their houses. 

* About this time a market was established at Ecclefechan; at 
which there was sold in the first season nearly € 7000 worth., The 
price then was from 3s. 6d. to 4s. per stone ; but that market dwin- 
dled away, owing to a principal dealer, the founder of the market, 
leaving the town. Since then, a market has been established at 
Lockerby, where a great number of dealers still attend. About ten 
years ago the number of pork carcases offered for sale at this market 
weekly, from Martinmas till the Ist of April, was from 50 to 110, 
average 80, weighing from 12 to 24 stones each. The number is 
greatly increased of fate years. I have not the smallest doubt that 


upwards of £.9000 worth are sold there every season. Another 
still more considerable market for pork is now held at Dumfries, 
where the Annandale curers meet the Galloway farmers. A weekly 


market for pork was established at Annan about three years ago. 
‘The magistrates and town council of that place very generously give 
every market day a premium of 5s. for the best fed pig, and a like 
sum to the person who exposes for sale the greatest number of swine. 
These premiums are given by judges chosen for that purpose, and 
paid regularly every week during the season, which lasts about five 
months. This liberal encouragement seems already to have had an 
effect, and probably will be the means of soon rendering this market 
the largest in the county. The magistrates and town council of 
Lochmaben have adopted a similar method to those of Annan, for 
the establishment of a ‘pork market, which, I understand, is likely 
to succeed.”  p. 10—15. , 

Speaking of the prejudice that many people entertain against 
keeping swine, on account of the contradictory spirit with which 
they are supposed to be actuated, Mr Henderson with much jus- 
tice maintains, that swine would be equally tractable as other 
animals, were the same pains used to tame and civilize them. 
That he is right in this opinion, there can be no doubt; indeed, its 
tectitude was lately fully proved by a gentleman in England, 
who trained some swine so completely, that in his curricle he 
actually drove them four in hand to the next market town. The 
common treatment bestowed on swine, is happily illustrated by 
Mr Henderson, ia the following paragraph. 6 
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* On the smallest offence of this animal, the following ‘is but too 
often the prevailing practice. .The gudewife cries, ‘ Jock! look if 
ye see the swine.’ He instantly obeys, and observes them to be a- 
mong the potatoes, or in a field of growing corn. The heu and cry 
is raised ; the gudewife bawls out, ‘Bless me! callans rin! for if 
ye’r father kens we'll a’ be murdered: Whitefit, Gowans, Fittie ! 
hir, fie, stie!’ All the cotters’ collies about the place run, as they 
understand what is to be acted. ‘The dogs are all set upon a poor 

- animal, some bitting its heels, others hanging by its ears; hunting 
it out of one mischief into another, until the poor beast is all torn and 
besprinkled with blood! Its adversaries still pursue the chase, until 
the creature runs home for shelter; then the dogs back for those 
which were left in the corn, and bring them home in a similar man- 
ner. The gudewife says to herself, ‘The Diel got into the swine 
lang syne, and he’ll bide in them. Rob! steik them up in the auld 
byre, and let them stan yonder, till they’re dwining for hunger, 
burst them! they’re a daily cummer.’ Next day they are turned 
out without a morsel in their belly, and run roaring mad from hun- 
ger, and will ere long be in another mischief; but who can blame 
them?’ $1—32. 

The Hints on Agricultural Subjects given by Mr Henderson, are, 
1. On the culture of Hemp; 2. On the best method of harvest- 
ing corn in a wet season; 3. On the saving which would accrue 
to the farmer, were oxen partly employed in farm labour; 4. 
On the preventing and curing of diseases in horses, cattle, and 
sheep. For what Mr Henderson states on these subjects, we 
must refer our readers to the treatise he has published ; only as- 
suring them that five shillings (the price at which the treatise is 
sold) may be much worse employed than in purchasing a copy of 
it. N 





General View of the Agriculiure of the County of Ayr; with Ob- 
servations on the Means of its Improvement. Drawn up for 
the Consideration of the Bourd of agriculture and Internal Jm- 
provement. With beautiful Eugravings. By William Aiton, 
Writer, Strathaven. Londoa, Sir Richard Phillips; Edin- 
burgh, Constable & Co. and T. Bryce & Co. pp. 721. 1811. 


Mr Aron, as we learn from the preface to this General View, 
was * bred a practical farmer in Ayrshire; and, being an atten- 
tive observer of the state of agriculture, as well as an enthusiast 
in every thing which tended to meliorate the soil and improve the 
condition of society,” appears to have been highly gratified when 
appointed by the Beard of Agriculture to draw up a Report on 
the husbandry and rural economy of his native county. This 
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task he has, upon the whole, executed in a creditable manner, so 
far as relates to the subjects which more particularly belong to 
an agricultural survey; but on some other subjects, rather fo- 
reign to such a work, a different opinion must be pronounced. 

Ayrshire is an extensive and valuable district, which promises, 
at no distant period, to be cultivated and improved equally well 
with any other in the British empire. The district is bounded by 
the county of Renfrew on the north and north-east ; by Lanark 
and Dumfries on the east; by Galloway on the south; and by 
the frith of Clyde and the sea on the west. The length of the 
district from south to north may be about 80 miles, and its breadth 
from east to west about 20 miles; so, of course, it contains a- 
bout 1600 square miles, or 814,600 acres, Scotch measure. 

‘The county was anciently divided into three districts, viz. 
Kyle, Carrick and Cunningham; but, in modern times, that di- 
vision is only applicable to the business of roads, and other mat- 
ters contiected with the police of the county. The climate, on 
the whole, is rather wet,—something similar to that of all the 
western coast, therefore not very favourable to arable husbandry. 
With regard to the soil and oakeille much of the first is of a 
clayey nature, incumbent on a retentive bottom, whilst a considcr- 
able portion of the coast-side, and the banks of rivers, is dry 
land, upon an open bottom, and well calculated for turnip hus- 
bandry. Upon the higher grounds, the surface is generally moor- 
ish or mossy ; therefore more suitable for breeding and rearing 
sheep than other purposes of husbandry. ‘The mineralogy of 
Ayrshire is interesting. With regard to coal, the most useful of 
all minerals, the county is plentifully supplied; and limestone is 
found in abundance almost in every parish. In these respects, 
there is not a county in Scotland more highly favoured. 

Property, in the county of Ayr, is divided in a manner that 
seems well suited to that gradation of rank which forms the great- 
est ornament and the best security of civilized society. Estates, 
in fact, are of all sizes, which certainly must tend to excite in- 
dustry, and promote the prosperity of the district. In the chap- 
ter/upon the state of property, we discover some good sentinients 
—sentimeats worthy of the attention of proprietors in every dis- 
trict. 

* A proprietor of land, who devotes at leaft fome part of his time to 
the management of his etlate ; forms rational plans for its gradual ame- 
lioration ; furveys the operations of his tenants; treats them with hn- 
manity, and teaches them how to better their own condition, and pro- 
mote the intereft of the commonwealth, cannot fail to obtain the well 
merited approbation of his own mind, and the efteem of all good men. 
He will be revered by inferiors, and efteemed by thofe in higher rank. 


The 
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The confolation of having added to the number, and bettered the 
condition of fo many of his countrymen, raifed his tenants from a ftate 
of poverty and ignorance, to knowledge, the poffeffion of wealth, and 
the praétice of virtuous induftry, muft prove to his mind the fources of 
prefent joy and permanent fatisfaction. 

* But proprietors who defert their eftates, and negle&t every duty 
which they owe to their tenants, and the public ; leave them expofed to 
the chicanery of fervants, and contamination from their vicious habits ; 
who take no pains to render their eftates more produétive, and more 
populous, their tenants more induftrious and comfortable ; who devote 
their time and fortunes to mean and trivial purfuits, or are wrapt up in 
the contemplation of their own imaginary rank and dignity, cannot fail 
to meet with, and well deferve the execration of their own people, the 
contempt of every virtuous and benevolent mind, and the never ceafing 
remorfe of their own coufciences. Proprietors of that defcription are 
enemies to themfelves, to the diftri€t where their property is fituated, 
and to the ftate.’ p. 67—68. 

Speaking of Alexander, Earl of Eglinton, a nobleman who 
may justly be considered as the first person who attempted to 
improve the husbandry of Ayrshire, Mr Ayton, in appropriate 
terms, says, 

‘ The Earl of Eglinton brought from Eaft Lothian, Mr Wight of 
Ormifton, an eminent farmer, who introduced into Ayrfhire the proper 
modes of levelling and ftraighting land, fallowing, drilling, turnip hufban- 
dry, &c. His Lordfhip alfo put an end, on his eftates, to that deftruc- 
tive diftinGtion of -croft and field land, and the fyftem of over-ploughing, 
which had fo long, and fo improperly been purfued; and prohibited his 
tenants from ploughing more than one third of the lands in their pof- 
feffion. That which has fince obtained the name of “ Fairly’s rotation,” 
was firft introduced by Alexander, Earl of Eglinton, and only foliowed 
out by Mr Fairly, after his Lordfhip’s death. That important branch 
of rural economy, the improvement of the breed of cattle, did not e- 
{cape the notice of that worthy and dignified Nobieman. Ploughmen, 
roadmakers, and people converfant in the dairy, were brought by him, 
from different parts of Britain. Fencing was begun on an extenfive 
{cale ; and the face of the country was ornamented and fheltered, by 
many belts and clumps of trees, which he-caufed to be planted on the 
eminences. New farm houfes were begun to be erected on liberal a $ 
the tenants were taken bound to crop only one third-of their poffeffions ; 
to manure the land; fow grafs-feeds ; and every improvement of which 
the ground was fufceptible, was planned, and begun to be executed, by 
that enlightened Nobleman.’ p. 80—81. . 

Mr Ayton does not seem well informed with regard to teinds, 
or to the decreet-arbitral of Charles I. concerning them. The 
ciaims of the clergy, and those of the titulars, are described, 
aather in a hodge-podge way. Indeed, we are satisfied, that Mr 
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Ayton was not at home when this part of the work was exe- 
cuted. 

To prevent that wrangling betwixt heritors and clergymen 
which unhappily, of late years, has too much prevailed, Mr Ay- 
ton is for giving farms to the clergy in lieu of stipend—a mea- 
sure which, in our opinion, coal be ruinous and destructive to 
the clerical body. A hundred reasons might be given-in support 
of this opinion; but we shall content ourselves with adducing 
one, viz. that though many clergymen might manage land with 
advantage to themselves and families, there. are others, and not a 
few, who would be beggared, were their livelihood to depend 
upon the culture of the ground. ‘To a larger glebe, such a one 
as would afford labour for a pair of horses, we have no objec- 
tion ; and no true friend to the clergy would wish their farming 
concerns to be more extensive. 

With regard to leases, Mr Ayton entertains liberal sentiments. 
Conceiving the subject to be interesting, he divides his remarks 
into three parts:—Ist, On the choice of tenants; 2d, On the 
endurance of leases; and, 3d, On the forms and stipulations 
which leases ought to contain. In the first part, he seems de- 
cidedly hostile to that feudal maxim which vests the delectus 
persone in the proprietor of the lands, considering that maxim, 
as we have always done, to be not only opposite to the wel- 
fare of the tenantry, but also to the interest of landed proprie- 
tors. In the third part of his remarks, Mr Ayton delivers some 
excellent sentiments with regard to the stipulations which these 
deeds ought to contain ; but we are extremely sorry that our li- 
mits preclude us from extracting them, 

The implements of husbandry used in Ayrshire, seem gene- 
rally such as are well calculated to cultivate the ground. We 
observe, with pleasure, that Mr Wilkie’s plough is extensively 
used, which may be considered as a proof that good aration meets 
with suitable attention. From the history given of Mr Wilkie’s 
plough, it seems to be an implement well deserving of public 
patronage. 

In the chapter upon Enclosures, it is stated, that enclosing was — 
almost unknown in Ayrshire till near the middle of the eighteenth 
centuty—a circumstance that gives us no surprise, as, before 
that period, few enclosures were to be found in any part of 
Scotland, except those contiguous to the houses of landed pro- 
prietors. At this time, however, Ayrshire may be regarded as a 
well enclosed district. 

The seventh chapter, which treats of the Management of A- 
rable Land, contains much interesting information. From this 
chapter it appears, that the ridges. of Ayrshire were generally 
of a serpentine shape till the year 1785; but that, since that 
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time, they have gradually been levelled and straighted into a 
more regular form. It is well known that the whole land of 
Scotland was, within the short period of ninety years, exactly in 
the same state as Ayrshire was in the year 1785, as described by 
Mr Ayton. Even in East Lothian, the first improved district in 
Scotland, there was not a single straight ridge till 1721, when 
John Cunningham, the maternal grandfather of the writer of this 
article, and brother-in-law to Mr Wight, who for some years 
managed the improvements of Alexander, Earl of Eglinton, un- 
dertook the levelling and straighting of ridges upon the farm of 
Whitekirk ; in which practice he was soon imitated by the great 
body of husbandmen in that district. 

he fection upon Cropping contains some excellent observations 
by James Fergusson esq. of Crosshill—a gentleman who well de- 
serves the character of a respectable agriculturist. We shall give 
them in his own words. 

“ From caufes which may perhaps be found, partly in the hiftory of 
this fide of Scotland, and partly in the climate, our arable farms in ge- 
neral have been fmall, and the tenants have generally poffeffed but little 
capital. In this ftate of things, tillage could not be carried on through 
the year, for the various objects of raifizg the different white and green 
crops and kinds of pulfe for cleaning the land by fallows: their con- 
ftant experience in which, bas rendered the farmers in the Eaft country, 
matters of the arts of cultivation., Our climate, which from its wetnefs 
is favourable to the growth of all kinds of herbage, but frequently in- 
terrupts the labours of the field, has alfo caufed a great proportion of 
the grounds to be devoted to pafture ; and the attention and induftry of 
our hufbandmen taking that diretion, they are, I believe, unrivalled by 
thofe of every other county of Scotland, at leaft in the management of 
the dairy. 

“ While tillage has laboured under thefe difadvantages among us, it 
was natural that every bad practice fhould prevail in cropping our lands. 
Ignorance and greedinefs operated, along with the natural obftacles in 
the way of a better fyftem, to lead the farmers here, to increafe the 
foulnefs, and wafte the fertility of their ground, by fucceflive white 
crops, without any attempt to clean or drefs them effectually. Againft 
this abufe, the reftri€tions defcribed in the former Report of the hufban- 
dry of this county, were provided. But, whether thefe compelled the 
tenant to have not more than one third, or not more than one fourth of 
his arable ground in tillage, at one time, and not to take more than three 
crops in the firft cafe, or two in the fecond, after upbreaking, and to reft 
the grounds afterwards in grafs for fix years under the former rotation, 
and for eight in the latter, it is plain to every cultivator of any know- 
ledge, that if fuch rules have the effe& of preventing the ftaple of the 
foil from being exhaufted, they ftill more invincibly reflrain its meliora- 
tion by tillage; and applied, as they are, to the whole lands of a diftri&, 


containing every where a great variety of foils of different qualities, with 
indif. 
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indifcriminating rigour, nothing more abfurd and perverfe can be con- 
ceived, than thefe regulations in this view are now become. They may 
be juftly termed the Jandlord’s prohibitions againft the improvement of 
his eftate.”” p. 247—248. 

Having given the sentiments of a landed proprietor, we shall 
now submit to our readers an extract of a communication made 
to Mr Ayton by Mr John Tennant at Girvanmains, who, with 
truth, may be regarded as an honour to his profession. In the 
hands of men like Mr Tennant, agriculture cannot fail to flour- 
ish ; and we wish most sincerely, that the whole county of Ayr 
was occupied by men who, like him, would devote their sole 
attention to the carrying on of husbandry upon rational prin- 
ciples. ‘ 

“ It has been my intention, ever since I received your letter, to 
comply with your request ; and to afford you every assistance in my 
power, to forward your interesting labours, preparatory for the coun- 
ty Report. To you, the task must be laborious and difficult ; but 
it is of great practical importanee; and, if well executed, cannot 
fail to be useful. Fortunately, the rotationsof crops,—that part of the 
subject which you wish chiefly to avail yourself of from my experience, 
—is one concerning which it is almost impossible to say any thing 
new. I do not imagine, therefore, that much new light can be 
thrown on this part of your subject. A great point will, indeed, be 
gained, as svon as the knowledge already within our reach shall be 
more generally diffused, and universally practised. 

“ In this branch of agriculture, a rule, when once known, is of 
very general application. For example, what is ascertained to be 2 
good rotation for a thin, high-lying clay soil, in East Lothian, is also 
proper for a similar soil in Ayrshire; and the same of every other 
land, from the best to the worst. I know no mode of rural econo- 
my, that'can be said to be peculiarly adapted to this county: only, 
I would recommend a greater proportion of grass in every rotation, 
and on all soils here, than is customary in the best cultivated districts 
on the east side of our island: and for this obvious reason, that we 
have more rainy weather, and less sun in the west, than what is 
found on the east side of Britain. 

«“ The rotations which I have adopted on the farm of Shields, 
which, you know, lyes pretty near to the shore, are,—1st, oats from 
lea ;—2d, turnip, drilled and well cleaned ;—3d, oats, barley, or 
wheat, with grass seeds; and three years in pasture. The heavy 
and loamy part of the farm I keep in tillage six years without any 

asture, as is practised in the Carse land in Falkirk and Gowrie. 
his rotation is,—1st, oats from lea;—2d, fallow ;—3d, wheat,—4th, 
beans ;—5ith, barley, or wheat with grass seeds, for one year. Of 
late, I sow grass seeds with the fallow crops, and end the course 
with it, to secure the better grass. After long experience of both, 
these rotations, I freely own that I know of no better cultivation 
which could be snbstituted in their place. 1 have long been in pos- 
session 
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session of a farm at a distance from the shore, and on a higher level 
above the sea, where the management has been pretty near the same ; 
and though the wheat and turnip crops are rather more uncertain, 
the result has fully justified this mode of management; as I know 
of no land so far from the shore, that has produced either more or 
better grain. 

“ rotations for the highest poor arable clay soils, should be,— 
lst, oats ;—2d, fallow ;—3d, oats, with grass seeds, to lye any num- 
ber of years that may best suit the occupier and his cireumstances. 
For dry light land, in every situation, the most approved system is— 
Ist, oats ;—2d, turnips ;—3d, oats, barley, or wheat, according to 
the situation or fertility of the soil. In every case, the land should 
be sown down with grass seeds, and be allowed to rest, according to 
the tenant’s convenience, from one to nine years. 

“ The middling land in Ayrshire, of which there is by far the 
greatest extent, consisting mostly of clay and loamy soil, and not too 
high, should be cropped—Ist, oats ;—2d, fallow ;—3d, wheat with 
grass seeds, and to rest from one to six years: Or, Ist, oats ;—2d, 
beans and péas ;—3d, oats;—4th, fallow ;—5/h, wheat with grass 
seeds and pasture, from one to six years, as may best suit the views 
of the cultivator. From a considerable share of experience, as well 
as attention, it does not appeat to me to be of much importance 
what length of time this description of land is permitted to lye ; pro- 
vided always, that it be well fallowed and manured at the time of 
laying down- ‘ 

“ There is still another description of land, but of much less ex- 
tent, lying on the shore and on the banks of rivers, which admits of 
more crop and a less proportion of grass. On such land, beans and 
turnips may be substituted dccasionally for bare fallow. But even 
here the grass se¢ds should be sown with the fallow crop, as follows, 
viz. lst, oats from lea ;—2d, beans drilled ;—3d, wheat ;—4+th, clo- 
ver ;—5th, wheat or oats. 

*« Such are the most approved rotations among our best farmers ; 
and my experience, as far as it goes, confirms their propriety. I 
therefore have offered these remarks without the smallest hesita- 
tion.”? p. 253-55. 

The absurdity of continuing what is called ‘ the Fairley rota- 
tion,’ is fully proved by the following circumstances. Indeed 
we have always viewed that rotation as direétly in the teeth of im- 
provement, though probably it prevented mischief at the tume 
it was introduced. 

* Many of the tenants in Ayrfhire are ready to adopt the moft liberal 
rotation that the land which they occupy could admit ; but their haads 
are frequently bound up by their leafes, and the proprietor is not always 
ready to confent to their deviating from the ftipulations of their tacks. 
David Millar in Shawhill, tenant to Lord Glenlee, who was bound to 
* keep by the Fairly rotation, offered his Lordthip a confiderable advance 
of reut, during the remaining years of his leafe, to be allowed to change 
; the 
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the fhift into, if, oats—2d, fallow—3d, wheat—qth, beans—sth, 
bear—6th, hay, then oats, &c. Mr William Guthrie, in Harperland, 
on the eftate of Fairly, the property of Sir William Cunningham, and 
many other tenants that I could name, have anxioufly wifhed to be al- 
lowed to change the Fairly rotation into one more liberal, and better 
fuited to modern ideas. Though ftipulations are neceffary with tenants, 
‘it is unfortunate when the hands of thofe who are intelligent and liberal 
minded, are fettered by antiquated fyftems of hufbandry: or what Mr 
Fergufon has fo emphatically termed, “ The landlord’s prohibitions a- 
gainft the improvements of his own eftate.”? The Fairly rotation was 
a wife and proper meafure, at the time it was firft introduced, and it has 
done much good ; but it ought certainly to be given up in all the land 
that has been long under culture, and is capable of a more improved 
courfe of cropping.” p. 257. 

The chapter upon Grass Land does not contain matter of 
much importance; though the one, upon Gardens and Or- 
chards, occupies more pages than most of the surveyors have 
been able to fill up when treating of these subjects. Woods and 
Plantations are next described; after which follows an account 
of the Waste Land in Ayrshire, the extent of which seems to 
be fast diminishing. The chapter upon improvements is an in- 
teresting one; but as it is out of our power to analyze it, we 
shall only give one short extract with regard to the effects of 
lime, premising that we quite agree with the author in the opi- 
nions therein delivered. 

* In a word, lime, though it is not itself the food of plants, acts 
as a powerful stimulus to their growth. It reduces the vegetable 
matter in the soil, to the more complete food of plants; neutralizes 
the acids in the soil which are hurtful to vegetation, and forms them 
into a substance which promotes their growth. It opens the tena- 
city of a clay soil, gives greater facility to the escape of moisture, 
and enlargement to the pasture of plants. It consolidates a sandy, 
mossy, or loose soil, attracts moisture to it from the atmosphere, 
and opens and dries one that is adhesive.’ p. $81, 382. 

The Live Stock of the county is treated of in the fourteenth 
chapter; and a mass of information detailed with respect to the 
dairy, which we think may be of incalculable advantage to the 
comunity. Sheep Husbandry, however, seems imperfectly 
exercised in Ayrshire. In the words of our author, “ This use- 
ful animal, like the Canaanites of old, has been driven to the 
hills, while the cows and horses inhabit the plains.” -On the 
hills, their pasture is high and much exposed; and what is al- 
lotted to them in the lower tracts is generally flow moss, with 
stanks and gutters. ‘The black-faced breed is generally kept. 

In the fitteenth chapter, we notice some things which may 
be considered as very foolish, concerning what has been called 
* Cottage Husbandry.” Neither the author, nor Sir John Sin- 
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clair, can be keener for providing milk for every family than we 
are; though we certainly think that, so far as farm labourers 
are concerned, the provision would be better made, were every 
servant furnished with maintenance for a cow (the universal 
practice in East Lothian) thaui by giving land to him for raising 
the summer and winter food of that animal. To suppose that 
a labourer can work for his master and himself, is little better 
than downright absurdity. ‘The supporters of the Cottage Sys- 
tem probably have the welfare of the working class at heart; but 
they certainly take very wrong measures to promote it. 

The following extract from the fourth section of this chapter, 
amply proves that a great improvement has recently taken place 
in the husbandry of Ayrshire. 

‘ Grain, which constitutes the chief article of the food of the 
inferior orders, is nowhere found in greater abundance or perfec- 
tion, than in that district at present. Till after the middle of last 
century, however, the county of Ayr did not raise as much grain 
as served the inhabitants. Besides what was imported from Ire- 
land, meal, peas, beans, &c. were brought every year from Fal- 
kirk, and other eastern places, to Ayrshire. The inhabitants tra- 
velled in large caravans through Strathaven, Hamilton, &c. to 
these places, to bring grain on poneys for the use of their fami- 
lies. Many people yet alive remember to have seen these caravans 
passing through Lanarkshire, and the inhabitants placing guards, 
during the night, to prevent their West-country neighbours from 
regaling their horses on their meadows. But whenever improve- 
ments were begun with spirit, and the extent of the tillage duly 
limited, in the county of Ayr, the importation of grain was no 
longer necessary. Such has been the change, that many thousands 
of bolls of grain are now ca:ried every year from that district to 
the Glasgow and Paisley markets.’ p. 533, 534. 

The first section of chapter sixteenth furnishes an interesting 
account of the improvement lately made upon the public roads— 
an improvement so great, that Mr Ayton justly thinks that if it 
were possible to reduce the roads to the state in which they 
were in prior to :768, all other improvements would be sus- 
pended. The improvements going on at this time in Ayrshire 
indeed, equal, if not exceed, those of any other district in the 
island. ‘To these two worthy and truly respectable noblemen, 
the Duke of Portland and the Earl of Eglinton, not only that 
county, but all the conterminous counties are under the greatest 
obligations. 

According to Mr Ayton, there are not fewer than two hun- 
dred fairs or races in the county of Ayr every year; and, the 
number being so great, he supposes that a considerabie loss (he 
estimates it at 50,000/.) is annually sustained by the es? 
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He also informs us, that a great number of dads and lasses are 
collected at these fairs; and that when they mect in the ale- 
house, the lad treats his lass with ale, whiskey and sweetmeats, 
hugs her in his arms, tumbles her into a bed, &c. &c. Surely 
Mr Ayton, when writing this and other passages, had forgot 
the nature of the work he was employed to execute; otherwise 
he would not have troubled the grave members of the Board with 
such descriptions. 

Mr Ayton is friendly to the equalization of weights and mea- 
sures ; thinking, with us, that the present discrepancy opens a 
door for frauds and impositions. - of the iron works at 
Muirkirk, he characterises the iron manufactured there as of the 
very best quality. We heartily wish success to the home manu- 
facture of iron, as much money has hitherto been sent abroad to 
purchase that necessary article. 

Mr Ayton is inimical to the practice of begging from door to 
door—a practice which ought to be discouraged, because it is 
chiefly followed by those who are not deserving of charitable 
benevolence. But he might have reprobated the practice, with- 
out giving us nine pages of bawdy and bacchanalian songs, in il- 
lustration of the character of those who follow it. We really 
cannot figure how our respectable friend at the head of the Board 
of Agriculture would look, when he perused the song, the first 
line of which is, “ J once was a maid, though I cannot tell when,” 
or the one to the tune of “ Auld Sir Simon.” Most surely the 
worthy ‘President did not know of these articles, otherwise hé 
never would have suffered the work to be disgraced by their ap- 
p2arance. 

Before concluding our account of this Survey, we are in duty 
bound to notice some of its peculiarities. In the first place, the 
author displays a rooted antipathy against john Knox and the 
reformers ; though to him and them we, under Providence, are 
chiefly indebted for our civil and oe ee liberties. In the second 
place, he takes every opportunity of censuring the orthodox cler- 
gy; and seems to think the gentlemen upon whom that charac- 
ter is bestowed, would be better employed in preaching to their 
parishioners on “ the elementary principles of natural history,” 
&c. than in declaiming “ against Arians, Socinians, Arminians, 
Pelagians, (Mr Ayton calls them Palagians), the Whore of Ba- 
bylon, and the Manof Sin.” Without listening for a moment to 
these ravings, we gravely ask Mr Ayton, whether they have any 
connexion with an agricultural survey ? Surely they have none ; 
therefore, were the Board to act with propriety, a mandate would 
be issued immediately for expunging every one of them from the 
work, 
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Mr Aiton is likewise keen for carrying corn upon the Sabbath, 
and with much justice reprobates(though for a different reasonthan 
we do) the milk and water decision of the Synod of Glasgow and 
Ayr, when a complaint was brought against a reverend gentleman 
for recommending that practice from the pulpit. Our sentiments 
on the harvesting of corn upon the Sabbath, are already before 
the public (vol. XI. p. 98), and were not without influence in 
the quarter to which they were directed. But if it is right to 

corn on the Sabbath, it follows that reaping may also be 
potted on that day; indeed, the last named process is more 
a measure of necessity than the other, because when sudden 
winds arise, an immense loss may in a few hours be sustained, 
not to be remedied afterwards. Again, as a crop can neither 
be reaped nor carried unless the seed is sown, it would appear, 
upon Mr Aiton’s principles, that in a backward seed-time, the 
Sabbath day may be usefully employed in the sowing of corn, 
and covering it with the harrows. In short, were the plea of 
necessity once admitted as a sufficient excuse for harvesting corn 
upon the Sabbath day, the like plea would soon be extended to 
all other kinds of work ; and the Sabbath, instead of being a day 
of rest, or, more properly speaking, a day in which the mind 
should be actively employed, would become a day of labour like 
the rest of the week. 

In a recent communication from Mr Aiton, he attempts to 
justify the practice we are reprehending, and urges in support of 
it, that § the Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath.’ Here we agree with him, considering the institution 
of the Sabbath as a blessing to man, which cannot be too highly 
estimated. We must remind Mr Aiton, however, that the maxim 
he quotes would be reversed, were his sentiments to be adopted. 
If the Sabbath was made for man (as it certainly is), then how can 
the benefits of that grant be enjoyed, if there is not a cessation 
from bodily labour? On the other hand, were the Sabbath to be 
spent in the same way as other days of the week, it might 
justly be said that man was made for the Sabbath, and net the 
Sabbath for him. In short, the maxim which Mr Aiton calls to 
his assistance, furnishes the strongest reason for condemning the 

ctice he recommends,—a practice that can only be supported 

y arguments which, with equal justice, might be urged ia favour 

of ploughing, harrowing, sowing, reaping, or any other branch 

of agricultural labour on the Sabbath day, when the weather was 
adverse, or the seasons unfavourable. 
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AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur weather, during the last three months, has been uncommonly 
capricious, constantly running into extremes, thereby giving much 
trouble and vexation to the corn farmer. ‘The first three weeks of 
September answered well for executing harvest work ; but, before 
the end of that month, a sequence of wet days occurred, which threat- 
ened destruction to that part of the crop which remained in the fields. 
In the northern districts of England, and through the whole of Scot- 
land, one half of the corns were exposed for three weeks to rains and 
storms ; in conscquence of which many of them were severely sprout- 
ed; and, had not a violent tornado ensued on the 13th of October, 
probably greater losses would have been sustained than were ever 
known in this country. But, though the cut corns were saved by 
that storm, the unreaped ones (and in some districts the quantity in 
that situation was considerable) were almost entirely lost, the straw 
being left nearly as free of grain as if it had passed through the 
thrashing-machine. The two succeeding weeks were busily employ- 
ed in harvesting the crop, and sowing wheat;—after which such heavy 
falls of rain came on, that it was hardly practicable for some time 
to plough any ground, unless of the driest kind, with the slightest 
prospect of advantage. Favourable weather, however, having re- 
turned in the latter part of November, the important process of sow- 
ing wheat was got accomplished in a much better way than could 
have been expected at that advanced period of the year. 

The wheat crop is less or more a defective one in every district ; 
but more so in some districts than in others. According to our ac- 
counts, it can rarely be estimated above five-eighths of an average 
crop; though, what is surprising, the quality of the grain is gene- 
rally good,—a circumstance which seldom happens when the crop is 
a failing one. Indeed, as the failure this season was not, in many in- 
stances, occasioned by mildew (at least in Scotland), the grain that was 
in the eararrived at complete maturity without being stinted of nourish- 
ment. The deficiencyevidently proceeded from wetness in May—from 
coli frosty nights in June~-trom boisterous winds when the plant 
was under the blossom process,—and from want of sun and heat 
when the grain was formed in the ear of the plant. Wheat is a grain 
always comparatively unproductive in a cold season such as.the last 
one ; and the same remark is applicable to barley, the crop of which, 
gencrally speaking, is below. an average. Oats, and peas and beans, 
may; however, be considered as fair crops; though, according to our 
accounts, many of these grains, upon thin soils, suffered so much 
from the wetness in May and June as not to prosper afterwards. 

From all these circumstances, a rise of corn markets was the ne- 
cessary consequence ; though, at this time. it would be rather 
rasi, to speculate or prognosticate upon their state at a more 2d. 
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vanced period of the season, when prices may be supposed to have 
gained their proper level. The present rate of markets will be seen 
from the accounts which follow. Hitherto there has been little or 
no importation from foreign countries ; and it is understood, that 
the crops upon the Continent are scantier this season than usual. 





The object of this work being to promote the improvement of the 
country, we have always felt much pleasure when recording any 
account communicated to us, respecting the countenance and encou- 
ragement given by proprietors of land to the tenantry by whom it is 
occupied ; being, from experience, fully sensible, that no stimulus 
is more effective than the support of those who are ultimately to reap 
the fruits of every solid and permanent improvement. On the other 
hand, when any part of the conduct of proprietors merited a differ- 
ent character, we have uniformly noticed it with regret, knowing, 
that thereby both their own interest, and the prosperity of the coun- 
try was materially impeded. A case, which seems to come under 
the last description, was lately communicated to us; and the sub- 
stance of it shall be detailed in terms so respectful, that the slight. 
est offence cannot possibly be given to those who are immediately 
concerned. 

In a certain parish, not very famous for road management, a re- 
spectable tenant of a corn farm, who paid not less than 1200¥. of rent, 
had, for several years, been denied any repairs upon the public road 
leading to his farm; which road, by continued neglect, was become 
so impassable, that a loaded cart could not be driven along it. As 
no relief could be obtained from the acting heritors of the parish, the 
tenant was advised to bring the matter before the Justices of the 
Peace, who were understood to have a controlling power over the 
parochial road administrators. A complaint and appeal was there- 
fore presented to the Quarter “ssions, by whom it was received ;— 
the heritors, or rather the gentleman whose administration was com- 
plained of, being ordered to lodge answers with the clerk, before the 
next meeting of court. Elaborate answers, filling, as we understand, 
no fewer than twenty-four pages, drawn by an eminent counsel in 
Edinburgh, were accordingly presented. The substance of the com- 
plaint, and these answers, may be given in a few words. 

The complaint of the tenant stated, 

First, That the roads in his neighbourhood were utterly ne- 
glected ; and that the statute-labour of his farm was constantly al- 
located to the repair of other roads, in which he had little or no in- 
terest. ; 

Second, That the heritors had not assessed his statute-labour, .for 
1811, upon the same principles as acted upon with regard to the 
other tenantry ; having, under the pretence of making up a sup- 
posed deficiency of work in 1810, -lirected that the whole work of 
1811 be levied in kind, instead of cornmuting one half into a money 
payment as formerly, and as is the case with other tenants. 

Third, That the heritors have unreasonably retused to receive carts 
hired by him to perform statute-labour, notwithstanding that the dis- 
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tance of the farm, from the road to be repaired, is so great, that not 
more than five eighths of an ordinary yoking could be executed, were 
carts from the farm to be employed. 

To the above complaint it was answered, 

First, That the complaint is informal and incompetent, the act of 
Parliament giving no right to a tenant to complain, unless where pe- 
nalties or forfeitures had been awarded. 

Second, That the sole cause of the assessment for 1811 being de- 
manded in labour, was, that the tenant furnished no labour in 1810; 
and that it was not meant, afterwards, to assess him differently from 
the other tenantry. 

Third, Without noticing the offer of hiring carts, it was alleged, 
that the distance of the road upon which the tenant was ordered to 
work was not excessive, the same not exceeding the limits within which 
an overseer is entitled to demand the application of statute-labour. 

At the Sessions, held to consider the above business, a full bench 
of Justices attended ;—and, among others, an eminent Judge, who, 
after a long and most eloquent speech, whierein he wisely refrained 
from entering into the merits of the question, lest, as he said, it should 
lead to heats and animosities, moved, that the complaint and appeal 
should be dismissed as informal and incompetent. This motion, to 
the surprise of many, was agreed to without a vote;—and, under an 
impression that respect is always due to the constituted authorities, 
we do not intend to say one word against the decision. 

But there is no occasion for so much delicacy when the abstract 
question is investigated. This may be done very briefly ;—indeed, 
the subject is such a plain one, that much discussion is unnecessary, 

In the first place, the object of statute-labour acts is to put the 
whole public roads of the several parishes in a good state of repair. 
No doubt, the’statute labour fund is entrusted to the management of 
heritors possessing valued rents to the extent of one hundred pounds 
Scots, who, certainly, are not prevented, by any thing in these acts, 
from laying out the funds in such a way as to them may appear most 
conducive to the public interest. The power thus conferred, ought 
however, to be always exercised with sound wisdom and discretion, 
and never used to the prejudice of individuals; but it does not ap- 
pear that either wisdom or discretion is exercised, when the roads in 
one part of a parish are left in bad condition ; far less that good ma- 
nagement has been exercised, or that the interest of a parish has 
been studied, when any part of its roads is in such a neglected state, 
that the inhabitants cannot pass over them with safety or comfort. 

In the second place, though the aét for regulating ftatute labour in the 
county alluded to does not give, in exprefs words, the right of appeal to a 
tenant of land againft the allocation of ftatute-labour, yet, moft certain- 
ly, the complaint alluded to contained matters quite unconnected with 
an allocation of ftatute-labour ;—as, for inftance, the refufal of hired 
carts to perform that work was one of the things complained of. Now,. 
under the circumftances of the cafe, carts hired upon the {pot were more 
advantageous for the public, than thofe of the tenant brought from a 
diftance ; becaufe, with them, two hours more labour per day, at leaft, 
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would have been performed, than if the tenant had feat bis own carts. 
In this view of the bufinefs, it would appear, that to promote the public 
intereft was not the real caufe of refufal; but, be that as it may, or 
whatever might be the caufe, it is quite plain that the refufal of the 
hired carts had no connexion whatever with the allocation of that work ; 
therefore, a fair reafon for bringing the coniplaint alluded to was thereby 
furnifhed. 

In the third place, it would be an anomaly in the law of Scotland, 
were there not fome court to which appeals could be made when per- 
fons were aggrieved. That a tenant is aggrieved who pays ftatute-labour, 
while the public road which led from his farm to the adjoining town 
was in fuch bad condition that he could not pafs over it, is unqueltion- 
able. By the old ftatute-labour a€t of Scotland; the whole power. of 
managing roads was vefted in the Juftices of Peace; and there is not 
one word in the particular aé& already alluded to, which repeals or alters 
that power in the flighteft manner. 

In the fourth place, whether proprietors, who refolve to keep the 
public roads upon their eftates in a bad ftate of repair, at wifely or 
not, we fhall not prefume to inquire ; though very probably our readers 
may think, that as, without good roads, it is impoflible to improve or 
make the moft of a farm, thofe who are fludious to keep the roads in 
bad condition, deferve to be confidered not only hoftile as to agricultural 
improvement, but alfo as enemies to their own private intereft. We 
venture to fay, without fear of contradi€tion, that the farm in queftion 
is at leaft scl. per annum of Jefs value than if its roads were. paflable ; 
a lofs that muft fall ultimately upon the proprietor ; though the tenant, 
in the firft inftance, is thereby put to a great and material inconvenience. 

In the fifth place, an atgument was ufed in this cafe, not by the 
learned Judge; who had too much good fenfe to urge any thing fo ridi- 
culous, but in the anfwers to the tenant’s complaint, viz. that ftatute- 
. labour was a tax upon farmers; therefore, they had no right to inquire 
into its expenditure, or words to that purpofe. Statute-labour is un- 
doubtedly a burden upon farmers; but then it is a burden impofed 
upon them, merely that a great benefit may in confequence be obtained. 
Thofe who travel upon a turnpike road pay toll, fo as the road may be 
kept in good order. In like manner, the farmer pays ftatute-labor for 
repairing the by, or crofs roads; but would it not be quite as fair to 
demand turnpike-duty in the firft cafe, without repairing the great 
roads, as it is to lay ftatute-labour upon the tenantry, when the paro- 
chial roads are negleéted, and left in their natural {tate ?—as is the cafe 
with the road in quettion. 

We have dwelt longer upon this fubje€ than at firft intended,—chiefly 
under an impreffion, that all the Scots road-aéts are materially defe&- 
ive. In England, the repair of any public road may be profecuted by 
indi€&tment ; whereas, in Scotland, it appears, if the heritors of a pa- 
rifh are refolved to keep a road in bad condition, they cannot be com- 
pelled to repair it by any power whatever. Now, it is well known, 
that many parifhes have not more than one heritor; therefore, in fuch 
parifhes, if the general feffions have not the right of interfering, it mut 
depend entirely upon the will of ae man, whether or not the ftatute- 
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labour hall be faithfully adminiftrated ; in other words, whether the fund® 
fhall be expended for the general benefit of the parifh in which they are 
collected, or laid out upon the repair of roads in which the public at 
large are but flenderly interefted. 
SCOTLAND. 
Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather in Auguft was not friendly to the cleaning of turnips, or 
the working of plain fallows ; but it encouraged the growth of pasture. 
grrafs, of which, through the quarter, we have had a conftant fupply for 
hve flock of every defcription. About the lat week of Auguft, dry wea- 
ther fet in, which continued till the zoth of September, and caufed the dif- 
ferent crops to ripen more rapidly than was expeéted; but, before many of 
them were ftacked, an unfavourable change enfued, whereby much addi- 
tional expenfe, and confiderable lofs of grain, was occafioned to the farmer. 

With regard to the crop, it is not fo bulky as was once expeéted. 
Barley is confiderably deficient, though not amifs in quality. Potato. 
oats are generally below an average ; but thofe of the Blainflie variety 
were bulky upon the ground, except where the foil was thin and wet, 
im which fituations they are very deficient. Peas were greatly injured 
by infects, and were a failing crop in this diftrié. 

The turnip crop has of late improven greatly ; and in no feafon what- 
ever has the young clovers prefented a better fhow of plants. Cattle 
markets have been brifker of late than was expected. There is no ma- 
terial deficiency in the potato crop, except in wet foils, of which we 
have not very many in this county. Nov. 12 

Letter from Ayrshire, Nov. 18. 

¢ Dorinc the three firit weeks of September, the weather was un- 
commonly fine, and a great deal of the early part of the crops was then 
got fecured in the beft condition; but, from about the 22d of that 
month to the prefent time, we have had almoft one continued courfe of 
rainy and ftarmy weather. On the 13th of October, there was a strong 
gale from the north-weft; and the three or four fucceeding days 
being alfo dry and windy, a great deal of the crop then in the, flook, 
and drenched with rain and fprouted, was got dried, and fecured in 
the barn yard. Still there was a great deal not cut down at that pe- 
riod 3 and, even of what was, a confiderable part of it was not got o- 
vertaken ; fothat, betwixt fhaking, rotting and f{prouting, during the 
{pace of’ near a month of as bad weather as I almoft remember, you 
may eafily conceive what the ftate of the crops mult be. Both from my 
own obfervation, as well as the information of feveral judicious and in- 
telligent farmers, every fpecies of crop (with the exception of turnips) 
is allowed to be greatly defie:ent. I fhall quote you part of a letter 
which I lately received from a moft accurate and intelligent obferver, 
upon whofe veracity and information [ can thoroughly rely, which will 
give you a more clear and diltinét view of this year’s produce, than 
any thing I can communicate. He fays— 

The crops in this diftriét are more defective than any I remember, 
with the exception of 179¢ and 1800; and there is no exception, un- 
lefs in the article of turmip, which is really a good crop.’ Wheat, 
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oats, barley, bear and potatoes, are all confidered as below an average ; 
and even the produce of the dairy is below its ufual quantity. The 
oat crop, on almoft all the clay foils, is greatly deficient both in ftraw 
and mealing ; yielding, in general, from three to four pecks lefs in the 
boll (8 bufiels) from the mill than laft year, and that too from the 
beft fecured crop. The deficiency muft be {till more, where the crop 
encounter d the untoward weather about the end of harvelt, as the bett 
of the grain dropt off; and the quantity loft by fprouting was by no 
means incoufiderable. I travelled lately through a large portion of the 
mott fertile parts of this county ; and, from obfervation, as well as from 
the reports of intelligent and impartial farmers, am difpofed to think, 
that the deficiency cannot be under a fourth of the ufual crop,—fome 
people fay a third. 

“© The dairy, you know, is a moft important article in farm produce 
throughout Ayrfhire ; and this, during this feafon, is generally faid to 
have followed the fate of corn crops,——the milknefs having failed in 
quantity, while the price is confiderably fallen. Good fweet-milk cheefe 
might have been bought lately at gs. 6d. per ftone; and, even at this 
period, it is not higher than 10s. 6d, ; this owing, in fome meafure, 
to the furplus remaining on the dealers’ hands fince laft year, and part- 
ly to the diminifhed confumpt in the manufaéturing towns. Nay, it is 
faid that fat cattle participate in the deterioration of the crop; and 
that, owing to the influence of the climate, they are not generally fo 
full fed as ufal. ” 

‘ I have little to add to the foregoing account. The rainy and ftormy 
weather that has continued for near two months ftill prevails. There 
was, on Friday laft, one of the maift tremendous ftorms of thunder, 
wind, rain and hail, that I almoft remember at any feafon of the year. 
This ftate of the weather has. been extremely unfavourable to wheat- 
fowing. What of it that was fown early, during the good weather, is 
looking well ; but a great proportion of the land intended for wheat is 
yet ehieets 

‘ For fome time paft, there has been a confiderable ftagnation in 
the fale of cattle intended for the Englith market. The price is no 
doubt fallen a little; yet it is not to fuch an extent as the failure in 
the demand. | Graziers and jobbers have frequently of late fuffered fo 
much, at the end of the feafon, that there is no wonder they are timo- 
rous. Upon the whole, you will fee that the condition of the farming 
intereft, this feafon, in this part of the country, is not very favourable ; 
and, high as the price of grain is, and probably will be, it is extremely 
doubtful if farmers will be fufficiently indemnified for their expenfe and 
trouble. I believe this feldom or ever happens in a bad year, whatever 
the price may be. 

‘ Towards the moors, there was a good deal of oats remaining in the 
fields about a fortnight ago; and there has fcarce been any weather fince 
that time which could dry it for the flack-yard. ’ 

Upper Annandale Quarterly Report. 

Since the year 1799, there has not been in ‘this district a worse 

harvest. It has resembled the latter part of sced-time; and the in- 
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jury done to corn in both parts of the season has been very consi- 
derable. Daily rains in May, and through the first half of June, 
converted the fallows into mire ; so that in the best pulverised and 
cleanest lands, barley was no crop, and oats wretchedly bad. It 
was only in old leas which could not well be drowned with rains, 
that oats proved a good crop. These, however, were in general 
the last in ripening; and by deluges of rain, with few fair days 
for the last eight weeks, the grain that happened not to be secur- 
ed has materially suffered, first by sprouting, and then by hand- 
ling. ‘The sample of grain is not good, and the straw has become 
short and almost rotten. Considerable damage has also been sus- 
tained in the crops and lands by inundations. 

The wheat that happened to be early secured was fully an average 
crop in point of bulk, but not in quality. Barley will do little more 
than seed the land. Oats are neither good nor in plenty. Potatoes, 
late planted, produced a middling crop; but such as were early put 
in, were very much hurt by the rains in May and June. Hay was 
a very abundant crop; and it will all be wanted in order to make 
up for the quality and inferior produce of straw. 

Markets are advancing. Wheat has risen to 12s. and 13s. the 
Winchester bushel. Potatoes, which were sold below Is. per cwt. 
in June, are now up at 2s. 4d. and rising. Hay that sold at 74d. 
and 8d. the stone, would not be obtained now at Is. 

The stoppage of the distilleries, will probably be the immediate 
result of the now obvious deficiency in the crops. Uncertain as the 
return of such a measure seems to render the markets for grain, 
it is less to be dreaded by farmers, than a great importation of corn. 

3ut such a measure, in good policy, and even in a moral view, 
should also be extended to Ireland.— 20th November. 
Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

Durine the autumn quarter, the weather varied from one ex- 
treme to another. At the commencement of harvest it proved sin- 
gularly fine, and continued favourable for nearly the first three 
weeks, which permitted a large proportion of the crop in this dis- 
trict to be safely cut down. But at same time it must be remarked, 
that although the weather, during that period, was uncommonly 
favourable to the reaping process, it admitted of but little ingather- 
ing, being unusually calm and sultry; and consequently brought 
the crop but little forward in winning. The rains commencing on 
21st September, and continuing with small intermission, and often 
in the extreme, till the latter end of the second week of Octo- 
ber, did considerable damage to the crop, particularly on low 
grounds, where the circulation of air was most obstructed. In 
many parts the grain was so much sprouted in the stook, as to be 
discernibly green at a distance, This, however, at last, providen- 
tially received a check; for upon Sunday 15th October, there blew 
a great hurricane of wind, which was of infinite importance at so 
critical a juncture, as before Monday night (when a drizziling rain 
again came on) there was a great breadth of the crop got secured in 
middling order in the stuckyard. 
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But this tempest had its bad as well as good effects. It in a man- 
ner thrashed out every particle of grain that remained uncut in the 
field ; insomuch, that there are instances, where not one boll was 
left in place of twelve or sixteen: And indeed, some of it has been 
ploughed down without applying the sickle to it (a plan which can- 
not be approved of) being considered as not worth the expense of 
cutting. Notwithstanding these circumstances, had that gale not 
occurred, the greater part of the crop would have been literally rot- 
ted ; as there has not, in a word, been so much drought at any time 
since that period, as could have brought the crop into a state of dry- 
ness sufficient to be stacked, without unloosing and spreading the 
sheaves, which, of itself, would have created enormous trouble and 
expense. ‘ 

Viewing the crop as a whole, it may be safely rated as at least a 
fifth short of last year’s bulk; but, as generally happens, it may not 
be so defective in bolls; and as there was a good crop of hay har- 
vested this year, and the weather still continuing open, we have no 
no great cause to apprehend any scarcity of fodder. 

Barley is widely deficient of an average crop; but this deficiency 
proceeds, in some measure, from the quantity sown last spring be- 
ing much curtailed. Wheat is nearly equal to an average; and, 
where secured before the rains commenced, is of a good quality ; 
but a great deal of that valuable crop remained in the fields exposed 
to the severity of the weather, and consequently, must be materially 
injured. Oats had not the same thickness on the ground as last 
year; neither were they so prolific in straw, particularly where tur- 
nips had been the preceding crop. It would be very premature to 
make any judgment with regard to their produce in meal, there 
scarcely being any trials yet made, but from such as were of the 
worst condition. Turnips are a variable crop: Although, generally 
speaking, they cannot be rated as equal to a medium, they are in 
many instances good, and almost every where have exceeded expec- 
tation. 

The grain markets exhibit a very different aspect from that of 
last year. Barley and wheat have been, and still continue, greatly 
in demand, and prices rather on the advance than otherwise. Wheat, 
best quality, from 46s. to 50s, Barley 30s. to 35s. per Angus boll. 
Few sales of oats have yet been effected,—the rage continuing for 
wheat and bear. Cattle dropt a good deal in price towards the au- 
tumn; but of late this trade is somewhat revived, and prices are now 
looking upwards. 23d November. 

Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

Harvest commenced with the most promising appearances; and 
a great proportion of wheat, most of the bear, and early oats, were 
cut down and ingathered in the most perfect condition. On the 
20th September rainy weather commenced, which continued for three 
weeks, and threatened destruction to all the corns then in the fields. 
The wind during that time was generally from southerly points; 
fut, on the 13ih of October, it came from the west with a ven- 
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geance, and occasioned a severe loss upon every field at that time 
uncut, The stackyards are not so full as for two years past ; but 
the deficiency of grain will not be so great as was at first expected. 

Every thing in the fields has hitherto continued in a growing state. 
The young grass is close and well planted. The early sown wheat, 
of which grain the culture is extending, is very luxuriant. ‘Turnips, 
which for a great part of the season looked excessively ill, are now 
become good ; potatoes, though deficient in quantity, are of excel- 
lent quality. In short it is to be hoped, that the several crops this 
year will be equal to the demand, notwithstanding of the disagree- 
able circumstances which occurred during the harvest season.——— 
25th November. 

Leiter from a Farmer near Langholm, 25th November. 

‘ The harvest quarter was wet, and unfavourable for the opera- 
tions of the season, excepting three weeks in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, during which period a course of uniformly warm and dry 
weather prevailed. At that period, much harvest work was per- 
formed under the most promising circumstances ; but as the crops 
were in general rather late, and a continued series of moist, and 
even tempestuous weather succeeding, the reaping process, and in- 
getting of the crops afterwards, was rendered a most laborious and 
difficult task, and much loss has been sustained on the high lying 
tarms. 

‘ The crops, in geyeral, are rather deficient, and may fairly be 
stated as somewhat below an average; particularly when we take 
into consideration the loss sustained from the wet weather. Oats, 
en rich dry soils, afforded a tolerably good crop. Barley is uni- 
versally a failing crop in this district. Peas, nowhere good. Po- 
tatoes, on dry loose soils, have yielded a fair return ; but on cold, 
wet and stiff lands, scarcely worth taking up. ‘T'urnips, generally 
light ; but the mild and growing weather of late has considerably 
improved their appearance. Coarse meadow hay was very plenti- 
tul; but much loss has been sustained where it was not got stacked 
in proper time. . 

* The prices of grain have advanced considerably since last re- 
port. Butcher meat has been plentiful, as there has been an a- 
bundance of grass in the pastures. The prices of black cattle got 
very high at an early part of the season; but they have rather 
fallen of late. Draft ewes have been in good demand, and prices 
nearly equal to those of last year have been given. Wool has 
had a dull sale; and there is as yet very little prospect of its ad- 
vancing. Servants wages much below the rate of last year.’ 

Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Mildness and moistness have been, and continue to be, the pro- 
minent characters of this season. Indeed, few seasons, in the re- 
collection of the oldest inhabitant, have continued so long without 
a cold blast: and in none have such frequent and copious rains 
fallen. At no period from the time the seeds were sown, until the 
crops were secured in the barn-yard, has the ground been suff- 
ciently dry. But the excessive rains during the month of May, and 
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those of September and October, were by far the most injurious to 
the crop; the former, by drenching and souring the land, and be- 
numbing the young plants, before the drought had extracted the 
chilling damps of winter and spring ; and the latter, by soaking the 
crop while in the stook for a longer period, and to a greater de- 
gree, than ever remembered: and which the uncommon mildness 
of the weather rendered still more dangerous. 

Though every species of crop suffered by the copious and almost 
constant rains, and were somewhat injured by different gales ef 
wind during summer and harvest; yet, from the uninterrupted 
mildness during the whele season, and the uncommon heat and 
fineness of the weather from the beginning to the 27th September, 
the oats, and some part of the wheat, tame to the sickle in good 
condition. In all wet places the crop was in a great measure lost. 
In clay and deep or damp soils, it was much injured, and far short 
of a medium crop: but in dry land it is generally good, in many 
places equal to the best. 

Though reaping commenced early in September, the crop was 
not generally secured till the end of October and beginning of No- 
vember. One gentleman, who occupies a ploughgate of last: his 


own property, situated in the Middle Ward, and on the west side 
of Clyde, began to reap his oats the last week of October, and 
had the whole cut down about the middle of November; but the 
weather still continues so wet, that he has not yet been able to get 
any part of it put into the yard. 

Wheat in this county may be considered as nearly a medium 


crop; and on some lands it is of excellent quality. Oats are un- 
der a medium as to bulk, and probably in that respect one third 
short of last crop: but, in quantity of grain, they approach near 
a medium, and are of excéllent quality. Barley and bigg continue 
to be neglected; and are below a medium. Potatoes, as might have 
been foreseen when they were planted, have turned out badly on 
clay and damp ground; bvt on light ground are generally good, 
and in some places luxuriant. ‘The fine weather in September ren- 
dered them of excelJent quality ; but in quantity they do not exceed 
the one half of last year, and are one third short of a medium crop. 

From the growth of grass being earlier, later, and more luxa- 
riant than in ordinai» seasons, the produce of the dairy has been 
uncommonly great, and beef cows turn out well. Cows in every 
condition have rather fallen in price; and sheep for turnip feeding 
have sunk 20 per cent. from last year’s prices. The fruit in the 
principal erchards on the Clyde, which brought 5000/. in 1810, has 
been sold for 2000/. this year.——25th November. 

West Stirlingshire Quarterly Report. 

Ir has been often observed, that the weather in harvest re- 
sembles what had previously been experienced in spring: This 
year strikingly confirms that remark. In the early part of spring 
and autumn we had a few weeks of warm genial weather, preceded 
and followed, in both, by a long tract of rain, Harvest commenced 

about 
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about the beginning of September. A considerable part of the 
crop was cut down, but scarcely any carried to the barn-yard dur- 
ing the first three weeks of that month: About the 20th the rains 
set in, and continued for two whole months so incessantly as not to 
allow twenty-four successive hours of fair weather. Till the 13th 
of October, any little fair interval was accompanied with so close 
and warm an atmosphere, as to be of no service in drying the 
stocks, and stopping vegetation: On that day, there was a violent 
westerly hurricane, which, though injurious to standing corn, dried 
every sheaf to the heart; and enabled the farme? to harvest that 
part of the crop which had escaped vegetation. It was late in 
the present month before the harvest was finally concluded, after 
immense labour, and consequently immense loss. No person can 
hesitate in admitting a deficiency of the crop, who witnessed its 
appearance while advancing to maturity, or its condition during the 
operations of harvest: Probably the deficiency, on the whole, can- 
not be rated at less than one fourth of an average crop. 

That the deficiency is real and considerable, appears from the 
state of the markets. The prices of grain, for nearly twelve months, 
remained stationary: But no sooner had the farmer thrust his 
sickle into the crop, at least no sooner had the rains become inju- 
rious, than a rapid rise took place. In wheat, there is an endless 
variety of prices. Barley is so scarce, that, if tolerable, it sells at 
40s. per boll ; Oatmeal at 28s, Potatoes, though late in planting, 
and deluged afterwards with frequent rains, are equal m many 
parts to an average crop in quantity, and not much inferior to or- 
dinary seasons in quality. For this, they are indebted te the mild- 
ness of the season, which has allowed them to continue in the 
ground, and to improve in ripeness, a month longer than usual. 
They are selling readily at 8s. per boll, barley measure. 

Cattle of all kinds have fallen in price. Most graziers have 
thought themselves fortunate, if they could dispose of their fat stock 
at the prime cost in spring; and some have even been obliged to 
sell below it. The cause of this reduction is in part occasioned by 
the stagnation of trade ; which, by diminishing the income ef ma- 
nufacturers, has lessened the consumpt of butcher meat. Accord- 
ingly, several butchers, for some months, have not been able to 
dispose of more than two thirds of their fornvr sales: others, not 
so much. The produce of the dairy is generally sold about the 
beginning of harvest, when butter brought 20s. and cheese 6s. per 
stone. Of late, there has been a rise of butter to 24s. and cheese 
to 7s.; but the gain therefrom will go wholly into the pockets of 
shopkeepers. 

The rains during harvest prevented the sowing of wheat. Dur- 
ing the second week of this month, there was a great deal of thun- 
der and lightning, accompanied with heavy falls of snow and rain. 
The meaning “of this unusual phenomenon may perhaps be inter- 
preted by the proverbial jingle—* Winter’s thunder is summer’s 
hunger. ” At any rate, it was the crisis of the weather. ‘The last 
two weeks have been very mild and favourable, and farmers are 
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going on with alacrity with the arrears of their labours.—-—27th 
November. 
Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

Ir has seldom fallen to the lot of an agricultural reporter to re. 
cord a more diversified period than the last four months. The farm. 
er has alternately been elated with the fairest prospects, and depres- 
sed with the most disastrous disappointment. The weather, during 
the month of August, particularly towards the end, when scarcely 
a day passed without rain, was very unfavourable to late crops 
and prevented the more advanced from being cut down. With the 
commencement of September a change took place, which continued 
without the interruption of a shower for the first twenty days of the 
month. During this period, the greater part of the wheat was 
lodged in the barn-yard in good condition; and the fears that had 
been entertained for the fate of the crop from the rains of the preced- 
ing month were almost dissipated, when they were again excited, 
and unfortunately realized to a greater extent, perhaps, than the 
gloomiest imagination had ever conceived. It began to rain on the 
2ist; and, with the exception of three days towards the end of the 
month, continued todo so more or less every day till the 15th of 
October—a day not likely to be soon forgotten by the farmers of 
this part of the country. The corn that had stood long in the stook, 
from the continued rain and mildness of the weather, was growing 
to such a degree as to threaten the total loss of the top sheaves; so 
that those who had least cut thought themselves most fortunate. 
This, however, was but a short-lived consviation. A gale of wiud 
on the morning of Sunday the 13th ultimo, perhaps.seldom equalled 
in this climate, proved fatal to the last hope of those who had not 
then cut down their crops. Never were the effects of this destruc- 
tive element more rapid and complete. In the short space of an 
hour, every field in any degree exposed to the west, was literally 
stripped both of grain and chaff, scarcely a particle of either re- 
maining on the stalk. Yet, disastrous as this day was to many 
individuals, it was perhaps, on the whole, a general good. It ena- 
bled the farmer to avail himself, to great advantage, of the few 
good days that followed, in taking in what had been cut down, and 
thus securing, in tolerable order, a very considerable part of the 
crop. The quality of the last crop mty be pretty accurately ascer- 
tained from the nature of the season. Wheat is deficicac in quantity 
from the straw, and in many instances of a bad quality. Oats, but 
for the damage sustained in the stook, and shaking, would have 
been an average crop, perhaps something more. Barley, very de- 
ficient both in quantity and quality. Peas and beans suffered very 
much from the rains. 

The grain market has lately advanced, and still continues high. 
The present prices may be quoted as follows. Wheat 40s. to 45s. 5 
Barley 28s. to 36s. ; Oats 20s. to 25s.; Peas and Beans 28s. No 
rise in price, however, seems likely soon to revive that demand ior 
farms which once prevailed. People begin now to be convinced, 
‘that, in the present state of things, farmers are not able to pay the 
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rents which have been promised. Landlords, too, begin to see the 
necessity of making ‘some sacrifice, in order to relieve the tenants. 
Various methods have lately been adopted for this purpose; but 
there is one, in particular, that deserves to be recorded. The pro- 
prietor requested a gentleman, not less distingiushed for his inte- 
grity and sense of honour as a man, than for his intelligence and 
knowledge as a practical farmer, to examine the state of his proper- 
ty, and to give him his opinion as to the method ef assisting his te- 
nants. A certain quantity of manure, and other means of insprove- 
ment, were proposed to be afforded to each, for a certain period of 
years, according to circumstances. The plan was adopted with- 
out hesitation ; and the proprietor brought himself under a volunta- 
ry obligation to carry it into execution to its full extent. Let every 
proprietor who reads, “ go and do likewise. ” 27th November. 
Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

Harvest commenced in the low district about the 27th of August ; 
and, till the 22d of September, the weather proved exceedingly fa- 
vourable ; but, at that period, a succession of heavy rains ensued, 
and continued for three weeks with little intermission, attended by so 
mild an atmosphere, that much of the corn in the field became 
sprouted. On the 13th of October, however, a hurricane of wind 
took place, which dissipated the moisture, and set all hands again 
to work in securing the crop, and, though the two succeeding weeks 
were showery, most of the corn in the low district was got into the 
stack before the end of the month. A good many potato oats rus- 
tled off in handling ; but a much larger proportion was beat out 
during the storm of the 13th, from the fury of the gale tumbling and 
driving the sheaves before it. As for the remnants of uncut corn, 
they were so completely switched by the tempest, that scarcely a 
single grain remained on the straw. 

The wheat crop is below an average as to quantity ; but (except 
where sprouted) the quality is middling good. Upon clays, the oat 
and barley crops were exceedingly poor; while, upon soft and free 
soils, they were good, and the quality fine. Beans were early cut, 
and well harvested ; but the crop is light: and peas, in general, will 
make a very poor return.—So that, when the sprouting and waste in 
harvesting are considered, the grain crop in this county can hardly 
be reckoned an average one, either as toquality or quantity. 

Turnips are good upon all the true turnip soils ; and no frost has 
yet occurred to check their growth. Those of the best quality have 
been letting at from 5/. to 67. per English acre; but the demand has 
been very trifling. — 

The wetness of the season, and the consequent prevalence of rot, 
occasioned sound draught ewes to be much in request. Those of 
the best quality were sold currently at 45s. and Dinmont sheep 
brought nearly the same price as last year. At Dunse fair, on the 
19th current, cattle fit for feeding off with turnip were much in de- 
mand ; and sold at fully 8s. per stone avoirdupois. Cattle for the 
straw yard also brought good prices. 

Fat has remained pretty steady ;--beef at 7s. to 8s. per stone, 
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sink ; and mutton at 7d. to 8d. per lib. ditto, avoirdupois weight ; 
but prices have been rather looking down of late, from the sweep- 
ings of the pastures which tumble into the market about this season. 

Berwick market on Saturday last was dull, and prices lower ;_par- 
ticularly for damaged grain. The current rates were—wheat from 
70s. to 80s. ;—damaged wheat, unsaleable ;—barley, 36s. to 40s. ;— 
oats, 22s. to 28s. per boll of 6 Winchester bushels. 

The Lammermuir district, from its lateness, has participated 
largely in all the calamities of this adverse season; and these will 
be the more severely felt, as this is the second in succession,—many 
of the farmers there having sustained serious losses in harvesting 
crop 1810. 

‘ * Ye landlords, then, 
Be mindful of the rough laborious hand 
That sinks you soft in elegance and ease ; 
Be mindful of those limbs, in russet clad, 
Whose toil to yours is warmth and graceful pride ; 
And oh be mindful of that sparing board 
Which covers yours with luxury profuse, 
Makes your glass sparkle, and your sense rejoice ; 
Nor cruelly demand what the deep rains 
And all-involving winds have swept away. ’ 

November 28th. 

Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

The wheat crop, originally rather thin, was rendered more so by 
excessive high winds on the 23d and 25th of July; the effects of 
which were soon apparent, from many of the stalks beifg literally 
broke over, and others so beat down and interwoven, as rendered it 
not only evident that the quality was affected, but that the quantity 
would be diminished. From that period, the crop assumed a blast- 
ed, imperfect aspect, from which it never recovered. 

The first three weeks of harvest were admirable for promoting the 
maturity of the crop, having a good deal of sunshine; but, at the 
same time, it was still and calm, which excited great caution in lead- 
ing, as many had suffered last year from being too precipitate. 

But had the succeeding deplorable weather been foreseen, much 
more would have been stacked, although not so dry and firm. 

Some later harvests can be recollected, which suffered the general 
consequences of bad weather : But it is not in the recollection of the 
oldest person, that ever oge half the injury was sustained by sprout- 
ing. 

Upon the whole—wheat is in every respect deficient; oats give 
well, and may approach a medium crop; and beans may be cha- 
racterized as similar ; but barley, with some exceptions, is deficient. 

Potatoes have been taken up in better condition than could have 
been expected after such a series of wetness. The quality is good ; 
but the quantity in general not abundant. But the very weather 
which proved so injurious to corns, was of utility to tvrnips, which 
in many instances are a fine crop. 
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Perhaps one half of the land intended for wheat throughout the 
county, has remained unsown until within these few days; and, 
should the weather continue favourable, the greatest portion of what 
was intended will now be executed, although undoubtedly at rather 
an advanced period of the season. 

Cattle for the straw-yard have sold beyond expectation (all things 
considered), and are not so much reduced in price as the experience 
of last year gave reason to hope for.—November 28th. 

Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue harvest in this county became general about the 7th of Sep. 
tember ; and the weather, for a fortnight, was exceedingly favour- 
able, during which time about three fourths of the wheat was got in 
in the finest condition. ‘The weather then became foggy, with heavy 
dews, and continued in this state for about ten days ;—after which 
there fell torrents of rain, almost without intermission for a fortnight ; 
when a week of fine dry weather ensued, which allowed the harvest 
to be finished.— Almost the whole of the Oats, and a large proportion 
of the Barley, were in the fields under the rain, and have, in conse- 
quence, been considerably injured in colour; but as the rain did not 
continue with us so long as further south, there has been little or no 
loss by sprouting. On the 13th October, there was a violent storm 
of wind, which was attended with beneficial consequences, there being 
almost nothing to cut. 

The crop, although not fully an average, does not appear to be 
materially deficient. Oats and Barley are the worst crops; being 
thin on the ground, and stunted by the long continued cold drought 
in the early part of summer, Wheat, although light on the ground, 
suffered nothing by disease ; and as the sowing last year was wider. 
than usttal, there will be the usual quantity to export. The quality 
is very various ; but the best of it scarcely equal to last year’s, and 
the worst very far inferior ; and what has yet appeared at market 
(being in general the Jast yarded) is very scft.—Prices 42s. to 47s.6d. 
for Wheat; and 31s. to 37s. for Barley. No price has been made for 
Oats; and there are but few Peas and Beans in the county. 

Cattle have sunk from 7 to 10 per cent. since Midsummer ; but 
good Stots for wintering are still in demand; and the stock has ra- 
ther been laid in high. The turnips have turned out a good crop 
(being much favoured by the open autumn) , and the stock will, in 
consequence, be brought to the spring markets in fine condition. 
Nov. 28. , 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, during the autumn quarter, went fingularly into ex- 
tremes, as in thofe which have this year preceded it ; and, on the whole, 
has been unfavourable to the operations of the farmer at this important 
ferfon. Hurveit began about the beginning of September ; and, during 
the firft three weeks, a confiderable quantity of grain was harvefted, and 
{lacked in good order ; but, for three weeks following, rain fell in quan- 
tities every-day’, which occafioned much delay in cutting the crop; and 
confiderable iofs was fuftained by {prouting, efpecially of the wheat which 
remained in the field. A violent hurricane of wind arofe on the 13th 
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O&ober, which {tripped fuch fields of grain as were uncut; and the lofs 
fuftained in this way was ferious in the higher parts of the county, where 
the crop, unfortunately, was all along moft deficient. The ftack yards 
are, in general, fully one-fourth deficient, in comparifon of the bulk of 
_laft year; and their produce will likely be in the fame proportion. 
Wheat turns out poorly as to bolls; but the quality of fuch as was 
early ftacked is not amifs. Barley is very deficient in quantity; but the 
quality is fair. Oats, on dry, deep lands, are excellent ; but, on clays, 
very thin. Wheat fells at from 48s. to 55s.—Barley 35s. to 38s.—and 
Oats 228. to 27s. per boll. “The fowing of Wheat was fatisfaCtorily exe« 
cuted ; that is, fuch as was put into the ground before the end of Septem- 
ber ; and the young plants promife well :—very little has been attempted 
after green crops, except in the neighbourhood of towns; and for it the 
feafon has been wet and tedious. It is now fully afcertained, that the 
dry weather, in the wheat fowing feafon laft year, (which prevented 
the grain from brairding for feveral weeks), was injurious to the fuc- 
ceeding crop on ftrong clay land, as in every fuch cafe it was particu. 
larly thin on the ground. Turnips have improved; but, in many in- 
ftances, are not a clofe crop. Good cattle’ ftill maintain their price— 
about 10s. per ftone: But inferior forts are cheaper.——WNov. 29. 
Dumfriesshire Quarterly Report. 

The crops of this county, like those of other counties of Scotland 
and North of England, have suffered by the frequent and heavy 
rains that fell since the month of July, but not so much, it is be- 
lieved, as in several other parts. Wheat is not a heavy crop; but 
it was well got, and the grain is clean and good in quality. Bar- 
ley is a short crop, but the quality is excellent. Oats of the early 
kind, of which a great part was safely stacked in September, 
thrash well; and what were the growth of dry soils, yields from 
8 to nine stone the 6 bushels. The most general defect is in oats 
sown late in the spring, on cold and wet lands. Those even of the 
early kinds, and more generally of the common kinds, were over- 
taken with the late rains, and considerably injured. Such as were 
uncut on the 13th October, may be reckoned a total loss; but, in 
this county, the extent then standing was very small. 

The frequent rains prevented the sowing of wheat in October, 
the time probably the best for the chance of a good crop. Small 
quantities were sown in September, and look very luxuriant. Some 
who have not yet sown, though the weather is mild, and for a week 
without rain, consider it a better chance to wait till February, than 
commit the seed to the ground in its present wet state. 

The appearance of the stack yards indicated a short allowance of 
fodder ; but both the sown grasses and natural hay were a full crop, 
and generally well got. This last has helped to keep up the price 
of wintering cattle. Turnips have turned out a better appearance 
than was expected; but they seem to have run more to folia 
than to root. Potatoes, t.ough better than was looked for in the 
summer months, have not turned out an average. Yet the prices at 
the present seem to be more than the apparent deficiency would au- 
thorise. 2 
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Cattle have kept steady at good prices through the scason. ‘Two 
and three year olds have left Sogn 21. to 4U. for the year’s keeping ; 
but even this has not indemnified the farmer who rented land at 
the rate of the present times. Sheep have also sold well at steady 
prices. But the great fall of at least 30 per cent. in the price of 
wool,. is severely felt by the storemaster. Should there be an equal 
deficiency in the price to be drawn by the manufacturer, it must af- 
fect the country considerably ; but it is hoped that may not be the case. 

Tt would not have excited furprife, had the prefent ftate of Europe, 
the long pretracted war in which this country has been engaged, the 
Coubtful ultimate confequences of that war, -and the exceflive taxations 
upon property, ferved to check the fpirit of national improvement. 
This, however, has not yet happened; nay, the reverse has been the 
cafe in this diflri&. ‘The improvement of the navigation of the Nith, 
fo readily promoted and fubfcribed for by the landed proprietors of the 
neighbourhood, is now contracted for and going forward, by deepening 
and flraightening the courfe of the river. This, it is not doubted, will 
facilitate and increafe the trade of Dumfries, and the manufactures and 
agricultural improvements of the county, and the ftewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright. Yet it is confidered, that thefe advantages would be much exceeded 
by thofe attending the railway projected to be made from Sanquhar to 
Dumfries, which, it is eftimated, may be completed, for 27 miles, at the 
expenfe of 40,0col. The annual retara, as computed, would be equal 
to 13 per cent. However that might turn out, it feems undoubted, that 
the town of Dumfries, and the landholders between it and Sanquhar, along 
the vale of Nith, would be highly benefited; and, as thefe are of the firit 
ciftin@ion far fortune and patriotic views, there is great reafon to ex- 
pet that this ufeful work will be foon proceeded with.—29. Nov. 

‘ Wigtonshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue early part of harveft was favourable; and fuch farmers as hap- 
pened to have it in their power to take advantage of it, were by far the 
mot fortunate ; but the greater number were not of this defcription. 
The feed-time having been backward, the crops, for the moft part, were 
late ; and, towards the end of September, the weather fet in rainy, and, 
occafionally, tempeftuous. Frequently, alfo, it was warm and calm. 
The fecuring of the crops, therefore, was forced on under peculiar dif- 
advantages ; fucceflive torrents of rain often mécking the moll perfever- 
ing attempts, 

The cowfequent lofs of labour and of time bore hard on the farmer ; 
and his real lofs of produce, both in quantity and quality, mult, in many 
inftances, be extenfively felt, efpecially as the crop was, at belt, conti- 
derably under an average. It is but a melancholy refle€tion, that the 
difpofeable produce will bring the higher price. The fituation of the 
farmer, no doubt, requires it; but the great body of confumers are but 
ill able to afford the advance, . It is to be apprehended, therefore, tha’ 
a confiderable degree of privation muft unavoidably enfue, 

The Potato crop has, perhaps, fuffered more than any other ; and, in 
many fituations, is.almoft totally deftroyed. 

For ten days paft, the weather has altered much for the better, which 
pe.mits the fowing of Wheat to goon ; aud it is Rill hoped that a greater 
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extent than-gfual will be accomplithed throughout this diftrié, though 
the early part of Spring will be required to finifh the tafk. 

The Cattle trade, throughout the feafon, has exceeded expeétation ; 
and a demand {till continues. 

To what is this to be attributed? It is fuppofed, that a greater 
flow and abundance of pafturage than ufual has prevailed during the fea- 
fon ; and that the demand for beef to the Navy and Army mutt be very 
great, fo as materially to influence the rate of markets. On the other 
hand, trade and manufactures are avowedly in a deprefled ftate—the or- 
der of a circulating medium appears confiderably deranged—and all ex- 
cefs of fpeculation is underftood to be impraéticable. The candid inquir- 
er muft therefore conclude, that the demand is natural, not fi€titious; and 
that although foreign commerce fhould in a great meafure be annihilat- 
ed, yet, ftill, he may depend on an internal commerce, which the utmoft 
effsrts of the enemies of the country are unable to prevent.——WNov. 29. 

Letter from Falkirk, Nov. 30. 

« Harvest commenced nearly about the ordinary time, with pret- 
ty good weather, but did not conclude for a month later than usual, 
owing to the many weary blasts that ensued after the middle of Sep- 
tember, which occasioned great expense, much loss, and extensive 
damage, to a crop which, in this district, never promised to reach 
an average, at any period of the season. In the May report from 
this quarter, (unlike, it must be confessed, many others), wheat was 
then stated to be wretched; and, unhappily, that opinion has been 
more than verified. It now appears, that the uncommon wetness of 
the season has been singularly unfavourable to our clay soil. It is ve- 
rily believed, that the Carse of Falkirk, perhaps one of the finest 
wheat soils in the kingdom, will not this year average six bolls per 
acre; and of a quality far below par. Barley never was good for 
any thing. Oats and beans, which at one time promised well, are, 
from damage when harvesting, reduced below an average: Pota- 
toes are equally defective. Probably three fourths of the wheat were 
stacked before the weather brcke : Of other grains, the greatest part 
was then on the field. This distressful state of things is equally 
applicable to fodder as to grain. The stack-yards are short of bulk, 
and much of the straw only fit to be thrown to the dunghill. A 
considerable rise in hay has been the consequence ; and this article 
will probably go much higher, should the winter set in severe. Hi- 
therto the weather has been open and mild; the last ten weeks very 
dry ;—a most favourable circumstance for keeping cattle out, and 
saving fodder. If those districts possessing drier soils are not better 
off, the prospect is truly calamitous, and not well calculated to meet 
the demands of the wonderful increased population that seems to have 
taken place all over the kingdom, and which is generally viewed with 
so much complacency. Those economists who consider that the 
means of subsistence and population should follow in the series of 
cause and effect, may perhaps think the proper order inverted, and 
that the latter has, somewhat irregularly, taken the lead of the former. 
If this is really the case, which seems not unlikely, it may probably 
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be attributed to the operation of a cause of an extraordinary kind, and 
quite sufficient to account for such a deviation from the established 
order of things ;—I mean, the introduction of vaccination, which, 
during the last ten years, has unquestionably saved many thousand 
lives. How fara great increase of population, withonta correspond. 
ing increase of food, is advantageous to a state, seems rather pro- 
blematical ; more especially in these distorted times, when foreign 
supplies are so precarious. In countries where an excessive over- 
population exists, the most shocking and unnatural measares are of- 
ten resorted to, by the wretched inhabitants, under the pressure of 
want. In China, it is well known, that, from this cause, female in- 
fanticide is not unfrequent ; and, if not legally permitted, is certain- 
ly winked at, and thought lightly of as a crime. 

* It is to be hoped, that the idea thrown out in the report for last 
Number, of the possible occurrence of a deficient crop bringing to the 
severest test the insufficiency of a crazy paper currency alone, to all 
the wants of a commercial state extensively connected with almost 
the whole habitable globe, may not be nearer at hand than was then 
imagined, and which was probably viewed by many (as it was known 
to be by some) as the mere discontented ravings of a croaker.’ 

Letter fren Glasgow, Nov. 30. 

‘ Tue weather, in this part of the country, from the date of ovr 
laft letter of intelligence, until the latter end of September, was very 
favourable for ripening and cutting down the part of the crop that was 
ready ; and, during that time, moft of the wheat, and a fmall part of 
the oats, were fecured in the beft order; but at that time (the end of 
September) the weather unfortunately changed, and continue: for a 
Jong time io exceffively wet and ftormy, that hopes were almoft loft of 
fecuring any part of the crop that remained in the fields. The weather 
became at length more favourable, and ali was got in, although by no 
means in good condition. A confiderable lofs was fuftained on that por- 
tion of the crop which was in the ftook, by {prouts 5 and that which was 
uncut fuffered materially by the fhaking winds. It is alfo to be 
obferved, that wheat from the fheaf is not fo prodadctive as was 
expected. On the whole, we may conclude that the crop, particu- 
lariy-in this neighbourhood, will be much fhort of an average. The 
fummer-fallows were finifhed in middling order; but we had great dif- 
ficulty in having wheat fown on the potato lands. The rains conti- 
nued fo long, that moft of farmers defpaired of getting them feeded 
this feafon. We however believe, the greater part of that defcription 
of fand has at length been fown, yet by no means in the beil order. 
Our importations, fince laft report, have not exceeded 16,000 bolls oats, 
2300 boils oatmeal, and gooo bolls wheat from Treland and the fouth of 
Scotland, with a few cargoes of oats and barley from England and the 
north of Scotland: confequently, the flock on hand at prefent is very 
fmall,—more fo, indeed, than it has been for fome years palt. We expect 
our future fupplies to be more liberal. From the bad weather through 
harvef, and the flort importations, our markets have experienced a confi- 
derable arlvance in price; but we now think they are at their height, as the 
great price will both bring graia-to market, aud leflen the confumpt. 
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* State of Glasgow Markets, Nov. 30. 
Wheat Dantzic, 60s. — 63s. 
—— Foreign Red, 55s. — 58s. 
Scotch (new) 44s. — 52s. 
English (old) 55s. — 58s. 
American 52s. —63s. 


p- Linlithgowshire boll. 























— Irish ‘ hep p- 240 lib. 
Oats, Irish mealing 32s. — 33s. s 
—— Ditto inferior 28s. — 30s. § 264 lib. 
——  Scotchpotato 30s. — 39s. , 
tein... Satie cin a ane. p- Renfrewshite boll. 
magne ~~ we -_ p. Stirlingshire boll. 
Barley, English, 48s. — 50s. ; 
Scoteh, 40s. — 46s. : p- ditto ditto. 
Beans, English, 35s. — 36s. : : 
Scotch, 33s. — Saat p- ditto ditto. 
Grey Peas, English - — = 7 , 
Scotch 32s. ae} p- ditto ditto. 


Oatmeal, = (new) 28s. — 29s. 6d. p- boll of 140 lib. 
rish -— + 
Flour; ° ° 88s. — 90s. p- sack of 280 lib. 
Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue harvest in this county, on dry early land, became general a- 
bout the beginning of September ; and, in such situations, was very 
nearly finished by the 25th of that month; and much of the vic- 
tual, especially wheat, was stacked in good condition. The cold, 
wet-bottomed lands, were harvested far less favourably, being only 
ready to cut about the 20th, at which time uncommonly wet wea- 
ther ensued ; and tlie consequence was, that the wheat uncut became 
universally sprouted. The oats and barley which were not cut, be- 
came dead ripe; and, when visited by a hurricane of wind on the 
13th Qctober, the destruction was a total one. Indeed, the oats 
were so completely shaken, as not to have so much chaff upon the 
straw as left by the thrashing mill. 

Barley did not suffer quite so much, about one half of it being 
saved. The weather continued unfavourable to the 11th November, 
which made it impracticable to get the victual sooner stacked. A 
very large quantity, cut before the high winds, sprung in the stook, 
and about three sheaves of each were lost, and the whole, especially 
the straw, greatly injured. As to the peas crop, almost the whole of 
it was rendered useless, being much sprouted, and the straw in a rotten 
state. — Potatoes are by no means plentiful; and, being obliged to be 
taken up during wet weather, could not be clean gathered. Many of 
them, owing to the wetness, rotted after being taken up. ‘Turnips are 
good in general. The young clover came up thick, and is very forward. 

Straw being extremely injured, the price of hay has risen from 
8d. to 1s. Sd. per stone. The price of grain of all kinds has also 
risen rapidly. lo those who have suffered by wind and rain, un- 
fortunately this advance can be of little benefit, as they have very 
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little to dispose of, and that little only fit for distillation ; but to o- 

thers, more favourably situated on dry farms, who had their victual 

stacked before the rains, the rise must be highly beneficial. Num- 

bers not so favourably situated, or who have high lying and cold-bot- 

tomed farms, will be ruined ; as some of them, if the whole crop was 

auctioned, would not be able to pay one half of their rent.—Nov. 23. 
East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tne wheat crop of this district, which did not promise well at the 
date of last report, turns out more inferior as to quantity than was 
then expected ; but, as most of it was harvested under favourable cir- 
cumstances, the quality, generally speaking, is not much amiss. Bar- 
ley was bulky upon dry soils, though by no means so productive as in 
many seasons. Oats, with the exception of those on cold, wet soils, 
had they been safely harvested, would have been more than an aver- 
age; and peas and beans, in general cases, were apparently superior 
to those of the three preceding years. Few of them, however, were 
stacked when the rainy weather commenced ; so, of course, consi- 
derable loss was thereby sustained ; the straw, in particular, being 
thereby in a manner rendered useless as fodder, and unfitted for any 
other purpose than making dung—a circumstance which will be se- 
verely felt by the working stock during the succeeding months. 

Till the 2lst September, the weather was uncommonly fine: but, 
on that day, a sudden change to wetness ensued, which threatened 
destruction to all the corns then in the field. The rains continued 
with short intermissions till the 13th October, when a violent storm 
of wind blew from the west with a fierceness almost unparalleled in 
this country. ‘The few fields then uncut were completely destroy- 
ed; but that loss was trifling, when set in opposition to the immense 
benefit given by the gale to the corns that had been soaked with wa- 
ter during the three preceding weeks, and which no common wind 
could possibly have dried in a sufficient manner. Hardly a single 
sheaf required to be opened out—a matter of importance, particularly 
to those who had potato-oats. In short, nearly the whole crop was 
got into the stack-yard in the succeeding week. In some instances 
horses were in the carts for eighteen hours, the greatest exertion being 
displayed by masters and servants to bring the work to a conclusion. 

Some fields were sown with wheat about the middle of Septem- 
ber; but these were not numerous, owing to many farmers having 
suffered from the long drought at seed time in the preceding year. 
From the 2Ist to the 27th October, almost the whole of the fallow 
fields were seeded ; and, as rain then returned, the seed process was 
delayed till the latter part of November, when that important branch 
of rural labour was satisfactorily concluded. 

Potatoes were rather a failing crop this year ; but turnips, not- 
withstanding the adverse weather when the land was preparing, are 
generally good. The weather, hitherto, has been uncommonly fine 
for the growth of this valuable esculent, little or no frost having as yet 
occurred. The young grasses were never better planted ; in a word, 
their growth during the summer was so vigorous, as in many instances 
to injure the corn crops with which they were sown.— Des. 4. 
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ENGLAND. 
Letter from Gloucestershire, Nov. 3. 

‘ We have of late had great falls of rain, whereby wheat seed 
has been much retarded, especially upon the lower grounds. Last 
year’s wheat crop turns out miserably ill, worse than ever known ; 
yielding, in some places, not ten bushels per acre. In short, the 
state of our rural matters is not good, especially as the rot is mak- 
ing rapid havock amongst the sheep, which might have been ex- 
pected in such a wet season. ” 

Letter from Norfolk, Nov. 8. 

* It is now ascertained that the deficiency of wheat is consider- 
able, though it is impracticable to say the extent of that deficiency 
in such a large county as this one, where the nature of soil and 
husbandry varies so materially. The late rains have produced an a- 
bundance of herbage of all kinds; and, of course, the sales of cat- 
tle have been very brisk. ‘The turnip crop is good, and the culture 
of the Swedish sort is increasing very fast. Indeed, to have turnips 
that will stand the winter frost, and give food to the flocks in April, 
seems to be a circumstance deserving the utmost attention of every 
farmer who wishes either to breed or feed in a successful manner. 
The want of spring food has often placed the stock farmer in the 
most critical situation, especially in adverse seasons; therefore, 
when it is now completely proved, by the experience of facts, that 
Swedish turnips are rarely injured by the severest frost, it is won- 
derful that their culture has not been extensively diffused through 
every part of the island, as no other root known possesses the like 
advantages. ’ ; 

Letter from a Farmer in Wales, Nov. 22. 

“ When I wrote you at the end of July, we had a fair prospect 
of obtaining a middling crop of wheat; but we have been much 
disappointed. Whether the failure be owing to the cold weather 
which happened in the time of blooming and filling, and chilled 
the plant at the root, so that the grain never came to perfection, 
I cannot say; but we had little rust or mildew, except on the spring 
sown wheats. The straw in general was clear and free from spots ; 
but the grain, being small, yiclds very badly ; and it is not ‘sup- 
posed that there is so much wheat in the country as we had last 
year; besides, when we come to weight, the deficiency is still 
greater. ‘Those who pretend to know this country well, are of opi- 
nion, that last year’s crop of barley was equal to both the wheat 
and barley crops of this year, notwithstanding that barley is the 
best crop we have; the other grains, viz. oats, peas and beans, 
being far short of an average. We never experienced a better 
harvest season ; and the whole crop was got in without loss. In- 
deed, the only fine weather we had was at that periods as rains 
commenced at the conclusion of harvest, and have continued almost 
ever since, less or more, every day, for the space of nine weeks. 
You may, from this circumstance, guess at our state as to the wheat 
seed. ‘The fallows could not be worked with advantage, except ia 
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the time of corn harvest, when it was not in our power to overtake 
them ; consequently, even the driest lands have been seeded in a very 
indifferent state, while the greater part of the wet clays still re- 
main unsown. Last Monday the weather took a favourable turn; 
and we are now busy doing all we can to forward this important 
branch of rural work ; though, in many instances, the justice of the 
common proverbial expression, Sow wheat in mud, will be put to the 
test. I believe it may do, if a braird can be obtained ; but, in many 
fields, I observe large spaces, without the appearance of a plant. 

* Markets have advanced considerably since harvest; and it is 
thouglit that prices will continue to rise, unless corn is brought 
from some other quarter, as was the case last year; but, as your 
crops appear to be little better than our own, a supply from Scot- 
land need not be expected. Good Wheat brings from 40s. to 42s. 
for 168 lib. ; Seed Wheat from 42s. to 46s. for twenty-one gallons ; 
Barley 20s.; Peas 25s. for twenty-one gallons; Oats from 28s. to 
34s, per quarter. 

‘ The demand for cattle has not been great of late, but prices 
keep steady, both for them and sheep. Hay is plentiful and well 
got; and there has been abundance of aftermath; which are lucky 
circumstances, as straw will be scanty. Turnips are good on dry 
soils, but have failed entirely on lands of every other description. 
Potatoes are a fair crop; and, though more than the usual quan- 
tity was planted, they bring high prices, even at this period of the 
year, as a great part of the crop is still in the ground, and, if wet- 
ness continues, will in all probability be lost. Land rent is on 
the advance, and the demand seems to exceed the quantity in the 
market, as there is never a spot to let, but numerous offerers ap- 
pear, though almost every one is crying out that land is too dear.’ 

Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

Tur crops of wheat and barley do not equal the expectations 
formed at the date of last report, having received considerable in- 
jury from heavy winds when flowering and at harvest; in conse- 
quence of which, wheat in many instances was either much shri- 
velled, or shaken. In some districts, where the soil and subsoil 
are retentive, the crops are very indifferent; but, on rich loams, 
generally good. On some farms, wheat sown towards the conclu- 
sion of February after turnips, is superior to that sown on fallow or 
clover lea. Barley is a worse crop than wheat, and was not cut in 
some parts of the county till the latter end of last month and begin- 
ning of the present. It is very much below an average, and rarely 
weighs more than 11 stone per three Winchester bushels: whereas, 
last year, many samples weighed 11 stone 11 lib. Oats are in general 
a good crop, and were secured without much injury. Potatoes -are 

. very indifferent, both in quantity and quality, particularly on heavy 
soils. Many perished in spring after planting, and some were se- 
cured in a very hopeless state. Turnips, in general, in conse. 
quence of being late sown, are by no means a heavy crop, though 
some individuals, who were enabled to sew early, can boast of re- 
tursis superior to those of last year. Peas are in general a failiag 
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erop ; and in some situations, particularly near Castle Carrick, were 
wholly destroyed by insects. Our enclosures are rapidiy extend- 
ing ; and the period is not far distant, when our heath-clad districts 
will be covered with luxuriant crops. Much remains to be done 
in this county, before its agriculture can be contrasted, either with 
that of Norfolk or East-Lothian ; but, when that period arrives, 
there will be no occasion to enrich either friends or foes, by ex- 
changing bullion for grain. Every reflecting character, every real 
patriot, must feel the necessity for agricultural improvement. Ata 
period when we are threatened, either with want of provisions or ex- 
pensive importations, the encouragement of agriculture must be felt 
as a duty owing to the community—a duty, the performance of 
which must be highly gratifying to every friend of mankind. The 
prejudices, habits, want of capital amongst farmers, combined with 
want of liberality amongst too great a number of landlords, make 
it doubtful whether exertions in this county will be proportionate to 
the increase of knowledge and observation. It is highly gratifying 
to anticipate an union and cooperation with adjoining societies in 
Northumberland, Durham, and Galloway—a circumstance which 
has in part been accomplished by the unwearied exertions of Mr 
Curwen, and, it is to be hoped, will soon be completed. The 
Workington Society was well attended at their last meeting, and 
the exhibition of cattle was truly respectable. The Bishop of Meath 
and Dr Richardson (he who writes upon Fiorin Grass) were pre- 
sent, and appeared much gratified. The Bishop, after depicting 
the miseries threatening his own country, and expressing the hich 
opinion he entertained of Mr Curwen, concluded his remarks by 
stating, —“ If, by a stamp of my foot, I could raise ten such men 
in Ireland, my country would be safe.” Dr Richardson engaged 
to make the worst, or most barren soils of Cumberland, produce 
heavier crops of fiorin, than the best soils at present produced of 
common hay. Mr Curwen’s crop of wheat is not so good as every 
friend to his improvements and unremitting exertions would have 
wished. He intends sowing, in future, red wheat, only in conse- 
quence of a conviction, that the quantity of straw produced by it 
is heavier than from the white varieties. His turnips were too 
late in being sown, and his potatoes are much inferior to last 
year’s crop. He purposes sowing 400 acres of wheat this year. 
Preparation—potatoes, turnips, fallow, clover. He has greatly 
improved his steaming apparatus, and deserves much praise for his 
attention to so invaluable a part of ruraleconomy. He has pur. 
chased a considerable quantity of hay, so as he may be enabled to 
diminish the price of potatoes, by not using so many with his horses ; 
and is at present levelling the old coal-pit banks upon his estate, 
thus affording employment to many people, though his own returns 
from that expenditure must be precarious. It is added, with plea- 
sure, that Mr Curwen has not taken the usual method of setting IMs 
farms by ticket, but affixed the rent himself, which he did with so 
much judgment, as to meet with the satisfaction of his whole te. 
nantry.— Nov. 27. 
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Northumberland Quarterly Repart. 

Tue greateh part of Auguft was favourable for the purpofes of agri- 
culture ; and, from the beginning of September to the 23d, particularly 
fo, for the harvest. The beft half of the corn crops were got in, pres 
vious to this period, and probably never in better condition, the famples 
of grain being dry, and of a fair fine colour ; but afterwards the fcene 
changed ; and a continuance of wet fuccesding, from that day until the 
13th Odoter, proved exceedingly inimical to every fpecies of white 
crop; thofe that were cut being much difcoloured and malted; while 
thofe that were uncut were fo fhaken, or thraflied, by an uncommonly 
high wind on the 13th, as rendered them in many places (efpecially to- 
wards the western parts of the county) not worth cutting, unlefs with a 
view of obtaining fodder or manure. From the 13th to the 28th, the 
weather was mostly fair, during which interval the injured crops were 
got in, and a large portion of wheat fown on the summer fallows, the 
foil being then in fuch a proper fate for vegetation, that the feed came 
up in less time than ever remembered, and the plants are everywhere 
looking well. The fucceeding fortnight was wet, and prevented more 
wheat from being fown ; but, fince the 15th November, the weather 
has been remarkably five and dry, which has given an opportunity of get- 
ting almost every acre fown with wheat that was intended for that purpofe. 

The corn crops upon dry foils were moftly good ; but upon every o- 
ther defcription of foils, they were thin, and turn out confiderably be- 
low an average, as there feems to be a general complaint of deficiency 
in quantity, and that of every kind of grain, and almost on every kind 
of foil. In the early part of August, feveral wheat crops were be- 
ginning to fhow figns of fungufed ftraw; but this was removed, by 
dry weather immediately fucceeding. 

The turnip crop was injured by the drought in September ; and in 
many places the leaves began to-mildew and turn of a blueifh colour, 
which stopped their growth, efpecially that of ruta baga; but, in ge- 
neral, turnips are a good crop, and above an average. They are now 
felling from 5]. to 71. an acre. 

The markets for fat stock have continued much the fame as at last 
report. Lean cattle fomewhat lower than last year. Long-woolled 
fhearlings have been fold from 38s. to 45s. per head ; Cheviot wethers 
from 26s. to 30s. ; and Cheviot ewes from 22s. to 268. p. head. 

The prices of corn got up very rapidly after harvest, but have been 
falling for a few weeks past. Prefent prices—Wheat, 118. to 128. per 
bufhel; Barley 6s.; Oats, 4s, to 4s. 6d. per bufhel Winchester. 

The demand for farms is not so great as it was three or four years ago. 
Several that were taken about that period have been given up, and re- 
let at reduced rents ; but the high price of produce is beginning to ef- 
fe& a change; and farms are more inquired after than they have been 
for fome time past. 29th November. 

Yorkshire Quarterly Report. 
wPexHAPs it may be difficult to account, in any way, for the difap- 
pointment of fo fair a promife as one part of laft feafon made, in the 
rich appearance of almoil every {pecies of crop ; unlefs the frequent and 
long continued rains in the early fummer months might have contribut- 
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edtoit. But be that as it may, the crops generally turn out light, and of 
inferior quality ; fo much fo, that, unlefs prices continue at a ratio even 
higher than at prefent, the grower cannot be remunerated this year for 
the trouble and expenfe of culture. 

The harvefting bufinefs was chiefly executed in the beft ftyle. The 
continuance of fine weather till the latter end of September, gave time 
to ftack the beans uncommonly dry ; particularly as, from the injury 
done to them by the black loufe or collier infeét, they were much foon- 
er ripe than otherwife could have been the cafe. Of them there is cers 
tainly not halfa crop. At prefent there is fome decline in the markets ; 
whether from a temporary glut for want of money—the rumour of 
topping the diftilleries—foreign importation, or what caufe, it may 
not be very eafy to determine at this time; for the defect of produce 
is real and extenfive, as well in this county, as in thofe of Cambridge, 
Northampton, Lincoln, and Nottingham, through which the reporter 
very lately travelled. 

The beft wheat 12s. ; Barley 7s.; Oats 5s.; Rye 7s. ; Old Beans 8s. 
p- Winchetter buthel ; but Wheat, in particular, has been much higher. 

The growing clovers, &c. are in the moft flourifhing ftate; and 
from the latter growth of herbage of every fort, from the wet wea- 
ther in autumn, turnips, in many diftrits, are unfaleable, or nearly 
fo. Yet much lofs has been fuftained by the fheep owners, from the 
rank, wet, and unwholefome ftate of the grafs. What is remarkable, 
the common turnip in that part of the Weft Riding of this county, 
which poffeffes the very beft grititone foil for that root, has completely 
failed from drought in Auguft; while the crops, in other diftri€ts, of 
worfe foil, are nearly as good as ufual. ‘The ruta baga, or Swedith 
sort, is much better ; and the wonder is that it does not root out the o- 
ther fort. Notwithanding the prevalence of wet weather this autumn, 
there is more green wheats here, as well as in the fouthern counties, 
than ever before remembered. ‘Though much feed-wheat appears to have 
been ploughed in from neceflity ; yet all look well; and many fields, 
early fown, are too luxuriant. 

Wool is till lowering ; Hay is cheap; Potatoes are good and to- 
lerably abundant. Frat and lean cattle fell well; fo do fheep. Horfes 
are dear. Pigs cheaper. Beef, mutton, veal, and pork, about 8d. per 
lib. Butter 1s. 6d, 2d December. 

Letter from London, December 2. 

Some weeks ago our fupplies of Grain were very inconfiderable, which caufed 
prices to advance with great rapidity :—But of iate, the arrivals have fully cqual- 
led the demand; fo, of courfe, a reduétion has taken place. As it is now under- 
ftood that diftillation from Grain will foon be ftopped, this meafure muft have an 
effeét upon the Barley market ; though, very probaly, it cannot ultimately ferve to 
leflen the price of Wheat. Be that as it may, the arrivals, coaftways, laff week, far 
exceeded the quantity ufually received; being not leis than 15,000 qrs.—a great 
part of it from the northern ports. ‘The arrivals of Oats were likewite great, chiefly 
from Hull and Bofton; but many of them are of poor quality. Of Barley, from 
Yarmouth, Wells, and other eaftern ports, a great quantity has a!f been received. 

Smithficld market has, of late, been we!l iupptied with Cattle and Sheep; and 
prices have varied very little for feveral weeks. Potatoes are a rifing article.—the 
beft Kidneys felling from 6). to 7}. p. ton. The Nop trace remains Rationary. 
Clover Hay from 61. to 7] p.ton, which is from 1441. to i7d. p. Scots ftone. In 
the Seed market there is fmal! variation. 
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State of London Markets, Dec. 2. 
Wheat,... White.....00-+-805. 10 1245. | Oats,.....Short.....00++-00028S. to 36s, 
cosbecsrecessosREHe ssvererssesesee JOS sve BLOB. | cvcroseccoseePOIAN. csoe-enseseeZOBs seo 385 
secenee evel OFCAB Moosereseee-OOSe ove LEGS. | eorcvrccrcersPOLAtO +e verve or0e34$s ove 40S, 
so-c0ceS$Q8e ove $05. | Beans,...Pigcot..:e-covsce-+ $38 ove SOS. 
peal , 000 BEM 0 avinsonseqess MMPs esissccneenct SOR” oo GAS: 
ge woseiceseccses oPOSS’ Spe CONST PCRS pes DOTS ereccncleei DABy occ COE 
BOO isc Ns See BRR ET shes ccd RE ccc GAR vcl G98: 
All p, quarter of 8 Winchefter buthels. 
Flour,...Fine..,.. 100s, (0 105s. p. fack. | Flour,...Scotch,....90s. ... 958. p. fack. 
cate: earesere MOON ASS. coe LOBES: csorcer 1 se AMoe cavesse. cpsecese BS: ove 218s 


APP#NDIX to BRANCH FIRST. 
TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 

Sirn—I some time ago communicated to you an experiment upon plucking potatac 
Hossoms from the ftems; the refult of which was rather in favour of Jetting them a- 
Jone ; the difference, however, being fo very trifling as to be indecifive of any thing 
—unlefs, perhaps, merely of this, that it was not worth repeating. Having fubfe- 
quently learned, from the Reverend Mr Somerville, minifter of Drummelzicr, that, 
in an experiment made by him of plucking the potatoe apple, the difference in favour 
of plucking feemed to extend nearly to r-16th, ora peck, in the boll, I was induced to 
fet on foot a fimilar experiment this feafon; and [fend youthe following ftate of the faéts. 

Aug. 28. Seleéted fix of the moft apparently equal and thriving driils; meafured 
the breadth acrofs them, from centre to centre of the furrows bounding them; and 
then marked off that precife length, which gave an experimenting {pace of thirty-fix 
fquare yards, or exaétly the 1-160th part of a Scots acre, I then, alteruately, 
plucked the apples off one drill, leaving the next untouched, that the experiment 
might, fo far as I could arrange its circumstances, prove fairly comparative. 

Sept. 9. Revifited the experimenting driils, plucking off fuch apples as might have 
been formerly miffed, or fubfequently formed, 

O€&. 14. Raifed both with three pronged forks, gathering carefully the whole 
produce of each. They were immediately weighed ; when the produce of the three 
plucked drills was found to be fifty-fix pounds one ounce English (of 16 oz. to the 
pound, and 16 lib. to the ftone) ; that of the unplucked 52 lib. 12 oz. 

Each having occupied exaétly the three hundred and twenticth part of a Scots 
acre, the refult may be ftated thus. Vielded per Scots Acre, 

st. lib, oz. 
The plucked at the rate of - II2I 4 0 
The unplucked at the rate of - - - - Ioss5 © O 


Difference in favour of plucking 66 40 
Per English Acre. 
st. lib, oz. 
The plucked at the rate of - - 89m 14 0 
"Yhe unplucked at the rate of - - - - - 839 63 «8 3-4ths. 
; 
Difference in favour of plucking 5% 10 7 ¥-4th. 
@r, calculating the difference in Lothian boll:, at 28 lib. to the peck, and 16 pecks 
to the boll, Yielded per Scots Acre. 
Bolls. Firl. Pecks. 
The plucked at the rate of : 40 ¢ 0 20 lib. 
The unplucked at the rate of - - - - - gf 8 8 eg t& 
Difference in favour of plucking 2 © & aglidb. 
Yielded per English Acre. 
Bells. Firl. Pecks. 
The plucked at the rate of S5ot gceg ; 
he unplucked at the rate of - - - - 30 0 oO 7 Xehalf lib. 


Difference in favour of plucking I 3 © 20 I-half Jib. 
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Although I took every precaution in my power to make this experiment fairly 
comparative, yet [am well aware of the cventual fallacy of a great part of agricul- 
tural experiments. But, furely, fuch an extent of difference in refult would indicate, 
at leaft, the propriety of repetition of the experiment. I fhall repeat it, if 1 am 
{pared, next feafon; and I hope others of your correfpondents will be induced to do 
the fame. 

Your old correfpondent Munchaufen (whofe intention feemed to be to have ridi- 
euled the folly of trufting to analogical inferences, where recourfe could be had to 
actual experiment), had he not been hooted from off your {tage by your mere mat- 
ter-of-faét cuftomers, might, I doubt not, have been led to have eftablifhed a fimilar 
conclufion to that indicated by my experiment, by mere analogical reafoning from 
the effcét of caftration upon animals. And, in this analogical view of the matter, 
if in this inftance it fhall be found to hold good, I may be deemed to have fet on 
foot my experiment rather late in the feafon: For, on the 28th of Auguft, when 1 
plucked my experimenting drills, 1 found fome of the apples already nearly of the 
full fize; fo that, poffibly, fomewhat of the vegetative power might have been ex- 
haufted in forming the feminal parts, that, if more early diverted from that direc- 
tion, might ftill more have augmented the bulk or weight of root. 

But it will be time enough to reafon, when the faét thall have been unequ:vocally 
afcertained. Yours, &c. 


Manse of Newlands, 14th Oct. 1811. Cnas, Finpiatrer. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


25th November, t8rr. 

$1x,—As it is of confiderable confequence to the farming intereft that they have a 
ftatement (and that ftatement as accurate as the nature of the fubject will admit) of 
the real rent or Jetting prices of land at the date of your Publication, I would fuggeft 
that you endeavour to procure fach a ftatement in each Number, founded upon the 
aftual faét of the farms moft recently let; tating where the farm is fituated, the qua- 
lity of the foil ; its distance from lime, manure, markets; the proprictor and te- 
nants’ names; and the actual rent for which it is prefently let 

Nothing, in my opiaion, cam be more interefting to a man who has got a farm, 
than to know what he would now be likely to pay for one, were he in want, 

And nothing more interefting toa proprictor, even who has his land already let, 
than to have tome idea of what he would obtain, were it to let again, Why should 
not the letting prices of Jand be as well known as the felling prices of corn? I may 
be told, becaufé it is not fo often in the public market as corn; and { anfwer, this 
is the very circumstance that makes the quotation of intrinfic value. 

Your conftant felicitude to augment the fources of rural information, to promote 
the interefts of agriculrure, and, in these, to cherifh the welfare of your country, is 
an ample fecurity to me for your attention to the objcét of this communication. 

ExampLe.—On the 13th current there was expofed, in the Royal Exchange Cof- 
fee-Houfe, Edinburgh, to let by public roup, the fubfer of the farm of Pardovan, for 
thirty-four vears, ali arable land, fituated inthe parish of Cranftoun, county of Mid- 
Lothien—!:mc in the immediate neighbourhood—at the diftance of three and a half 
miles from Daikeith, four from Mutlelburgh, and ten from Haddington—contair-ing 
355 Scots acres ;—the higheft offer for which wasof flamp rent 435). ; and the ex- 
poler refufed to let it under 5351. of flump rent. 

Proprietor, Sir J. Dalrympic, Baronct.—Prefent tenant and expofer, Mr J. Pringle, 
Land--Expofed without refervation at L. 3 : 9 p.acre.—Sigheft offer L.2 : 16:1 p.acre. 


lam, Ke. SIMPLICITAS, 


OBITUARY. 


November 1. 1811, died at Edington Mains, Berwickhhire, aged 76 years, (in con- 
fequence of braifes received from a bu!l which attacked him in the court-yard of his 
farm, on the 23ft of September laft), Jou» Witson of Peclwalls efq., farmer there. 











566 Obituary. Dee. 


As an agriculturift, Mr Wilfon ftood in the firft rank of his profeffion. To the 
moft affiduous attention, he combined all that energy and enterprife which fo con- 
{picuoufly diftinguithes the difciples of the new /cbool ;—unbiafled by prejudice in fa- 
vour of old eftablifhed practice, he keenly adopted every new improvement the mo- 
ment that its utility could be fairly afcertained; and as all his fchemes of manage- 
ment tended to the melioration of the foil, he gradually rendered Edington Mains, 
what it has long and juftly been efleemed, a Pattern Farm, both for fuperior culture, 
and the excellence of its live ftock,—to the improvement of which he was moft par- 
ticularly attentive. 

In an age where the merits of a deferving tenant are fo little regarded by landlords 
in general,—where the improvements he has made are fo frequently held out as an 
inducement for others to outbid and fuperfede him,—Mr Wilifon had the good for- 
tune to hold his farm of a family, as confpicuous for honour and generofity as for 
their rank in life, under whom he poffeffed Edington Mains for more than half a 
century, having fucceeded his father as tenant there in April 1760. _ And, fo far was 
fuceefs from operating to his prejudice, that when, about 40 years ago, he bought the 
eftate of Peclwalls, his worthy landlord (the late Alexander Hay of Drummelzier, 
efq.) was pleafed to fay, ‘ he was happy to hear of the purchafe, and fhould be glad 
© if every tenant on his eflates could follow the example.’ 

Died at Honfton-Mill, on the 27th November, Mr Anprew MEIKLE, a cele- 
brated civil engincer, ar.1 well known through the whole of Britain as inventor of 
the Drum Thrafhing-machine. 

Mr Meikle’s anceftors, for many generations, were ingenious men. In the Scots 
Parliament 1686, an a¢t was pafl.d for the encouragement of John Meikle, founder ; 
who, it would appear, was the frft perfon that introduced that ufeful art into Scot- 
land; and, in the firft volume of this Magazine, p. 159, fome original papers are 
inferted, which fhow, that James Meikle, wright at Keith, in the county of Hadding- 
ton, father of the deceafed, was fent to Holland in 1710, by that eminent perfonage 
Fletcher of Salton, to Jearn the conftruétion of the Barleymill and Fanners.—To 
give a character of Mr Meikle would far exceed the fmall fpace of this Number which 
remains unoccupied. Suffice it to fay, that his difpofition was modeft, gentle, and 

unafluming. His genius was great, and of an original caft; though, in the prefence 
of ftrangers, from an invincible modefty, it could hardly be difcovered. The late 
Mr Smeaton, who planned and conduéted the Forth and Clyde Canal, and who knew 
him well, ufed to fay, that if Andrew Meikle had a better addrefs, and greater con- 
fidence in his own powers, he would outrival the whole of his contemporaries, and 
be confidered as the firft engineer in the Iland. He had fome enemies; but their 
hofility to him was amply compenfated by the fteady attachment of a numerous 
body of friends—who, juftly confidering the agricultural intereft ot the country to be 


highly benefited by his talents and exertions, conftantly favoured him with their fupe 
port and countenance, 


Died at Knows-Mill, on the 29th November, Mr Geoncz Meikte, fecond fon of 
the above-mentioned Mr Meik!e. 

Mr George Meikle was taught the millwright bufinefS by his father; and, afters 
wards, fetiled at Alloa, under the patronage of Meflrs Steins, emincnt diftillers in 
that neighbourhood. While there, he ereéted the wheel by which water is raifed 
for carrying off the mofs on the eftate of Blair-Drummond; whereby the objeét in 
view was moft completely anfwered. Mr Whitworth., another eminent engineer 
bronght from England, had previoufly given in a plan for raifing the water by a 
pumping-machine; but when fhown the model of Mr Meikle’s wheel, with that 
candour and liberality of mind which generally accompany genius and knowledge, he 
not only gave it the greateft praife, but declared that, for the purpofe required, it was 
greatly fuperior to the machine recommended by himfelf; and advifed it to be immedi- 
ately ereéted. Mr George Meikle was married; but has not left any children ;—of 
courfe, the fabfcriptions obtained for rewarding his father, on account of the Drum 
Thrathing-Machine, will be appropriated to his brother and filler—the only remain- 
ing members of the family. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Invernefs and Rofs-fhire Reports were received too late. From what is fated 
in thefe Reports, it appears that the Wheat Crop of the Northern Counties has proved 
much more produdtive than in the “Southern ones, Several Letters of Intelligence 


were alfo too late in reaching us, 


A great many Communications for the Firft Branch have recently been received, 
which we have not room to notice. Due attention will, however, be paid to each of 


them. 


bio. XLIX. will be publifhed on Monday, gth March 1812, 


ERRATA IN THIS NUMBER. 


P. 478. line 2. alter (;) after the word them, toa (,) 
Do. line 3. for this, read the 
P. 496. r1th line from bottom, for 16 inches, read 56 inches. 


D. Willison, printer, 
Edinburgé. 
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Agriculture, history of, vol. i. 3, Que- 
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persevering efforts commended, 366. Con 
stitution of the Society, 474. 
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ency of, in Scotland, vii. 341. 
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a tombstone in, xi. 307. 

Ayrshire, husbandry of, explained, v. 
73.—vi. 271.—viii. 311. Improvements 
suggested, v. 79.—vi. 273. Remarks on 
the agriculture of, vii. 6. Naked fallows 
and improved rotations recommended, 8. 
Account of several improvements in, xii, 
438, 


B 
Bailey, John, Esq. observations by, on 
the account given in the Edinburgh Ency- 
clopedia of Mr Veitch’s plough, xii. 181. 
Answer by Mr Veitch, 504. Reply, 511. 
Baldoon estate, articles of the roup of 
the several farms of, vii. 526. 


Banffshire ploughman, hints by a, vii. 
55. 


Banks, Sir Joseph, review of his pam- 
phlet on the diseases of wheat, vi. 22%. 
censured, and why, 227. 

Bankrupt laws, cursory remarks on, x 
156. Bad consequences of, 157. 

do Robert, Esq. account of, xi. 
improvements detailed, 432. 

Barley, manner in which most of crop 
1799 was consumed, i. 461. Advantages 
of boulting, in a flour-mill, ii. 214. Plan 
for ascertaining the relative value of Eng- 
lish and Scotch, iv. 417. The superior 
value of English barley ascertained, v. 53. 
Advantages of barley and bear to Scotish 
husbandry, vii. 5351. Their culture injur- 
ed, and by what means, ib. 

Barley-mill, when and by whom intro- 
duced into Scotland, i: 159. 

Beans, experiment in drilling, with in- 
ferences drawn therefrom, i. 155. Mode 
of cleaning, ii. 53. 

Bean husbandry, on the management 
and advantages of, ii. 273. 

Bedford, memoirs of the late Duke of, 
iti, 272. - Detail of_ his agricultural im- 
provements, 398. Elegy to his memory, 
v. 444. - 

Bees, method of managin i » practised by 
a farmer in the province of Utrecht, iii. 17. 
How in Cumberland, ix. 207. 

Belhaven, Lord John, extracts from his 
Georgical treatise, xii. 54. 

Black-spald, recipes for the disease in 
cattle so called, v. 297.—xi. 323. 

Black currants, uses of, vii. 465. Ree 
ceipt for making wine of, 467. 

Bloody urine, recipes for the disease so 
called, iii. 445.—iv. 402. 

Boars, method of feeding, and curing, 
for brawn, vi. 451. 

Bordley’s Azocriean Husbandry, review 
of, ii, $11, 
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Botany, the study of, beneficial to farm- 
ers, vi. 428.—viii. 160. 

Botanical, key to the letters on the qua- 
lities of soil proper for rearing sheep, vii. 81. 
Broom, method of extirpating, v. 285. 

Brown, Robert, Esq. Account of his 
mode of soiling cattle, vi. 460. 

Buccleuch, Duke of, improvements 
made upon his estates in the southern dis- 
tricts of Scotland, ix. 148, 471.—x. 330.— 
xi. 6. Remarks on, 468. 

Buchan Crofter, queries by a, v. 205. 

Buchan, account of the husbandry of, 
viii. 344, 

Buck-wheat, on the culture and use of, 
iv. 409. An unsuccessful experiment in 
the culture of, noticed, 412. 

Bute, account of the island of, and im- 
provements lately introduced there, xii. 427. 

Butter, recipe for making, in winter, vii. 
239, for salting, viii. 60.—x. 249. 

Cc 


Cabbages, on the culture and use of, i. 
386.—iii. 350. 

Calves, thoughts on the diseases of, iv. 
59.—vii. 501. Method of preventing them, 
iv. 60, 296.—vii. 501. Recipe for the na- 
vel ill, vii. 206. 

Caithness, resolutions of the Agricultu- 
ral Society of, ii. 9. Note of various mea- 
sures for the improvement of, 395.—iv. 77. 
Hints regarding the best rotation of crops 
for the county of, viii. 417. Observations 
en these hints, 418.—ix. 205. 

Call, Sir John, Bart, extract’of a letter 
from, to the Bath and West of England 
Society, i. 216. 

Caledonian -Insurance Company, letter 
from their manager on the insurance of 
farm stock, viii. 379. 

Caledonian canal, Sixth Report of the 
commissioners of, x. 452. 

Canals proposed in the counties of Perth 
and Fife, observations on, ix. 208. 

Capons, information requested concern- 
ing the best way of making, v. 190. Ac- 
count of the Chinese mode, vi. 46. 

Capital, the diffusion of, among farm- 
ers, a great source of national prosperity, 
i. 41. 

Carbonic acid gas, influence of, on ve- 
getation, vii. 449, 

Cardiff common, account of improve- 
ments made on, v. 117. 

Carrots, on the culture of, ii. 54. 

Cart-wheels, on the construction of, with 
figures, viii. 97. 

Carts, directious for constructing, so as 
little injury will be done tothe roads, xi. 205. 

Cattle, Mathew’s remarks on, review of, 
i. 308. Description of a wild breed of, at 
Chillingham, 426. Whether large or small 
breeds are most profitable to the farmer, 
ii. 585.—iii. 152, The Galloway breed 
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much esteemed, iii. 56. Hints concerning, 
149. Particulars essential in a perfect 
breed, 151. A detailed system on the 
subject of cattle and their diseases much 
wanted, 159, 166. Recipes for curing the 
dry murrain and bloody urine in, 445. 
Queries concerning feeding, vi. 442. State- 
ment of particulars respecting some fed on 
clover and tares, 460. On the winter ma- 
nagement of, x. 495. 

Cattle-farms, rematks on the different 
kinds of, Ist, Building farms, iii. 160. 2d, 
Dairy farms, 161. 5d, Grazing farms, 
163. 4th, Suckling farms, 164. 5th, 
Where cattle are worked, 165. 

Caterpillars, &c. Receipts for destroying, 
ii, 144.—iii. 20, 175.—vi. 270, 552. On 
the different kinds of, with figures of their 
grub, aurelia, and moth states, ii. 364. 
Advice concerning the best mode of de- 
stroying them requested, iii 16, 85. 

Charge, annual, of a plough and two 
horses, i. 45, 431. 

Cheese, mode of manufacturing in, the 
Lodesan, ii. 325. In Ayrshire, viii..518. 

Cheese-press, description of a new kind 
of, xi. 67. 

Chirnside common, account of the divi- 
sion of, xi. 53. 

Cider, method of making, in the coun< 
ty of Kirkcudbright, ix. 345. 

Claims, manorial, effects of, on the ex- 
isting state of society. Ist, Game, i. 23, 
2d, Suzt and Service, 26. Sd, Mill sokes, 
28. 4th, Wastes or common lands, 29, 
5th, Minerals, 50. 6th, Courts Leet and 
Courts Baron, 31. A commutation of 
them recommended, 52. Defended, 265. 

Clover and other small seeds, a law for 
regulating the trade in, recommended, x. 1, 

Cockburn, John, esq. sketch of the vari- 
ous improvements introduced by, v. 129. 
Letters from, to Alexander Wight, one of 
his tenants, 155, 439. 

Collings, Mr Charles, account of his sale 
of cattle, xi. 540. 

Correspondents, notices to, i. 120, 239, 
489.—ii. 115, 245, 362, 484.—iii. 128,276, 
404.—iv. 252, 376, 498.—v. 128, 250, 586, 
506.—vi. 128, 260, 3588, 516.—vii. 128, 
272, 408.—viii. 134, 270, 410, 547.—ix. 
158, 278, 414, 552.—x. 136, 284, 452, 573. 
xi. 136, 280, 416, 550.—xii. 290, 426. 

Corn, reaping, by piecework approved 
of, iii. 186.—vi. 460. Quantities exported 
and imported from 1697 to 1801, iii. 278. 
Causes of the late scarcity of, 281, 352. 
Prices of, at different periods, 283. Price 
affected by various causes, 284. Adtan< 
tages of stacking it in the yard, 342. Plan 
for selling corn by weight, 484. Drilling 
of, making rapid progress in Berwickshire, 
v. 16. New method of cultivating, xii. 
27, Smooth hooks for reaping, condemn< 
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éd, and why, 180. 

Corn trade and corn laws of Great Bri- 
tain, general view of, with tables, iii. 277. 
405. Causes of the decline of the trade, 
281. Defects of the present laws, 288. 
Sketch of the principal regulations in any 
new law, 294.. Observations on the prin- 
ciples of corn laws, v. 532. Report of the 
committee appointed to consider the state 
of the corn trade, 354. Outline view of 
them, with their causes and effects, vi. 
149. Remarks on the laws, 205, 459. 
Observations o& Dr Smith’s opinion con- 
cerning boantieson exportation, 4352. Copy 
of act passed last Session, 458. Replies 
to the Outline View, vii. 491.—ix. k. Dr 
Franklin’s ideas of them, x. 334. 

Corn markets, inquiry into the nature 
and fluctuation of, viii. 22. Note <hereon, 
by Conductor, 37. Remarks on the In- 
quiry, 453. Conductor’s note thereon, 464. 

Corn measures, on the difference betwixt 
the English and Scoteh, vii. 81. 

Cottagers, observations: on the means of 
enabling them to keep a cow, &c. iii. 58. 

Country geni'eman, eentrast between 
his life and that of a town rake, vii. 14. 

Couniry life, on the happiness of, xi. 196. 

Coventry, Dr, letter from, x. 435. 

Craik, William, esq. memoir of, wanted, 
xi. 60. Account of his agricultural ims 
provements, xii. 126, 151, 163. Direc- 
tions given by, to one of his pupils, anent 
the management of Kelton Ledge farm, 
300. 

Craik, Miss, letter from, to James Gri- 
érson esq. concerning her father, xii. 154. 

Cresinus, Farmer, and his enchantments, 
account of, v. 3527. 

Crops, Yotations of, on his Majesty’s 
farms, ik 56,141. Better ones suggested, 
57, 142. Disadvantages attending a fixed 
rotation, iii. 25. Prominent feature in all 
proper ones, 29. Rotation adapted to the 
eottaget, 40. Rotations proper for clay 
soils, 62. for light soils, 200. A change 
ef rotations upon the same farm recom- 
mended, and why, v. 280. An impreved 
rotation on the rich soils of East Lothian 
suggested, vi. 55. Rotation for thin soil 
on a retentive bottoth, viii. 80, A judici- 
ous rotation considered as an antidote a- 
gainst the diseases of corn plants, ix. 282. 

Rotations proper for a light soil with a 
moist climate, x. 97. 290. 

Cully, George, esq. account of his sale 
of sheep, vii. 546. 

Cidsalmond, judicial proceedings of the 
mirristéer and heritors of the parish of, a- 
bont manse repairs, vii. 200. Reply there- 
to by a kirk-officer, 487. The statements 
given shown to be incorrect, viii. 187. 

Curwen, John, esq. review of his Re-« 
port to Workington Society, zi. 73. His 
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account of the benefit of soiling considtred 
to be exaggerated, 82. 
D 

Daer, Lord, letter from, about Spanis't 
sheep, vi. 501. Conversation between him 
and Brissonet, 502. 

Davis, Thomas, esq. tablet to the me-« 
mory of, ix. 157. 

Dempster, George, esq. letter from, on 
various subjects, iv. 125. His improve- 
ments on Dunichen mess, 157. Corre 
spondence betwixt him and Sir Jolin Sin- 
clair on the enlargement of farms, 188, 
Essay by on the sheep farming of the 
Highlands, xi. 3. 

Dickson, Rev. Mr Adam, account of, 
i. 439. 

Distemper, on the disease in dogs so 
called, ix. 301. 

Distillation, consequences of the high 
duties on, iv. 421. Experiments made in, 
to ascertain the relative value of English 
and Scotch barley, v. 68. Letter concern- 
ing the prohibition of the use of grain in, 
ix. 152. Thoughts on distillation from 
sugar, ix. 448. Mr Barham’s arguments 
iy favour of distillation from sugar com- 
mented upon, 450. 

Distillery Yaws, rewiarks on the Rose- 
shire resolutions concerning, viii. 174, Al- 
terations proposed in, ix. 133. 

Distitleries, Highland and Lowland, 
letter concerning, viii. 375. The state- 
ments therein disproved, 379. 

Domestic animals, information request- 
éd concerning the diseases’ of, iv. 177. 

Drainage, on the new or pit mode of, * 
166.—ii. 414.—iik 471. Necessary on 
spouty lands, iii. 64, 201.—v. 273. Suc- 
cessful attempt made in the county of Moe- 
Yay, iii. 455. Abridgement of Elking- 
ton’s treatise of, iv. 39. Experiments in, 
and ‘rections about, 178. Method prac- 
tised in Essex, 278. A law for regulating 
draining recommended, 414.—vi. 196. 
Further directions about, v. 275. How 
executed on the Duke of Buccleuch’s e- 
states, ix. 148. 

,Prill-barrow improved, description of, 
with a figure, ii. 162. 

Driil-fusbandry, queries on, iv. 174. 
Successfully practised in Yorkshire, 524. 

Drink, substitutes for grain in the ma- 
nufacture of, ix. 455. 

Dublin, spring show of eattle and shecp 
at, vi. 252. 

Dumbartonshire farmers, resolutions of, 
concerning the Property-tax, ix. 264. 

Dung, information requested concern- 
ing the best mode of using, ii 161. Di- 
rectious for preparing and applying it, 41}. 
—v, 38, 161. 

Dunlop cheese, on the manufacture of, 
iv, S81.—vii. 59. 
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Prurham, experimental agriculture in the 
gvunty of, iv. 283. 

Durno, Mr, report by, on the cultivation 
of flax in Poland, Russia, &c. i. 52. 

y 

Jddlestone Farming Club, account of, 
iv. 377. Subjects discussed in, 378. Re- 
marks on the proceedings of, vi. 179. 
Letter from the secretary of, 589. 

Edilcrantz, Chevalier, communication 
from, on the comparative value of corns, 
iv. 431. 

Edmonstone, Sir Charles, improvements 
made on the estate of, xii. 336. 

Filcho, Lord, character of, ix. 155. 

Embankments, account of one in the 
furm of Netherton of Grange, iii. 117. 
Of one on Lord Galloway's estate, with 
figures, 5351. 

Emigration to America, means of pre- 
venting, iv. 41,253. 

Entail-, means of removing the griev- 
ance of, i. 267. IJujurious to national 
prosperity, 286. 

Erskine, Nir, his opinion about subset- 
ting. land, i. 45. 

Essay on the culture of wheat, vii. 71. 
On the question, Whether the Highlands 
of Scotland can be best improved by the 
resident inhabitants, or by farmers brought 
from other districts, 716. 

Essex, general soil of, i. 390, Tiusband- 
ry of described and commended, 591. 

Experiments, tables of, in the culture 
of potatoes, vii. 138. 

Experimental farms, on the benefits of, 
i. 170.—vii. 169. 

Extracts from accounts preschted to the 
House of Commons respecting corn, &c. 
ii, 526, 

Ewes, practice of milking, censured, i. 
428. Account of an uncommon prolific 
ewe, vi. 191. 


Fallow, summer, necessity of, on clay 
soils, i. 48, 457.—ii. 41.—vi. 145. When, 
and by whom introduced into Scotland, i. 
261. Directione about the proper manage- 
ment of, ii. 126, 146. May -be dispensed 
with on all turnip soils, 4356. Considered 
to be an antidete against the diseases of 
corn plants, ix. 282. 

Farms, query anent the most proper 
size of arable, i. 69. Benefits of experi- 
mental ones, 170.—vii. 169. Proposal for 
establishing one in the neighbourhood of 
London, i. 169. Mode of letting, in 
Northumberland, 314. Essay on the pro- 
per size of—Ist, Farms wholly under til- 
lage, 576. 2d, Farms altogether in pas- 
gure, 582. ° Sd, Farms of arable and pas- 
ture united, 585. Comparison between 
large and small, ii. 508. Preference giv- 
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setting of, 579. Restrictions against sub- 
setting shown to be inimical to improve~ 
ment, 582. General rules for the manage- 
ment of, iii. 55. The proposal for an ex- 
perimental farm near London abandoned, 
575. 

Farmers, lessons to, i. 131. State of, 
much bettered, and by what means, 287. 
Dnfavourable character of, in America, 
ii. 515. Comparative view of their present 
situation with what it was fifty years ago, 
vy. 587. Loose hints concerning their cha- 
racter thirty or forty years ago, ix. 175, 
A pocket companion for, x. 51. On the 
education of, xi. 19. To what particular 
branches of knowledge their studies should 
be directed, 23. Thoughts on the same 
subject, 281. 

Farm-servants, comparative advantages 
of keeping married and unmarried ones,, 
iii. 1. Disputes in various counties be- 
twixt them and their masters, vii, 579. 
Detail of a case in East Lothian, decided 
by the Supreme Court, 580. rls not ne= 
sessary to constitute a bargain, locus peni- 
tentia being unwarranted by common law, 
ib. Utility of evening schools for their in- 
struction, 456. The institution thought 
unnecessary, and why, viii. 533. 

Farm offices, hints respecting the con- 
struction of, iii. 15. Remarks on these 
hints, 185. Construction of, calculated 
for turnip farms, with plates, vi. 129.—~ 
viii. 271. Description of, with a new 
species of roof, ix. 64. 

Farm-dung and straw, decisions of the 
Court of Session with regard to, iii. 189, 
Customs respecting, in different counties, 
195. Expediency of giving the outgoing 
tenant value for the dung, vi. 218. 

Farm-stock, on the modern improve- 
ment of, iv. S55. Plan for insurance of, 
viii. 579. 

Farm-mayagement, near London, stric- 
tures on, ii. 41, 126, 273, 573.—iii. 68, 
E41, 468.—iv. 50, 4535. Observations up- 
on, betwixt the rivers Forth and Tyne, v. 
264.—vii. 155. 

Farming schools, proposal for establish- 
ing, v. 538. Aninadversions on the pro- 
posal, vi. 48. 

Farming Society of Ereland, account of 
their proceedings at the spring show, x. 
178. Premiums adjudged, 180. 

Feal and Divot, proceedings of the 
county of Caithness respecting the casting 
of, ii. 4. 

Fences, law cases respecting, detailed, 
vii. 582.—viii. 215.—ix. 248. 

Fen-husbandry, Cambridgeshire system 
of explained, v. 56. The explanation 
thought to be incorrect, 289. 

Feudal institutions, bad effects of. 
191, 369. 
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Field-mice, information requested con- 
cerning the best mode of extirpating, x. 284. 

Fifeshire ploughman, letters from a, vi. 
48.—vii. 497. Objects to tie use of Latin 
phrases and chemical terms in the Maga- 
zine, and why, 499. 

Findlater, Earl, account of his improve- 
ments, vii. 1. 

Fiorin grass, letter from Dr Richard- 
son concerning the culture of, x. 503. 
Jis botanical name requested, xi. 183. On 
the cultivation of, xi. 227. Description 
of, with plates, 354 

Firs, Scotish, letters from Mr Borth- 
wick concerning planting of, x. 472.—-xii. 1. 

Fishing, mode of, in India, x. 243. 

Fisheries of Scotland, letter from Mr 
MacDonald concerning, xi. 296. Sir 
George Mackenzie’s opinion on the sub- 
Ject, 501. 

tail and Thrashing-mill, dialogue be- 
ewint, xi. 55. 

Flar, Durno’s report concerning the 
mothod of cultivating, in Poland, Russia, 
&c. i. 52. The different processes detail- 
ed, 55. Queries concerning, answered, 
61. How cultivated in Ireland, 126.— 
vii. 55. Report of the surveyors appointed 
by the Board of Trustees, i. 129. Letters 
concerning the culture of, in Britain, 256, 
258. Advantages that would attend a 
more extended culture of, 261.—iv. 139, 
590.—xii. 501. Letter to Andrew Wight, 
esq. on raising of flax-seed, viii. 58,. The 
climate of East Lothian thought best ad- 
apted to that purpose, 59. Observations 
relative to, x. 310. On the culture of, for 
seed, xi. 464.—xii. 36. 

Fletcher of Salton, articles of agreement 
betwixt him and James Meikle, who in- 
troduced barley-mills into Scotland, i. 159. 

Forfarshire, observations on the former 
and present state of husbandry in, vii. 156. 

Folding, a substitute for, proposed, iii. 
548. 

Forestalling and misrepresentations of 
newspapers, remarks on, i. 415, 446. 

Forest lands, improvements made on by 
the Duke of Newcastle, i. 89. 

"ourcroy, extracts from his book on Ve- 
getation, yi. 291, 425.—vii. 55. 302. 

Fores, plan for destroying, x. 510. 

France, on the past and present state of 
husbandry in, viii. 305. 

Free Martins, observations concerning, 
vii. 462. Instances of some producing 
ealves, 463.—viii. 466. 

Freer, Captain, account of his improve- 
ments near Perth, iii. 14. 

Fruit-trees, adyantage of covering, ix. 
355.—xi. 336. 

Frost, effects of, on growing corns, &c. 
iv. 271. 
fuel in the Highlands, suggestions re- 
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specting, vi. 563. 


Galloway, account of the husbandry of, 
viii. 548. 

Game laws, explanation of, by Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone, i. 24. Shown to be par- 
tial and unjust, 25. 

Gates, observations on the construction 
and hanging of, with a plate, iv. 180. 
Cast iron work recommended for hanging 
and fastening of, v. 83.—vi. 551. On the 
construction and hanging of, x: 492. Iron 
gates recommended, xii. 440. 

Gaelic language, thoughts concerning 
the establishment of an academy at Inver- 
ness for the preservation of, x. 163. Dis- 
advantages that would result from the in- 
stitution, 164. 

Germany, short account of the agricul- 
ture of, i. 599. 

Gogar moor, account of the improve- 
ments made on, iii. 240. 

Grain, fiars of, in Scotland, for crop 
1799, i. 257. For crop 1800, ii. 244. 
For crop 1801, iii. 262. Crop 1802, iv. 
244. Crop 1803, v. 241. Crop 1804, vi. 
219. County of Haddington, from 1794 
to 1801, iii. 314. Crop 1805, vii. 211. 
Crop 1806, viii. 143. 

Grain, The monopoly of, shown to be 
impossible, ii. 26. Forestalling consider- 
ed as lawful and harmless, 28. _Inter- 
ference of government with the public 
market considered, 33. True cause of the 
present scarcity of, in Scotland, 184. 
Substitutes for, in feeding horses, 247. 
Thoughts on the export and import ef, 
iv. 421. The mode of ascertaining the 
annual fiars of, in East Lothian, animad- 
verted upon, v. 197, Quantity of, neces- 
sary to seed an acre, 425. On the selec- 
tion of, for seed, vi. 1, 448. Farms for 
breeding new varieties, recommended, 449, 
—vii. 169, Average price of, in London 
markets, how ascertained, ix. 18. De- 
scription of a machine for cutting or break« 
ing, 147. 

Grapes, method of ripening on a com- 
mon garden wall, x. 205. Means of has- 
tening the maturation of, 485. 

Grass land, essay on the best means of 
converting it to tillage, and returning it 
again to grass after a certain period with- 


out exhausting the soil, iii. 57,199. Ad- 
yantages attending the practice, 207. Co- 
lonel Fullarton’s pls an censured, 481. Mr 


Salter’s method of improving, ix. 14. 
Grass seeds, soils and quantities of, for 
each kind of soil, iii, 66, 70, 205. Ac- 
count of those most suitable for common 
culture, vii. 508. Impropricty of mixing 
different kinds of, for pasturage, xi. 201. 
Observations concerning, xii. 467. 
Grass, cocksfoot, aveount of, xi, 568, 
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Creg, Thomas, esq. account of his sys- 
em of farm-management, x. 390. Stric- 
tures thereon, xii. 538. Reply thereto, 
472. Answers, 476. 

Grierson, James, esq. letters to, from 
Miss Craik, concerning her father, xii. 154, 
156. Letter from him to the Conductor 
on the same subject, 163. 

Grenville, Lord, benefits resulting from 
his bill relative tothe administration of ci- 
vil justice in Scotland, viii, 243. Utility 
ef trial by Jury, 245. 

Green food, advantages of, on breeding 
farms, during winter, i. 50. 

Grub, damage done to crop 1800 by, 
i. 336, 405. . 


Haddington county, petitions from, for 
removing the prohibition of distillation 
from grain, xi. 108, 278, 525. 

Halyburton, Dr, short account of, iv. 
524, Extracts from his Georgical Letters, 
526. 

Haugh lands, observations on the means 
of improving, with a sketch of the neces- 
sary drains, ii. 120.—iv. 312. Informa- 
tion requested respecting the best mode of 
preserving, x. 482. 

Harvest-work, on the management of, 
x. 285. How conducted on Mr Curwen’s 
farm, xi. 91. 

Hay, directions for the proper manage- 


ment of, i. 180. Plan for making it of 
heath, 275. Hints concerning cutting of, 
x. 245. 

Heath, plan for making hay of, in High- 
land districts, i. 275. 

Hedges, strictures on the management 


of, i. 371. Mode of training them, 421. 
Expense of making and training, iv. 172. 
New plan for raising them on clay soils, 
xi. 44. 

Hedge and Ditch, estimate of the ex- 
pense of enclosing land with, xi. 55, 39. 

Hepburn, Baron, letter from, on the 
eorn laws, vi. 149. Letters to John Cur- 
wen esq. xi. 88. 

Highlands, means of preventing emi- 

ation from, iv. 41, 253. Hints for their 
Mmprovement, 262. General observations 
thereon, 460. Essays on the improvement 
ef the, vii. 218, 287, 316, 480.—viii. 169. 
Cursory remarks on the present state of a- 
griculture and rural economy in the, 500. 
Letter from David Lawrie on this subject, 
ix. 25. Remarks thereon, x. 41,165. Re- 
ply by Mr Lawrie, 459. Essay on the 
sheep husbandry of, xi. 5. Project for 
forming an association for the improve- 
ment of, xi. 157, 308. 

Highland Society, their conduct with re- 
gard to the emigration of the Highlanders 
vindicated, iv. 315. Hints concerning the 
fieciety, ix, 279, Premiums offered by, in 
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1808, ix. 139. In 1809, x. 157. 

Highlands, West, letter from, on vari- 
ous subjects, x. 345. On the sheep hus- 
bandry of, xii. 25. 

Hindoos, their husbandry described, iii. 
435. 

Holderness Agricultural Society, ques- 
tions discussed at their several meetings, 
viii. 182. 

Holkham sheep shearing, account of, vii. 
346." 

Horses, directions for the proper manage-~ 
ment of their food in late and wet seasons, 
i. 51. Best breed of, for country use, 391. 
Comparative statements of the expense of 
horses and oxen for the purposes of draught, 
428.—ii. 197.— iii. 13.—v. 181. Impolicy 
of taxing farm horses, ii. 207. Superiori- 
ty of, to oxen in farm labour, iv. 291. 
Yoking three abreast proper in some cases, 
294. A new edition of language to, red 
commended, viii. 51.—xi. 512. 

Horses and Cattle, advantages of soil- 
ing, iv. 169. 

Horse-rakes, on the utility of, for ga- 
thering hay, x. 40. 

House of Commons, extracts from the 
report of their committee respecting the 
scarcity of provisions, i. 207. 

Husbandry, courses of, used in Clum~- 
ber Park, i. 89. Present state of, in Pen- 
sylvania, &c. 95. Ancient state of, in the 
Lowlands of Scotland, 122. By what 
means improved, 123. Causes of the 
prosperous state of, in Essex, 392. Ame- 
rican communications on, ii. 166, 294. 


‘ Alternate husbandry, great advantages of, 


ii, 274, 508, 458.—v. 264. Should be 
practised on all clay soils, and why, iii. 61. 
Various absurd practices in different parts 
of England censured, 835. Information 
requested concerning implements used in, 
453. Retrospective view of, in Britain, 
for year 1803, iv. 531. In England, 562. 
In Scotland, 540.—v. 1. Queries in dif- 
ferent branches of, with answers, vii. 42. 
Observations an the former and present 
state of, in Forfarshire, 156. Particulars 
respecting the husbandry of East Kent, 
viii. 46. On that of Wigtonshire, viii. 61. 
Of Inverness-shire, 161. Ancient state 
of, in Roxburghshire, 166.—xii. 41. The 
past and present state of, in France, viii. 
303. Remarks on that of Dumfries and 
Ayrshire, 509. Of Buchan, 344. Of 
Galloway, 548. Of Perthshire, 425. Of 
Stirlingshire, ix. 189. Of Hertfordshire, 
x. 391. Of Shetland, xi. 452. Compa- 
rative view of the state of, in East Lo- 
thian in 1778 and 1810, xii. 51, 204, 343, 
515. Observations on West of England 
husbandry, 467. 


Jamieson, Mr, account of his farm mae 
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nagement, viii. 87. Of his thrashing ma- 
chive, 202. Of his turnip husbandry, 206. 
Advice by, to a young farmer, 474. 

* Improvement, agricultural, details of ob- 
stacles to, i. 199, 298, 433.—iii. 150, 135, 
297, 414.—iv. 61, et passim. Means for 
removing some of them suggested, i. 500, 
454.—v. 151. Means of promoting a spi- 
rit of, in a country, ii. 293. 

Improvers, Seotish, hints respecting, iv. 
288. 

Improvements, Scotish, beneficial conse- 
quences of, to the public, viii. 154. Va- 
rious late ones noticed, 155. Detail of, 
upon the Duke of Buccleuch’s estates, ix. 
148. Expense of, at Aberdeen, xii. 186. 

Intelligence, agricultural, leading arti- 

cles of, i. 101, 212, 334, 445.—ii. 80, 206, 
540, 454.—iii, 97, 248, 374, 505.—iv. 100, 
224, 546, 472.—v. 95, 226, 368, 475.—vi. 
97, 241, 366, 491.—vii. 99, 249, 378, 525. 
viii. 99, 242, 383, 519.—ix. 113, 245, 375, 
527.—x. 112, 253, 401, 546.—xi. 100, 253, 
396, 514.—xii. 117, 263, 396, 538. 
_ Intelligence, agricultural, Scotland, i. 
103, 217, 338, 341, 449.—ii. 84, 210, 542, 
461.—iii. 101, 252, 377, 509.—iv. 106. 
233, 352, 475, 497.—v. 97, 298, 374, 478. 
—vi. 103, 242, 368, 495.—vii. 102, 252, 
586, 525.—viii. 103, 247, 385, 521.—ix. 
114, 249, 378, 530.—x. 116, 256, 405, 553. 
xi. 106, 258, 401, 523.—xii. 120, 266, 398, 
542.....England, i. 110, 227, 349, 477.— 
ii. 105, 232, 355, 476.—iii. 121, 263, 392, 
525.—iv. 106, 233, 352, 475, 497.—v. 114 
242, 582, 494.—vi. 116, 255, 380, 509.— 
vii. 120, 267, 400, 546.—viii. 122, 262, 
402, 541.—ix. 198, 271, 399, 545.—x. 
151, 275, 426, 565.—xi. 127, 272, 412, 
539.—xii. 133, 283, 417, 559.....Treland, 
iv. 3572.—¥. 125.—vi. 249.—vii. 265.—ix. 
415. 

Intelligence, literary, iii. 127, 372.—iv. 
376.—vil. 217.—viii. 581. 

Interest, the policy of fixing a legal rate 
of, ii. 337. 

Inverness-shire, account of the past and 
present state of husbandry in, viii. 161. 

_ Johnes,.Thomas, esq. letter from, upon 
setting land, xii. 441. Note’ by the Con- 
ductor, 442. ; 

Ireland, intelligence from the Farming 
Socicty there, vi. 249.—vii. 265. 
the present state of the population and 
husbandry of Wexford, viii. 135. 

K 


Kelp, on the cultivation of, viii. 40. 

Kent, Mr, his abstract of? arm manage- 
ment at Windsor Park, ij. 55. Strictures 
thereon, 57. 

Kennedy, Robert, esq., a short account 
of, vi. 258. Elegy to his memory, 259. 

Kentish husbandsy, some particulars 
concerning, viii. 46. 


View of 
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Kincardineshire farmers, resolutions of, 
concerning the property-tax, ix. 93. 

Kitchen-garden, advantage of a farmer 
understanding the proper cultivation of, 
Vili. 159. 

Knowledge, agricultural, on the utility of 
diffusing, vii. 155. 

Labour, hints respecting the price of in 
the Highlands, v. 45. Thoughts on re- 
gulating the value of, by Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, 205. The impropriety of the at- 
tempt demonstrated by Pol-CEconomicus, 
251. Reply by Sir George, 435. An- 
swer by Pol-G&conomicus, vi. 27. Con- 
siderations on the value of, vii. 513.—viii. 
55, 339. 

Lamb, house, by whom first fed in Scot- 
land, iv. 35. 

Lammermuir, account of the district of, 
iv. 507. 

Lancaster, rural sketch of the county of, 
i. 245. 

Land, on the rent of, i. 39. Subsetting 
of, 42, Advantages of floating, 263,—iil. 
127. Cost and profit of clearing, in New- 
Hampshire, ii. 166, 296. Directions for 
laying down with grass seeds, and after 
management thereof, iv. 175. Some inju- 
diciqus modes of setting, censured, v. 159. 
Query concerning enclosing of, 292. An- 
swer thereto, 464. ‘On the value of, in 
different districts, vi. 275. Comparative 
view of its value in the counties of Wigton 
and Haddington, vi. 278.—vii. 458.—viii. 
348, 3553. Advantages of enclosing, vi. 
444, Mode of letting by private offers 
supported, ix. 162. Note thereon by Con- 
ductor, 170. Mode of ploughing and har- 
rowing, in wet weather, 302. Inquiry in- 
to the causes of the late rise in the value 
of, 311. Remarks by Conductor, 529. 
On the expense of enclosing, x. 195.—x1. 
35, 59. 

Landlords, letter from A Laird on the 
liberality of, to tenants, ix. 294. Re- 
marks upon some prejudices against, 567. 
Strictures on the Laird’s letter, x. 199.— 
xi. 168.. Second letter from dA Laird on 
the same subject, xii. 435. 

Land steward, thoughts on the charac- 
ter and qualities of a good one, xii. 197. 

Larch trees, soils most proper for growth 
of, x, 16]. 

Lauderdale, Earl of, observations on his 
Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of 
Public Wealth, v. 365. 

Law, William, Esq. short aceount of, 
viii. 133. 

Law proceedings of Scotland, remarks 
upon, by an Englishman, xii. 523. 

Law process, account of one against 2 
mill-master for catching salmon in his 
mill-dam, xii. 39. 

Leases, cause of withholding, in Eng- 
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land, i.35. Impolicy of not allowing te- 
nants to assign, 44, 79. Short endurance 
of, prejudicial toimprovement, 291. Heads 
of one, presented by the Northumberland 
surveyors, objectedto,andwhy,315. Form 
of a lease and cultivation table adapted to 
the west of England, ii. 135. Review 
thereof, 199.—iii. 33. Disadvantages of 
the want of leases and of small capital, ii. 
262. Constructive covenants in, objections 
to, iii. 28. Observations on the forms of, 
50. How far the general clause, To ma- 
nage in a husbandman-like manner, affects 
the operations of the tenant, iv. 15.—ix. 
491. Observations on the short duration 
and total want of, in some parts of Scot- 
land, v. 404. Considered as the founda- 
tion of the great improvements lately made 
in Scotland, 407. Essays on the endur- 
ance of, vi. 390.—vii. 15, 420, On the 
extent of the tenant’s property in the lease, 
vii. 181. Copy of one drawn up for the 
management of an estate in the south of 
Scotland, ix. 182. Observations on pre- 
ceding copy by X. S. and a Constant Read- 
er, 344, 466.—x. 186, 546. Impropriety 
of granting them for life, ix. 445. Cur- 
sory reflections about, x.16. Strictures on 
X. S.’s observations, 18. Reply by X. S. 
448. Form of one for an arable farm in 
Scotland, by Andrew Stecle, 190. Arti- 
cles of, by Dr Coventry. Remarks on Mr 
Steele's lease, 442.—xi. 315. 

Letiers, extracts of, concerning the state 
of markets and other rural matters in dif- 
ferent districts. (See Agricultural Intelli- 
gence.) : 

Leather, method of tanning, in the He- 
brides, iv. 156. 

Light, influence of, on vegetation, vii. 
302. 

Lime, the use of, imperfectly under- 


stood in Nottinghamshire, i. 91. Most 
beneficial mode of applying, 148. Quali- 


ties of the different kinds of, in Yorkshire, 
and how used, 387. Considered only as an 
exciting manure, 588. Information want- 
ed as to the best method of using, ii. 65, 
161. Detailed account of the use of, 501. 
Effects of, upon heath, 383. Shown to 
be useful upon all soils, 407. Remarks 
on, iij..22. Operates equally well in an 
effete as in a hot state, 77, 330. Method 
of ascertaining the quality of, v. 27, 265, 


272. On the cement of, vi.521. Observ- 
ations on the use of, xi. 521. Thoughts 


en selling it by weight, 523. 

ime husbandry, experiments in, and 
inferences drawn therefrom, iii. 76, 325. 

Limestone, drawing and description of 
a machine for pounding, iii. 146. Expe- 
riments in burning it with peat, 210, 433. 
Directions for ascertaining the quality of, 
v. 272. On the analization of, v. 451.-- 
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vi. 14, 192, 312, 316.—vii. 26. Observa- 
tions concerning, ix. 428. 

Lincolnshire fens, application to the 
chairman of the meetings for draining 
them, with his reply, viii. 265. 

Linplum sheep-show, account of, ix, 361. 

Live-stock, on improving the breed of, 
iii, 541. The management of, on arable 
farms, considered, vii. 175. Observations 
on Dr Coventry’s pamphlet about, viii. 5. 
Reply thereto, 342. 

Loch Cott, account of the drainage of, 
iii, 319. 

Lochs, on the conversion of into vallies, 
ix. 501. 

Lothian, Mid, agricultural survey of, 
reviewed, iii. 86, 225. Remarks on the 
review, 521. . Answer thereto, 503. 

Lothian, East, observations upon the 
climate of, i. 65. Comparative expense 
of farm labour there in 1790 and 1804, vi. 
7. Present state of farming in, 57. Com- 
parative view of the state of husbandry there 
in 1778 and 1810, xii. 51, 204, 

Lowdon, Mr, his Treatise on Plariting 
reviewed, vi. 77. His plan of modellin 
estates, 126. Strictures on the review 
his publication, 238. Answer thereto, 356. 

Lucern, on the culture of, x. 162. 

M 

Machines, drawing and description of 
one for pounding limestone, iii. 146. Of 
one for harrowing wheat in wet weather, 
vi. 66. One for reaping corn, vii. 273. 
Of one for cutting or breaking grain, ix. 
1, 147. 

Machinery, observations on different 
branches of, vi. 201. 

Mackenzie, sir George, Baronet, letters 
from, on the value of labour in the High- 
lands, v. 45, 205.—vi. 27. On the anali- 
zation of limestone, v. 265.—vi. 26. On 
smut in wheat, v. 267. On marl, 269. A- 
nent the Lowland and Highland distil. 
leries, viii. 375. 

Magnesia, different opinions concerning 
the effects of, on vegetation, iii. 24, 460.— 
vi. 18.—vii. 148, 524. 

Malcolm, Mr, examination of, before 
the Committee of the House of Lords, xi, 
496. 

Malt-taz, relative abilities of Scotch and 
English barley to pay it, investigated, iv. 
225. Excerpts from the report of the 
committee appointed to investigate that 
subject, v. 542. Dr Skene Keith’s evi- 
dence, 346. 

Malt, general view of the taxes on, v. 
49. Remarks, by Dr Skene Keith, on the 
experiments made by Drs Hope, Coventry, 
and Thomson, to ascertain the relative va- 
lue of English and Scotch barley and big, 
when used for, viii. 360. Observations on 


their report to the House of Commons, 476; 
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_ Management, mode of, tending to obviate 
the effects of severe drought, ii. 416. 

Munchausen, Baron, account of his won- 
derful experiments, iv. 402. On the re- 
dundancies of nature, v. 184. 

Manxres, various modes of increasing 
the quantity of, i. 402.—ii. 501. Several 
kinds recommended, iii. 152. Information 
requested as to the state in which they are 
to be applied, 449. On the influence of 
en vegetation, vii. 55. A cheap and easy 
way of increasing the quantity of, 294. 
Yhoughts on the value and management 
of, xii. 190. 

Markets for corn, cattle and sheep, state 
of, in different districts, (See Intelligence 
Agricultural.) 

Marl, inquiries concerning the use of, 
iv. 76. Account of that on the estate of 
Dunichen, 155. Experiments in the ana- 
lization of, v. 269. Observations concern- 
ing the natural history of, xi. 417. 

Marl, shell, observations on, as a ma~ 
nure, iv. 286, 

Meikle, Mr. thrashing machines brought 
to perfection by, iv. 151. Comparison of 
his and Mr Cotterel’s machines, 133. Plan 
for rewarding him, xi. 59. List of sub- 
scriptions for his behoof, 465. 

Meteorological, observations at Liver- 
pool, iv. 251, 375, 497.—v. 127, 503.—vi. 
125. In East Lothian during the months 
ef March and April 1810, 270. 

Middleton farming Society, regulations 
of, ix. 463. 

Milch cows, hints respecting, vii. 177. 
Comparison of feeding them with hay and 
eat straw, viii. 300. Management of, in 
Ayrshire, 319. . 

Mildew, causes of, in wheat, vi. 228. 
Queries anent, with answers, ix. 416. 

Mole-catching, mode of, practised on the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s estates, with the fi- 
gure of a trap, ix. 152. 

Monopoly and forestalling, effects of, ii. 
20. Chimerical notions about, 25. 

Mountainous land, information requested 
as to the best modes of reclaiming, vi. 44. 

Morayshire farmers fund, rules and re- 

lations of, vi. 
™ N 

Netherlands, account of the agriculture 

actised in different parts of the, v. 311. 
* Nicol, Mr. review of his treatise on 
planting, vi. 250. 
Norfolk, comparative statement of ex- 
sense attending the culture of corn there 
in 1790 and 1804, v. 311. 
‘Northumberland, plan of an agricultural 
jety and experimental farm in, iii. 460. 
ing objects of the society, 462. Plan 
for carrying on the farm, 464. 
Nosk&ckk, communications relative te the 
sabstance so called, ix. 353, 
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Oak, advantages of planting, for under- 
growth, v. 323. 


Oats, on the management of a late crop 
of, i. 363. Observations on frosted ones, 
and remedy suggested, iv. 55. Origin of 
the potatoe variety, 57. Way of distin- 
guishing such as are frosted, 277. Pro- 
priety of bruising them for horse food, ¥. 
425. Experiments in the culture of, x. 481. 
Oatmeal, a substitute for, recommended, 
x. 72. 

Obituary, i. 119, 234, 361, 489.—ii. 115, 
245, 484.— ili. 27 2.—iv. 374.—vi. 258, 516. 
—vil. 552.—viii. 1351.—ix. 135.—x. 571.— 
xi. 135, 549.—xii. 565. 

Onion, letter from Mr Aiton concerning 
a new species of, xii. 203. 

Opium, British, thought equal in quality 
to foreign, iv. 277. 

Optic square, description and causes of, 
with a figure, x. 488. 

Osier plantations at Captainhead, ac- 
count of, vi. 209. 

Oxen, on the working of, ii. 45, 281.— 
iii. 215, 515, 450. Thought inferior te 
horses for farm labour, iv. 290. Prefer- 
ence given to, by Lord Somerville, 542. 
v. 179. Queries on this subject, 296. An- 
swers thereto, vi. 4. 


Paper circulation, essay on the too great 
extent of, vi. 451. Answer, vii. 178. Re- 
ply, 351. Thoughts concerning, x. 317. 
Reply, 482. 

Paring and burning, good effects of, in 
Lincolnshire, ii. 75. Information about 
the propriety af, requested, iii. 53. Obser- 
vations upon, 188. 

Paring the surface for various 
the absurd practice of, censured, i. 407. 

Parsley, on the use of, as food for hor- 
ses and cattle, v. 453.—vi. 52. 

Parsonage teinds, on the valuation of, 
vii. 202, 

Pastures, old, on the advantages to be 
obtained by converting them into tillage, 
and laying down the old tillage lands in 
grass, with directions for their manage- 
ment while under the plough, ii. 252.—iii. 
58.—iv. 53. 

Peat-moss recommended as a manure, 
iii. 131. Proper for burning limestone, 
210, 483. Extracts from a MS. history 
of, iv. 155. May be intproved without 
lime, 383. Successful experiments in par- 
ing and burning it, 386. Improvements 
on, vi. 332, 539.—vii. 41. Information 
requested concerning the process of char- 
ring, ix. 177. On the difficulties which at- 

tend the improvement of, x. 185. Queries 
concerning, 184. On the conversion of in- 
to manure, 204. Into soil, 209. Answers 
to queries, xi, 184, On the origin of, xii, 
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314. Qualities of, 320. Uses of, 528. 
©n the cultivation of hent-moss, 450. Ma- 
nures most proper for all kinds of, 456. 
Crops most adapted to moss soils, 458. 

Peat ashes, on the benefit of, x. 310. 
Directions for cutting peats, xi. 168. 

Peebles survey. Remarks on the review 
of, iv. 418.—v. 85. 

Pensyleania, present state of husband- 
ry in, i. 95. 

Perthshire, observations on the past and 
present state of husbandry in, viii. 425. 
Remarks thereon, ix. 432. Reply, x. 524, 

Philadelphia, extract of a letter from, ii. 
208. 
Ploughs, drawings and descriptions of 
various kinds of, and the purposes to whieh 
they are severally adapted pointed out, i. 
253, 4135.—ii. 51, 54-—iii. 219.—v. 29.— 
vi. 200.—vii. 4.—xii. 181, 504, 511. 

Plantations, observations on the best 
mode of making, v. 523. Account of those 
at New Abbey, vi. 454. Advantages of, 
xii. 1. Scottish acts of Parliament anent, 
and on the management of, xi. 165. 

Ploughs, iron, on the introduction of, 
with a figure, xii. 341. 

Plough, Chinese, description of, with a 
plate, vi. 215. 

Plough, hints concerning drawing it by 
shafts, x. 28. 

Ploughing-matches, on the utility of, vi. 
178, 441. Ironical remarks on, vii. 506. 
Reply, viii. 151. Account of one in Clack- 
mannanshire, 247. Disadvantages attend- 
ing them, ix. 447. Account of one in Ox- 
fordshire, xi. 203. 

Ploughing by moonlight, thoughts on, 
ix. 55. 

Political arithmetic, little confidence to 
be placed in, and why, iii. 87. 

Population, general causes affecting, i. 
21. Sheep and great farms thought favour- 
able to, 158. 

Poor-laws, comparative view of the ef- 
fects of the Scottish and English systems of, 
v. 20, Remarks on the Scottish system, 
453. Bad effects of the English system, 
461. Object kept in view by the framers 
of the Scottish system, vi. 140. 

Poor, on the impolicy of stenting or as- 
sessing for the support of, vi. 159. Assess- 
ing shown to be necessary and expedient, 
vii. 541. 

Potatoes, experiments in the cultivation 
of, ii. 412.— ili. 159.—vii. 129, 504. Plan 
for preventing the curl in, iii, 15, 218. 
Plucking off the blossoms considered to be 
a bad practice, 105. Scooped seed thought 
inferior to cuttings, 105, 216. Most pro- 
ductive kind of, 145. Best modes of pre- 
serving, 518, viii. 451. Cause of the curl 
in, iii, 345.—iv. 8, 217, 290.—viii. 150, 
Blode of managing, iv. 472, Dirgctioas 
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for cooking, 521.—v. 191. Scooped seed 
preferred to cuttings, v. 287. On the cul- 
ture of, in the Highlands, 417. Injury 
done to by worms, vi. 25. Observations 
on the curl in, vii. 136.—viii. 150.—ix. 374. 
Thoughts on the best mode of digging, 
445. On the propriety of growing a great- 
er quantity than usual, x. 70. The farina 
of potatoes recommended as a good substi- 
tute for oatmeal, 72. Information con- 
cerning steaming them requested, 484. 
Experiments made by plucking the blos- 
soms, xi. 15.—xii. 564, Experiments for 
ascertaining the cause of the curl, xi. 61, 
Directions about steaming, 66, 71, 331. 
Expense of the apparatus, 335. 

Potatoe bread, method of making, in the 
Highlands, vi. 57. 

Potato husbandry, advantages of, v. 192. 
Improved mode of, with figures of the im- 
plements used, viii. 284. 

Premiums offered by the Society for the 
encouragement of Arts, &c. iii. 127. By Sir 
George Mackenzie, vi. 105, 492. By the 
Publishers, 568. By the Duke of Bed~ 
ford, 406. On what accounts premiums 
should be bestowed, vii. 276. List of, of- 
fered by Mr Sitwell at his sheep-show, viii. 
103. By the Smithfield Club, 501. By 
the Highland Society of Scotland, ix. 139, 

Prestonkirk, account of the parish of, xii. 
47. Note by Conductor, 43. 

Property tax, memorial anent, iv. 424, 
Cursory reflexions on, vi. 101. Observa- 
tions on the new bill, vii. 250. Remarks 
on its severity as alfecting farmers, viii. 
101.—ix. 219.—x. 256. Attempts to ob- 
tain relief, viii. 584. Resolutions of Kin- 
cardine farmers on, ix. 95. Of the Rox-~ 
burghshire farmers, 480. Plan for assess- 
ing and collecting it, 487. The tax de- 
fended, x. 214. Remarks on the defence 
by the Conductor, 217. New plan of as- 
sessment suggested, 231. Resolutions of 
the county of Inverness on, 266. Petition 
of the farmers of the county of Haddington, 
402. of Dumbartonshire farmers, 408. 
Statement of circumstances which render 
it heavier upon Scottish than English far- 
mers, xi. 256. Communications concern- 
ingit ‘between Mr Perceval and the Scottish 
coipmittee, 356. 

Proposals for a joint stock farming so- 
ciety, abstract of, 1. 169. 

Provisions, causes why improvements de 
not produce a reduction in the price of, i. 
242, ‘Thoughts on the high price of, ii. 1. 
—viili. 54,359. Cheap markets considered 
as hurtful to manufacturers, vii. 513. In- 
stances adduced, 314. 

Pump, without a piston, account of one 
invented about thirty years ago, vi. 22. 


an 


Quarterly reports concerning the state of 
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rural affairs, (See Intelligence Agricultural.) 

Queries on general subjects of agricul- 
ture, i. 69. On particular subjects, 71. 
4n the quality of straw, 146. The mea- 
sures of capacity in England, 190. On 
storing of fruit, 575. About dung and 
straw on a farm at the end of a lease, iii. 
193. On vegetation, 507. On sowing 
spring wheat, 45 1. On the culture of moss- 
es, iv. 38. On taking tar out of smeared 
wool, 41. On working of exen, 54. On 
drill husbandry, &e. 174. By a Buchan 
crofter, v. 205. Respecting the advantages 
of enclosing land, 292. Concerning re- 
claiming mountain land, vi. 44. On dif- 
ferent branches of husbandry, 535. Con- 
cerning a machine for hummelling barley, 
68. About feeding cattle, 442. On dif- 
ferent branches of husbandry, with answers, 
vii. 42. About smut, viii. 50. Concern- 
ing soapers ashes, ix. 574. Respecting 
mildew, with answers, ix.416. Anent the 
expense of enclosing in Berwickshire or 
East Lothian, x. 98. On peat-moss, On 
various subjects, by Sir John Sinclair, 549. 
Concerning the wages of labourers in the 
Highlands, xi. 202. 

R 

Rats and mice, recerpt for killing, viii. 
452. 

Reaping machines, account of the exhi- 
hition of various models of, before the Dal- 
keith farming Society, x. Adjudica- 


285. 


tion of the premium for the best model, 


402. Thoughts on, 512. 

Reaperé, an evil practice among, noticed, 
x. 201. : 

Reflexions during a winter day’s walk, 
x. 10. 

Rennie, Rev. Mr, review of his essays on 
peat-moss, ix. 10. Letters to, from the 
President of the Board of Agriculture, 212. 

Rennie, George, esq. letter from, on the 
history of thrashing machines, xii. 483. 

Rent, cursory remarks on the proportion 
of produce due for, i. 59.—viii. 324. His- 
tory of in Scotland from the Union, i. 40. 
Payment of in kind hurtful to the farmer, 
and why, 289. 

Renfrew, observations on a passage in 
the statistical account of, vii. 204. 

Review of agricuJtural publications. Of 
the survey of Middlesex, i. 72. Of the 
survey of Nottinghamshire, 87. Of Roche- 
foucault’s travels, 94,303. Survey of Perth- 
shire, 19]. Of Yorkshire, 202, 295. Of 
Fifeshire, 284. Of Matthews’s remarks on 
eattle, 308. Survey of Northumberland, 
509, 421. Of Lincolnshire, ii. 65. Ofa 
temperate discussion of the causes which 
have led to the present high price of bread, 
78. Of the survey of Argyleshire, 170. 
Of Dr Walker’s memorial on grain, 184. 
Of the review of Yorkshire survey, 187, 
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Of the comparative statement of the ex= 
pense of horses and. oxen for farm labour, 
197. Of the form of a lease and cultiva- 
tion table, 199. Of essays on rural affairs, 
511. Of selections from the correspond- 
ence of General Washington and James 
Anderson, 522. Of gleanings from books 
of agriculture, 525. Of Colonel Fullar- 
ton’s letter to Lord Carrington, 455. Of 
observations on the grub, 454. Of the sur 

vey of Mid Lothian, iii. 86, 225. Of Bell’s 
essays on agriculture, 244. Of the sur- 
vey of Suffolk, 356. Of the transactions 
of the London society for the encourage- 
ment of arts, &c. 564. Of the forcing, 
fruit, and kitchen gardener, 566. Of the 
survey of Norfolk, 489.—vii. 569. Of Lord 
Meadowbank’s pamphlet on peat, 501. Of 
the survey of the county of Kilkenny, iv. 
85. Ofthe Farmer’s Calendar, 192. Of 
Dr Hunter's georgical essays, 202. Of 
the survey of Peebles, 208. Of letter te 
the Commissioners of supply, &c. of the 
county of Stirling, 221. Of the survey of 
the counties of Roxburgh and Selkirk, 
316. Of Lawrence’s treatise on horses, 
526. Of Bell’s treatise on leases, 333. 
Of the survey of Down, 463. Of letters 
addressed to a noble lord on the manuface 
tures, &e. of Scotland, v. 208. ‘Of hints to 
agriculturists, 212. Survey of the county 
of Cavan, 219. Of Dr Gardiner’s essays, 
355. Of Mr Hunter’s letter to the county 
of Haddington, 361. Of the survey of 
Cumberland, vi. 69. Survey of Westmore- 
land,73. Of Loudon’s observations on the 
formation of plantations, 77. Of Lord Sor 
merville’s treatise on sheep, &c. 88. Of 
treatise on the diseases of wheat, 222, Of 
the practical planter, 250, Of pamphlets 
on the property tax, 257. Of Amos on 
agriculture, &c. 468. Of Lord Selkirk on 
Highland emigration, 485. Of Bell on 
leases, vii. 82,510. Of Aiton on moss- 
earth, 91. _ Of pamphlets on Lord Selkirk’s 
observations on the state of the Highlands, 
241. Of East Lothian survey, 553. Of 
Digkson’s modern husbandry, viii. 221. 
Of the transactions of the Highland So- 
cicty, ix. 97.—xii. 82. Of a letter on the 
ngture, &c. of poor-rates in Scotland, ix. 
104, Of essays on the natural history, &e, 

of peat-nyoss, 107. On Chalmers’s inquiry 
into the extent and stability of national re- 
sources, 221. Of Singers’s statement of 
the number, duties, &c. of the clergy of 
Scotland, 244. Of the review of the re- 
ports to the Board of Agriculture from the 
northern department of England, 505. 
Of Gray cn rural implements, 520. Of 
Bald’s general view of the coal trade of 
Scotland, 525. Of inquiry into the nature 
and causes of blight, &c. x.99. Of the 


survey of the county of Inverness, 372. 
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OF lecture read to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, 386. Of letter to Sir John Sinclair, 
690. Of Price on marsh-land sheep hus- 
bandry, 512. Of Sir G. Mackenzie’s trea- 
tise on the diseases and management of 
sheep, 520. Ofthe survey of Berwickshire, 
528. Sir John Sinclair’s sketch of Scottish 
husbandry, 541. Of Mr Curwen’s report 
to the Workington society, xi.75. Of the 
survey of the counties of Ross and Cro- 
marty, 217. Of Nicol’s gardener’s kalen- 
dar, 568. Of a short address to the gen- 
tlemen of the northern counties on the pro- 
hibition of distillation from grain, 373. Of 
hints on the economy of feeding stock, 
&c. 580. Of observations on the review of 
Inverness survey, xii. 100. Of Chalmers’s 
considerations on commerce, bullion, &c. 
107. Of the rules and proceedings of the 
Workington society, 254. Of Brown’s 
treatise on rural affairs, 249, 585. Of the 
survey of Galloway, 364. Of treatise on 
the breeding of swine, 524. Of the survey 
of Ayr, 527. 

Rents, modern, considerations on the 
high rate of, vii. 33.—viii. 52, 336. Caus- 
es thereof, vii. 99, 106, 510.—viii. 53. 
Evil tendency of ascertaining them by the 
highest offers, vii. 422. Mode of ascer- 
taining rents by private offers vindicated, 
ix. 162. On the propriety of paying rents 
in grain according to the fiars, xi. 30. Con- 
ductor’s note thereon, 31. Observations 
on this mode of payment, 526. Note by 
Conductor, 528. Further observations on 
the same subject, and on the depreciation 
of money, 500. 

Richardson, Dr, letters from, concerning 
the culture of fiorin grass, xii. 358. Con- 
cemaing spritty meadows, 498. 

Ridges, ancient form of, in Scotland, 
broad and serpentine, i. 278. The narrow 
and streight form introduced by Mr Cock- 
burn of Ormiston, thought preferable, 279. 
Broad ridges defended, 289.. Sweighting 
recommended, iii. 27.—v. 450. 

Rivers, advantages of streighting, ii. 123. 
Methods of confining, 125. Advantages 
of to a country, xii. 291. 

Roads, on the importance of good, i. 
2. Management of in East Lothian, vi. 
549,.—vii. 63. On the utility of a public 
surveyor, 65. On making and repairing, 
vii. 467.—xi. 17. Improvement of a coun- 
try by good roads, ix. 215. Extract from 
an old pamphlet concerning the improve- 
thent of, x. 502. New plan for making, 
xi. 37. Short account of a cause relative 
to, xii. 539. 

Rocks, new mode of blasting, vi. 464. 

Romney marsh, account of the manage- 
ment of a grazing farm in, vi. 208. 

Roots, experiments in distilling, iv. 22. 
advantages resulting from the practice, 24. 

Ross-shire, resolutions of the gentlemen 
of, vespecting the distillery laws, viii. 177. 
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Rural science, hints on the principles 
and practice of, i. 156. 

Rural subjects, desultory thoughts en 
various, Xi. 67, 422. 

Rural inquirer, i. 121, 241. 

Rural economy, thoughts on various 
branches of, ii. 146.—vi. 280. 

Rural embellishment, thoughts on, ix. 
158. 

Rural life, on the pleasures of, ix. 304. 

Rural affairs, quarterly reports and ex- 
tracts of letters concerning the state of, in 
different districts, (See Agricultural Intel- 
ligence.) 

Ruta-baga, on the culture of, i. 89.—iii. 
317.—v. 200. Transplanting from a seed 
bed recommended, 202. In what respect 
inferior to yams, 204, Advantages of, 421. 
Report of a process concerning the seed, 
x. 2. Benefits derived from the cultivation 
of, xi. 426. Note by Conductor, 428. Ex- 
tract from Murshall’s travels concerning, 
429. 

Rye-grass seed, on the quality of, i. 271. 
A perennial kind of discovered in Clydes- 
dale, v. 505. 

Ss 

Sainfoin, on the culture of, vi. 190. 

Salter, Mr. his method of improving 
grass land, ix. 14. 

Salton farming society, abstract of the 
rules and regulations of, ix. 372. 

Sassafras cocoa, recommended as a nu- 
tritive article of diet, xii. 471. 

Schoolmasters, parochial, their utility no- 
ticed, and an increase of their salaries re- 


commended, iii. 376. Bill for this purpose 
applauded, iv. 552. The bill considered as 


arbitrary aud oppressive, 416. 

Scoltish farmer, letters from a, on a tour 
through England, i. 32, 147, 249, 390. 

Scottish agriculture, observations on the 
summary steps which led to the improve- 
ment of, xi. 168. Answer to queries by 
Sir John Sinclair concerning, 286. 

Scotland, retrospective view of the causes 
which promoted the improvement of, iv. 
100. 

Sea-ware, plan for cutting, ix. 58. 

Sea-kail, on the culture of, x. 242. 

Seed, quantities of, proper for different 
soils, iii. 168. 

Sved-wheat, directions for kiln-drying 
with a view to prevent smut, iii. 169. Ad- 
vantages of steeping or pickling, v. 286.— 
ix. 155.—xi. 200. Most proper kind of, 
ix. 16. 

Seeds, on the benefit of an experimental 
farm for the selection and propagation of, 
vii. 169. Benefit of changing, 324. On 


the proper periods for sowing different kinds 
of, xi. 154. 

Selkirk agricultural club, queftions dif- 
coffed by, ix. 20. 

Selkirk, Lord, review of his obfervations 
on the prefent ftate of the Highlands, vi. 
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485. Stritures on faid obfervations, vii. 
24t. 

Services, perfonal and predial, impolicy 
of impofing them upon tenants, v. 147. 

Sheep, account of the various breeds of, 
in Britain; their feveral qualities and pro- 
perties; the foils and climates to which 
they are refpeétively adapted; and the 
modes cf management practifed in different 
diftiiats, i. 427.— iii, 54, 322.—iv. I59, 
x61, 164, 297, 303, 392, 396, 428, 507. 
On the management of at Cauterets in 
France, v. 170. Account of the fheep-pox, 
375. Letter from Lord Daer concerning 
the Spanith breed, vi. 301. Comparative 
trials of, and remarks on different breeds, 
¥. 397, 455-—Vie'45, 135.—Vii. 284. Soils 
moft proper for rearing fheep, and plants that 
eught to be chiefly cultivated for their food, 
i. 300.——-¥. 429.——vi. 455. On falving or 
4mearing, vi. 354.—Vvii. 172, 427.—viii. 93. 
—iX. 52.—x. 150. Mcthod of breeding 
and feeding in Ayrfhire, viii. 322.—Suit- 
able remedies for the moft prevalent difeaf- 
es of, vi. 441.—vii. 509.— ix. 46.—x. 501. 
Direétions for bleeding, ix. 49. Benefit of 
houfes for them in ftormy weather, 55. 
Regimen proper for, x. 29. Further ob- 
fervations on fmearing, xi. 318. Reply to 
ebservations, xii. 311. 

Sheep: bujbandry, advantages of, i. 198. 
Sketch of, in Dumfriesthire, xi. 137. 

Sheep-farms, advantages of plantations 
en, iii. 220. 

Sheep-houfes, on the benefit of, ix, 55.— 
x. 154.— xl. 30,.180. Figure of one cre&t- 
ed at Croffgate hill, 182. 

Shell-marl, queries refpecting, ii. 387. 

Shell-fand, on the converfion of into lime, 
ix. 490. On its ufe asa manure, xi. 421. 

Shetland hufbandry, obfervations on, xi. 
45%. 

Sinclair, Sir John, bart. carrefpondence 
betwixt him and Mr Dempfter relative to 
Highland improvements, iv. 188. Obfer- 
vations on his circular letter, xi. 70. His 
addrefs to the Board of Agriculture, xi. 337. 
Correfpondence with Mr Wight, 494. Ob- 
fervations on a paflage in his Scottifh huf- 
bandry, xii. 80. 

Skene Keith, Dr. general view of the corn 
trade and corn laws of Britain by, iii. 277. 
Of the taxes on malt, v. 49. His evidence 
before the Houfe of Commons, 346. Re- 
marks by, on the malting experiments by 
Drs Hope, &c. viii. 360, 476. 

Sketch of a tour through the northern 
parts of Scotland, ii. 60, 156, 283, 417. 
The hufbandry of the feveral diftri€ts de- 
fcribed, ib. 

Small, Mr, improver of the Rotherham 
plough, cafe of his fons flated, xii. 332. 

Smart, Jobn, information requefted by, 
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onthe means of counteraéting the pernis 
cious effects of certain theep paftures, viii. 
149. 

Smithfield Clab, proceedings of, and pre- 
miums given by, viii. 189.—ix. 82. 

Smut in wheat, means of preventing, i, 
154.— ix. 421. Cavfes of, ii. 153.—v. 34, 
—ix. £7.—xil. 333. Queries anent, i. 156. 
Letter from Dr Hunter about, iv. 422. 
Dr Coventry’s opinion concerning, v. 268. 
Proved by experiments to be infeétious, ix. 
404. 

Soapers alhes, query concerning, ix. 374. 
Effay on, x. 311. 

ae friendly, recommendation of, ¥. 
460. 

Society, fimilar to the Smithfield Club, 
the eftablifhment of one in Edinburgh re- 
commended, xi. 330. 

Soil, varieties of, in different parts of 
England, noticed, i. 34,147,252 Proper 
mode of ridging wet clays, 278. Of im- 
proving them, iii. 69, 131. Directions for 
managing foils of various defcriptions, 170. 
Account of thofe in the Cambridgefhire 
fens, v. 290. On the management of thin 
foils upon retentive bottoms, viii. 80. 

Soiling, advantages of, ii. 314.—vi. 460. 
—wvii. 60,—viii. 209. Objections to the 
practice anfwered, 21£. General remarks 
on, 213. Experiments in, vi. 460.—ix. 91. 

Soil holes, the utility of, pointed out, x. 
497- 

Somerville, Lord, letter from, upon drill 
hufbandry and working of oxen, iv. 340. 
~ addrefs to the Board of Agriculture, ix. 
330. 

Spring wheat, a new kind of introduced 
into Scotland, x. 203. 

Spritty meadows, account of, xii. 498. 

Squirrels, on the injury done to young 
trees by, iii. 440. Ludicrous decifion of a 
judge about one, iv. 100. 

Statiflical account of the parifh of Hou- 
nam, obfervations on, i. 17. Of Renfrew, 
Vii. 204. 

Steam, on the ufe of, in drying malt, &c. 
v. 413. 

Steel-yards for afcertaining the power ne- 
ceffary to work a plough, where to be ob- 
tained, v. 473. 

Steel-traps, on the impropriety of placing 
near gentlemen’s houfes, ix. 366 

Stewart, Sir James, original letter from, 
on the corn laws, iv. 389. 

Stipends, the augmentation “of in victual 
objected to, and why, v. 47. 

Straw, query concerning the quality 
of, as fodder, and anfwer thereto, i. 146. 

Stubble, advantages of burning, ix. 174. 

Swine, benefit of keeping a large ftock 
of, on a corn farm, iv. 19. 

Syphon, on the ule of the, vii. 68, ars. 
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Table, agricultural, of Scotland, i. 442. 

Tares, on the great utility of, i. 49. 

Taxation, direét, upon the lower claffes, 
impolicy of, vii. 342. 

Taylor, Charles, efq. Sketch of his fpeech 
at the annual meeting of the fociety of arts, 
Ke. iii. 473. 

Tenants, good ones not encouraged, iii. 
447. 

Thrafbing-mill barn, plan and explanation 
of one ereéted at Lornfhill, iii. 320. 

Thrafbing-machines, observations upon the 
conftruétion of, iii. 428. Advantages of, 
468. Hiftory of, iv. 128. Several unfuc- 
cefsful attempts to conftruét one noticed, 
129. Perfeéted by Mr Meikle, 131. Re 
marks on, 499. Fiails confidered prefer- 
able to fmall ones, and why, 502. Im- 
provementson fuggefted, v.19. Small ma- 
chines defended, 302. Obfervations there- 
on by Conduétor, 304. By Arator, 418. 
On working of, v i.50, 194, 443.—X- 197- 
Defcription of one lately invented in Perth- 
fhire, viii. 465. Remarks on Rrv’s dia- 
gtam concerning, ix. 179. On the quanti- 
ty of work executed by, 334. Propofal 
for rewarding the inventor, x. 155. Re- 
port of a procefs concerning the outgoing 
tenant's right to remove the appendages of 
ene, 362. Hints relative to improvements 
on, 492.—xi. 64. Draught and defcrip- 
tion of one lately invented in Perthhhire, 
148. Conduétor’s opinion thereon, 152. 
Reply to Conduttor’s opinion, xii. 68. Ob- 
fervations on the reply, 75.- Letters on 
the fame fubjeét, 77, 79. Drawing and 
description of the appendage to, for hum- 
melling barley, 226. Defence of Mr Stir- 
ling’s machine, 305, 309. Reply thereto, 


490. 
Thirders and teinders, a clafs of hufband- 
men formerly in Roxburghthire, account 


of, viii. 166. Roup-roll of one of thefe te- 
nants in 1748, 167. 

Thirlage ak, effay on the, viii. g. Rea- 
fons why the benefit of it is not applied for, 
17. Additional information on thirlage, 
20. Memorial anent thirlage, with a legal 
epinion thereon, 21. 

Tillage, how performed in Middlefex, i. 
98. Beft mode of, for flax, 127. Much 
negleéted in the county of Lancafter, and 
why, 245. Practical obfervations on the 
proper feafons for the tillage of different 
kinds of foil, iii. 170. 

Tithes, the Englith fyftem of, fhown to 
be inimical to agricultural improvement, i. 
75.—ii. 18, 282.—iv. 61, 141. Various 
modes of commuting them fuggefted, iii. 
425. —iv. 67, 512. The fyftem defended, 
iii. 421.—iv. 440. Plan for removing 
them, ix. 43. Héftory of the Scottihh fy 
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tem of, iv. 25, 269. 

Tithes and taxes, confequenees of, x. 466. 

Tours, fketch of one through the north- 
ern parts of Scotland, with obfervations on 
the hufbandry of the feveral diftri@s, ii, 
156, 283, 417. Of one through feveral 
counties of England and Scotland, xi. 449. 

Tranfatlanticus, thoughts by, cencerning 
the benefit of a learned education to the 
agriculturift, x. 35. 

Trenching plough, information concerning 
requefted, viii. 149. 

Trees, difadvantages of about corn fields, 
i. 165.—ii. 275. Information requefted 
concerning the moft expeditious way of tak- 
ing up the roots of, v. 207. On the figure 
in which they fhould be difpofed in planta- 
tions, with a plate, vii. 409. The hexa- 
gonal form recommended, and why, 410. 
Rules for planting, 416. Error concern- 
ing, in Mr Ainflie’s tables, noticed, 421. 
Inftance of preferving one when nearly 
ftripped of the bark, 455. Hint anent 
planting, viii. 181. 

Triangle, table for dividing a, into ten or 
any lefs number of parts, xii. 444. 

Turnips, advantages of drilling over the 
broadcaft method, i. 393.—iii. 458.—iv. 
152. Defcription of a plough for cleaning, 
i. 413.—ii. 50. Mr M‘Dougal’s method 
of cleaning, 51. On the management of, 
iii. 456. The Yorkfhire method of fowing 
with ftraight drills, thought preferable to 
the Scotch method, iv. 147. Conduétor’s 
opinion in favour of the latter way, ts. 
Advantages of ftoring for winter confump- 
tion, v. 293.—vi. 340, 408. Detailed ac- 
count of the feveral proceffes ufed in the 
cultivation of, and mode of managing the 
ground afterwards, v. 446.—vi.166. Mott 
profitable mode of confuming, 263. Re- 
marks on ftoring, vii. 240. Mode of culti- 
vating, viii. 412. Information requefted 
concerning the culture of, x. 28. New plan 
for fowing, 252. Mode of preferving from 
the ravages of the worm, xii. 196. Expes 
riments in the culture of, 331. 

Turnip feeding-byre, defcription of a, at 
Efkmount, iii. 8. Plan and explanatior 
thereof, 12. Plan of one in Roxburghhhire, 
v. 300. Preference given to the former, 
and why, vi. 41. Remarks on the accounts 
given of both byres, vi. 404. Defcription 
of one in the county of Kent, ix. 177. 

Turnip-fly, preventive againft its rava- 
ges, iv. 285. 

Turnip-feed, thoughts concerning fteeping 
of, vi. 198. Obfervations on the raifing of, 
xi. 450. 

Turnpike roads, and road atts, thoughts 
concerning, v. 283. 

Turnpike bills, propofal for introdvcing a 
claufe of af ment into, xii, 138. Obse:- 
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vations thereon, I4r. 
Tweeddale, on the progreflive improve- 
ment of agriculture in, viii. 325. 
UV 


Vavafour, Sir Henry, account by, of an 
induftrious cottager’s garth, iii. 46. 

Vegetation, beneficial effeéts of light and 
heat on, i. 65. Queries concerning, iii. 
307. Anfwers, 451.—iv. 44. On the 
philofophy of, vi. 285. Extraéts from 
Fourcroy on the fame fubjeét, 291, 425. 
vii. 55, 302, 444. 

Veitch, Mr. account of his plough, ex- 
traéted from the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
with remarks thereon, xii. 182. Reply to 
the remarks, 504, Anfwers, 511. 

Ullapool, one of thé fettlements eftablith- 
ed by the Britith fociety for extending the 
fiheries, account of, xi. 292. 


Walker, Dr fele&tions from the agricultur- 
al leétures of, ix. 78. His error as to the 
introdnétion of fammer fallow noticed, 81. 

Wafbington, General, fketch of his life 
and charatter, i. 234. 

Woaftes, or common lands, viewed as ini- 
mical to the public intereft, i. 29. Quan- 
tity of, in Middlefex, 77. Prejudices un- 
favourable to the inclofure of, 152. Ne- 
ceffity of a general aét for inclofing, 229. 
Prefent ftate and management of, in York- 
fhire, 366. Advantages gained by inclof- 
ing, in Northumberland, 424. How di- 
vided itt Scotland, ii. 385. A fimilar mode 
recommended for England, ib. Obftacles 
te the cultivation of, and means of remov- 
ing them, 399. Propofal of premiums for 
cultivating, 405.—iii, 334. Proprietors 
ought to improve them, or grant beneficial 
Jeafes for that purpofe, iv. 18.—v. 450. 
Hints refpeéting the cultivation of, viii. 422. 

W ater-meadows, inftances of the vaft pro- 
duce of, i. 263. Theory of, 319. Two 
kinds of, noticed, 320. Information as to 
the mode and principles of floating, with 
explanatory plates, iii. 177. Proper fea- 
fons for flooding, 183. Hints concerning, 
vi. 447. / 

Water, on the influence of, upon vegeta- 
tion, vii. 444. 

Weather, regifter of, in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh in 1782, i. #23. [2 1799, 135. 
A rational theory of, important to the far- 
mer, iv. 282. 

Weights and meafures, on the inequality 
of, i. 373. Thoughts on the equalization 
of, vi, 263.—ix. 447. 

Wexford, view of the ancient and prefent 
ftate and fettlement of the Englifh in the 
county of, viii. £35. 

Wheat, anfwer to queries concerning fmut 
in, i. 154. Advantages of the downy chaff- 
eg varicties, 42%. Mode of treading in A- 
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merica, ii. 317. Barberties not prejudicial 
to the growth of, iii, 174. Is nota greater 
fcourger than other culmiferous crops, iv. 
14. Anfwer to query about fpritg wheat, 
51. Scheme for fowing it in wet weather, 
52% Dr Coventry’s opinion concerning 
fmut in, v. 268. Advantage of hot lime 
in pickling it for feed, 442. Detail of the 
feveral proceffes neceflary in the cultivation 
of, vii. 71. Report of a procefs before the 
Sheriff of Haddington refpeéting an exten- 
five fowing of, 471. On the kinds proper 
for feed, ix. 16. Confiderations on the fe- 
leétion of for feed, 294. Thoughts on the 
difeafes of, x. 235. Remarks by the Con- 
duétor, 240. 

Wheat, quantity of, fold in Haddington 
from 3d December 1802, to 25th Novem- 
ber 1803, iv. 549. From 2d December 
1803 to 26th Odtober 1804, v. 491. From 
2d November 1804 to 26th Oétober 1805, 
vi. 499. From 1{t November 1805 to Oc- 
tober 24, 1806, vii. 543. From 6th No. 
vember 1807 to 28th Odtober 1808, ix. 
531. From 4th November 1808 to 27th 
Oétober 1809, xi.62. From 3d November 
1809 to 26th Oftober 1810, 477. 

Wheel-carriages, foggeftions concerning the 
improvement of, vii. 292. 

Whins, method of extirpating, v. 285. 

Whitbread, Samucl, efq. the utility of his 
bill for inftituting parochial fchools in Eng- 
land, pointed out, viii. 246. 

Wight, Andrew, letter to, on the culture 
of flax, viii, 58. 

, Wigtenptire account of the hufbandry of, 
viii. 61. 

Willows and ofiers, obfervations on plant- 
ing of, v. 182. 

Woburn theep-fhearing fete, account of, 
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